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WASHINGTON SOE FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME 


For the United States: Median income of all families and 
unrelated individuals in 1949 was $2,599, according to informa- 
tion released by Bureau of the Census. This report is based on 
preliminary sample of 150,000 1950 Census returns. ''Family'' 
is defined as group of two or more persons related by blood, 
marriage, or adoption and living together; ''Unrelated 
individual'' refers to person who is living alone or with persons 
all of whom are not related to him. 

Income spread: Poorest 20 per cent of families and un- 
related individuals received only about 3 per cent of total money 
income; richest 20 per cent got 47 per cent. Complete break- 
down by fifths follows: Lowest fifth, 3 per cent; second 
fifth, 9 per cent; third fifth, 17 per cent; fourth fifth, 24 
per cent; highest fifth, 47 per cent. Somewhat under one-third 
of all families and unrelated individuals reported incomes under 
$1,500; two-thirds reported incomes under $3,500; only 2.4 
per cent said they were getting $10,000 or more. 

State distribution: So far Census Bureau has completed 
analysis for only 10 states. Among these states median income 
ranged from $2,100 for Missouri to $3,200 for New Jersey. Medians 
for all 10 states from highest to lowest follows: New Jersey, 
$3,222; Illinois, $3,149; Michigan, $3,143; California, 
$3,078; New York $3,044; Massachusetts, $2,954; Ohio, $2,918; 
Pennsylvania, $2,759; Texas, $2,353; Missouri, $2,131. 











WORK EXPERIENCE OF THE POPULATION 


For the United States: About 69 million persons had 
worked at some time during 1950, either for pay or profit or 
without pay on family-—operated farms or businesses. This repre- 
sents 63 per cent of all civilians 14 years old and over in 
January, 1950. So says Census Bureau on basis of its sample 
population survey of January, 1951. 

How much work they did: Of these 69 millions, 55.7 per cent 
worked 50-52 weeks at full-time jobs (year-round full-time 
workers); 10.1 per cent worked 40-49 weeks at full-time jobs, 
and 7.0 per cent worked 27-39 weeks at full-time jobs (part-—year 
full-time workers); 6.5 per cent worked 14-26 weeks at full- 
time jobs, 5.1 per cent worked 13 weeks or less at full-time jobs, 











15.5 per cent worked at part-time jobs for various lengths of time 
(part-time or intermittent workers). 

Males, 14-17 years old: Better than half of boys in this 
age group had some kind of work experience in 1950. But only 
7.8 per cent worked full-time year-round, with 5.1 per cent 
working full-time only 27-49 weeks, and 87 per cent working 
full-time for 26 weeks or less or holding part-time jobs. 

Males, 20-24: In this age bracket almost 93 per cent 
reported some work experience. About 54 per cent worked full- 
time year-round, 21.5 per cent full-time for 27-49 weeks, and 
24.5 per cent either 26 weeks or less at full-time jobs or in 
part-time jobs. 

Males, 25-64: In this wide age span almost 96 per cent 
had some work experience. More than 73 per cent put in full-time 
year-round; 16.9 per cent worked full-time for 27-49 weeks; 

9.7 per cent worked full-time for 26 weeks or less or worked 
part-time. 

Males, 65 and over: Almost half of oldsters in this group 
were counted among workers in 1950. More than 52 per cent worked 
full-time year-round, while 15 per cent held full-time jobs for 
27-49 weeks, and 32.6 per cent worked full-time for 26 weeks 
or less or part-time. 

Females, 14-17: About third of this group worked, com- 
pared with more than half of boys of same age. Only 2.6 per cent 
worked full-time year-round, compared with 7.8 per cent for boys, 
but more worked full-time intermittently or part—time. 

Females, 20-24: Almost 59 per cent worked, compared with 
93 per cent for males. About 42 per cent held full-time 
year-round jobs, compared with 54 per cent for males, but propor- 
tionately more worked full-time intermittently or part-time. 

Females, 25-64: About 43 per cent in this wide age span had 
1950 work experience. Almost 40 per cent of the workers were 
full-time year-round, as against 73 per cent for men. But 
proportionately more were working full-time intermittently or 
part—time. 

Females, 65 and over: About 12 per cent worked—a fourth as 
many as men of same age. Of these, almost 30 per cent worked 
full-time year-round, compared with better than 52 per cent for 
men. However, proportionately more worked full-time inter- 


mittently or part-time. 
Part-time workers by occupation: From this survey it would 


appear that best bet for part-time jobs is private household work; 
worst bet is managerial work. Percentage of part-time workers 

in each major occupation group follows: private household workers 
55.5; farm laborers and foremen, 45.6; sales workers, 29.5; 
service workers (except private household), 21.2; laborers 
(except farm and mine), 17.1; farmers and farm managers, 12.1; 
clerical and kindred workers, 10.1; professional, technical, 

and kindred workers, 9.4; operatives and kindred workers, 8.0; 
craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers, 5.7; managers, proprie— 
tors, and officials (except farm), 5.2. Of all jobs, 15.5 per 
cent were classified as part-time. 
































why a 
PHILOSOPHY OF MELANCHOLY? 





LL EIGHT CoLUMNs of the front page of 
A the New York Times the other day car- 
ried stories of war and disaster. Press and 
radio hammer out daily stories of the ‘‘road 
to ruin.’ This is typical of the phrases we 
hear these days. Weare told that our country 
is going down hill, that our government is 
honeycombed by corruption, that on the one 
hand inflation is making our dollar worthless 
and on the other that, should defense con- 
tracts cease, a depression would be upon us, 
and that, on top of all this, we are losing our 
fundamental freedoms. We are said to be 
threatened with communism on the one hand 
and military and economic fascism on the 
other. The United Nations, we are told, is 
an idealistic dream of achieving peace 
through international cooperation; ‘‘it is 
powerless, nothing but a ‘gab fest.’ *” 

Thinking people who are informed on what 
is actually happening today know that each 
of these statements has in it some element of 
truth to which we must not close our eyes. 
But is the whole picture as desperate as it 
sounds and how in the face of such a wave of 
gloom can we steer a clear course and keep on 
an even keel? What does the future hold? 
How should educated men face the future? 

Thomas Jefferson in his First Inaugural re- 
marked, ‘‘If there be any among us who wish 
to dissolve this union, or change its republican 
form, let them stand undisturbed, as monu- 
ments of the safety with which error of opin- 
ion may be tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.’” It might be well to remind 
ourselves that these words were spoken by 
Jefferson in 1801 when our constitution was 
only 12 years old, when the new nation had 
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not settled the deep conflicts within it, and 
when there was danger of the new republic 
becoming involved in the wars then raging 
between the great powers. If he was right in 
speaking in such a way at such a time, we 
cannot be far wrong if now, when America is 
potentially, if not actually, the most power- 
ful nation on earth, we seek to look at the 
world in a balanced and courageous fashion. 
Jefferson was not in favor of the violent over- 
throw of the government; he was calm in 
the face of talk of it because he had confidence 
in our people, in our institutions, and in the 
value, power, and results of responsible, inde- 
pendent thought. 

Is it a fact that our country is going to the 
dogs? We would do well to remind ourselves 
that in this country even before the police 
action in Korea we had an average annual in- 
come per capita of $1,300; the average in 
European countries was $375; and $41 a year 
in undeveloped countries. Our workers have 
a high standard of living. We have more and 
cheaper cars, refrigerators, radios, movies, 
television sets and other comforts than any 
other nation on earth. We have 75 million 
life insurance policy holders, 50 million bank 
accounts, and 80 million bondholders. We 
have a larger number of employed people in 
this country right now than ever before in 
peace time. 

The revelations of corruption in local, 
state, and national government have shocked 
all of us and no one would belittle or condone 
them. But aren’t the very cries of indigna- 
tion which have been raised about these 
situations an indication of our faith that 
government can be run without corruption 
and that the American people jolly well ex- 
pect it to be? Further, we should not forget 
that it is the corruption, the divorces, the 
sensational crimes which make the headlines. 
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We must not overlook the fact that the cor- 
rupt official is the unfortunate exception and 
that the overwhelming majority of local, 
state, and national government workers are 
sincere, honest, and hardworking. 

As one looks back to beef-steak at fifty 
cents a pound and a medium sized car for 
$1,200, he has to recognize that something 
has happened to his dollar. Here again is a 
serious problem which must not be mini- 
mized. Personally, I am of the opinion that 
the American people did not act soon enough 
or vigorously enough, but we are acting now 
to prevent further depreciation of the dollar 
and the danger of runaway inflation seems no 
longer to be present. 

How about the matter of another depres- 
sion? Our fathers lived through six rather 
marked depressions—not merely recessions— 
those of 1873, 1897, 1903, 1913, 1921, and 
1929, on the average of one every nine years. 
Now we have the Federal Reserve Act which 
has aided in preventing depressions and run- 
away booms. For our protection we have 
federal insurance of bank deposits and regula- 
tion of security exchanges by the Federal 
Security Commission. Most people seem to 
realize the need for maintaining production 
and purchasing power. It seems to me that 
these facts indicate that we are on the way to 
preserving the economic health of the nation 
for longer periods—at least we do not need to 
have a depression every nine years. 


The Needs of Others 


There are evidences that people are becom- 
ing more sensitive to the needs of others. 
The president of the Jewish Federations and 
Welfare Funds reported recently that Ameri- 
can Jewish community organizations had 
raised more than one billion dollars in the 


last 10 years to meet philanthropic needs in 
the United States and abroad. Catholic and 
Protestant welfare funds have enabled these 
organizations to carry on prodigious works of 
charity in behalf of their neighbors here and 
abroad. 

Anyone who thinks of the great medical 
discoveries even in his lifetime must admit 
the tremendous contributions of the x-ray, 
surgical techniques, insulin, penicillin, the 
sulfa drugs, streptomyacin, aureomyacin, and 
other drugs. Not very long ago the seven 
great killers were (1) tuberculosis, (2) diph- 
theria, (3) pneumonia, (4) cancer, (5) kidney 
ailments, (6) fevers—typhoid and scarlet— 
and (7) digestive disorders. Now the seven 
great killers are reported to be (1) heart dis- 
ease, (2) cancer, (3) hypertension, (4) 
stomach ulcers, (5) traffic accidents, (6) kid- 
ney ailments, and (7) industrial accidents. 
We have swung from organic diseases to ten- 
sion diseases, and, generally speaking, from 
diseases of the young to diseases of the old. 
Almost weekly we read in the press of new 
medical discoveries that may relieve arthritis, 
leukemia, high blood pressure, tuberculosis, 
and cancer. Further, there is no longer any 
difference of opinion as to the need for more 
doctors, more hospitals, more nearly com- 
plete health service for our people. The fight 
is over how this end may best be accom- 


plished. 


Social Advances 


Only a confirmed pessimist could ignore 
social advances that have been made in this 
half-century. While one regrets that the 
Child Labor Amendment has not yet been 
ratified, many constructive pieces of legisla- 
tion have been enacted. The acceptance of 
the principle of federal grants in aid to the 
states for social welfare purposes has been 
almost completely accepted since the passage 
of the Shepard-Towner Act for the protection 
of maternity and infancy in the early twen- 





Some things 


do augur well 
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ties. While there are three nations that have 
lower infant mortality than the United 
States, our present record would not have 
been possible without the Shepard-Towner 
Act. Further, this legislation paved the way 
for our present social security legislation, 
under which 44 million of our people are pro- 
tected to some degree against the hazards of 
unemployment and old age. 

Prior to World War I it would have been 
fantastic to think of labor as it is now organ- 
ized. Whatever we may think about the way 
some labor unions and some labor leaders con- 
duct themselves, there is little doubt that the 
protection by law of the right of workers to 
organize and to choose their unions has been 
beneficial. Without passing judgment on 
specific acts, we can say that labor unions 
have achieved many desirable things for their 
members and other workers, among them 
higher wages, bettering working conditions, 
shorter work week, welfare funds, pensions, 
and vacation pay. And today it is recognized 
that a strong trade union movement is one of 
the bulwarks of democracy. 


Thus, we may take satisfaction in the great 
strides that have been taken on the techno- 


logical, financial, and medical fronts. Much 
more needs to be done, but improvement has 
come. Gradually, too, our serious race prob- 
lem, which makes other nations in the world 
think us undemocratic, is being solved. In 
sports, in the theater, in music, in education, 
in government service, and in an increasing 
number of other fields Negroes are being 
accepted as individuals and for their abilities 
and talents. 

In an article in the Survey Graphic on “The 
Negro Colleges,’’ Alonzo Myers asserts that 
the practice of segregation in higher educa- 
tion even in the South is certainly crumbling. 
To be sure there is a long way still to go to 
abolish Jim Crowism, restrictive convenants, 
quotas, and unfair employment practices, but 
let us remember that progress has been made 
and will increase if we keep working on it. 
One of the most hopeful aspects of this situa- 
tion appears to be the fact that an increasing 
amount of leadership in the solution of this 
problem is coming from the South. 

What about the problems of peace and war? 
Most informed people agree that the work the 
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United Nations is doing in the economic, cul- 
tural, and social fields is absolutely essential 
to the peace of the world. The work of the 
specialized agencies of the UN is attempting 
to do away with the tensions and troubles 
that have plagued mankind since the begin- 
ning of time. We agree also on the impor- 
tance of the work it is doing in terms of creat- 
ing respect for human rights through the 
Human Rights Commission and the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

Yet how many times have we heard people 
say, “Yes, these things are fine, but in the 
field of politics, of providing security, the 
United Nations is absolutely impotent." 
One of the provisions of the Charter which 
the invasion of South Korea made it possible 
to implement is the allocation to the United 
Nations of military contingents to throw 
back the invader. Whatever we may think 
of the wisdom of the Korean police action, it 
is the first instance of action taken by a world 
body to stop aggression by force. 

In addition United Nations personnel have 
developed the peaceful settlement of disputes 
to a greater degree than anyone thought pos- 
sible. Armed only with the blue armbands 
marked ‘‘United Nations’’ the mediators 
from the UN have stepped into conflicts and 
brought together around a Council table the 
leaders of three wars—in Palestine, Indonesia, 
and Kashmir. In one case a fairly satisfac- 
tory solution was found; in the second a 
solution of the major problem was brought 
about, and in the third the warring parties 
were persuaded to obey the cease-fire order. 
We who believe in the processes of negotia- 
tion, reason, information, discussion, and 
persuasion, and in nations subscribing to 
world law and order, should be the last per- 
sons to discount the United Nations. 

Is the UN only a “‘gab fest’’? Dr. Agar of 
the UN staff said some time ago, “‘Believe 
me! as long as they're talking, you are safe. 
It's when they get through talking and go 
home that you can hide out in your cellars."’ 

The UN is the most important political 
clinic mankind has ever had and it is certainly 
not impotent. 

How about the field of education? It is 
probably indicative of a very human trait 
that teachers are more likely to hear from dis- 
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satisfied parents and malcontents among their 
students than from those who feel that every- 
thing is going all right. In teachers’ meet- 
ings, administrators often stress matters 
where improvement is needed. Even in large 
educational meetings, speakers declaim from 
the platform about all that is wrong with 
American education. Has anything ever been 
wrong in our society without people shaking 
their heads and saying, *“That all comes from 
the faults in our educational system!"’ One is 
amazed that teachers are able to keep any 
sense of perspective or of accomplishment in 
their jobs. Let's take a look at the real pic- 
ture. First, let’s consider the magnitude of 
the educational enterprise in this country. 
Where else in all the world can be found 
such a comprehensive public school system— 
one which teaches all the children of all the 
people—not the rich, not the privileged, not 
the few—but the many? In the 1920's we 
were proposing—advocating, mind you-—a 
high school education for all young people of 
high school age. All over this nation in the 
1950's this has become a fact—not in every 
community, not in every state, but in a great 
many of them. Nowhere else on this globe is 
there free, public, secondary education open 
to all who desire it. At the beginning of this 
half-century, we are advocating a college 
education for every young man and woman 
who can profit from it. Before the end of the 
century this may have been achieved. 


Public Servants 


In this great public educational system is 
the largest, most highly trained, non-political 
group of public servants in our whole land. 
What can we say about them? We can say 
first and emphatically that they believe in the 
ideals of our country. There is no more loyal 
group of citizens anywhere. They believe in 
giving children experiences in democratic 
living, both in the classroom and out. In 
schools and colleges, faculty members regard 
the student not as an irresponsible adolescent, 
not as a customer, not as a dominator or a 
person whose impulses are always right, but 
as a junior partner in a Cooperative enterprise. 
In teacher education, teachers are trained to 
regard pupils as unique creative individuals 
regardless of race, creed, religion, or national 
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They are trained to teach students 


Robert 


origin. 
not what to think, but how to think. 
Hutchins has said: 


It is not surprising that the heart of Ameri- 
can education is the same as that of American- 
ism; it is independent thought. American 
education has not tried to produce indoctri- 
nated automatons—but individuals who can 
think and will think for themselves. 


Of course, there are many exceptions to 
this ideal teacher. We still have too many 
who are classroom dictators, who teach only 
subject matter and not children, who seek to 
impose a point of view on their students and 
ride roughshod over their personalities. But 
the very fact that we recognize such teachers 
as having undesirable qualities shows that 
we are working toward the ideal of truly 
democratic classrooms where children make 
decisions, impose restraints upon themselves, 
and grow in their power to think for them- 
selves, to analyze popular fallacies, and to 
distinguish between truth and falsity. 

Education in America is the servant of the 
society of which it is a part. One of the 
greatest of our democratic principles is that 
of equality of opportunity for all. Education 
is the greatest instrument through which 
this equality of opportunity is made possible. 

Of the picture presented some readers will 
say, ‘This isn't the kind of world I see."’ It 
is because the dark picture is painted for us so 
often that this writer has chosen to empha- 
size the bright. This does not mean that we 
may be smug and complacent today. It has 
already been indicated that there are plenty of 
things to be concerned about. We live and 
shall continue for many years to live in an 
uneasy world with a rigid division between 
East and West. Teachers are underpaid and 
often unappreciated. Children sometimes are 
neglected and many of them grow up in unde- 
sirable neighborhoods. Time and again we 
hear of a wave of juvenile delinquency for 
which the schools are frequently blamed. 
And yet one cannot forget that it was the 
youth of our land who measured up in the 
last conflict. And they were the youth of the 
Depression. And our youth are measuring up 
in Korea! Maybe we should adopt as a 
maxim: Have faith in young people. 

May one ask a question? If the reader were 
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given the opportunity to live in some age 
other than this, would he accept it? And if 
he would, which of the so-called *‘good old 
days’’ would he choose? My guess is that 
most of us would decide in favor of the present 
age. 

They tell the story of a Maine farmer who 
lived to be 100 years old. A reporter who 
interviewed him on his birthday remarked, 
“You've seen a good many changes in your 
time, Grandpa."’ 

““Yea-up,’” the old man said, 
been agin every one of ‘em!"’ 

In contrast, there is the story Browning 
tells of Fra Lippo Lippi, the Italian monk 
who became a painter at the beginning of the 
Renaissance movement, when the minds of 
men seemed to be waking up to the good 
things of the world. 

Speaking to the watchman at the corner 


‘and I've 
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near the home of the Medici where he was 
painting, Fra Lippo Lippi exclaimed, “Oh it 
makes me mad to think what men shall see 
and we in our graves!" 

If chat was true then, it is true a hundred- 
fold today with so many things developing in 
the scientific, economic, and social fields that 
we can scarcely keep track of them. One may 
have headaches and high blood pressure to- 
day, but he should never be bored! 

In the midst of all this it is the job of the 
educated man to keep a balanced view. Sur- 
rounded as we are today by hysteria, by strong 
advocates from the right and the left, we 
must keep our intellectual sanity. Our coun- 
try has rich centuries behind it, and challeng- 
ing days before us. The record of the past 
should give us courage, to which we must add 
the wisdom to solve, as we will solve, the 
problems that lie ahead. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR AMERICA 





Four closely interrelated things are needed before world civilization can hope 


to enjoy abiding peace and security. First, there must be freedom based on 
faith in the individual and respect for his personality and rights.... Second, 
there must be a spiritual awakening which we believe is already under way. 
This should be conceived broadly enough to include a search for those elements 
of truth in all faiths which reveal a moral order based on universal values .... 
Third, there must be a higher level of informed intelligence throughout the world. 
One of the chief elements of hope is that everywhere among the illiterate 
masses there is a growing thirst for education . The fourth essential for 
world peace is that population and resources be brought into a reasonable bal- 
ance. Half the world is hungry, ill-clothed, and ill-housed. In spite of technical 
gains, population increases keep ahead of food supply .... More money 
and effort spent on our Point-Four program—particularly on its educational 
aspects—or on an even larger program under the United Nations would help in 
in time to correct conditions .... The future of America is in our hands if we 
choose to have it so... It is through teaching and teaching alone that the 
problems of humanity can be solved. By working on the problems nearest us, 
we shall see gains and, seeing, shall have new faith in ourselves and our 
country.—Joy Elmer Morgan in the NEA Journal, March, 1952. 





SAMPLING PROBLEMS 


in follow-up research 


JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY 





You have been told by every textbook writer that 
follow-up is the thing to do, that, since the data 
obrained from such studies provide valuable sug- 
gestions for the improvement of your teaching and 
counseling, you ought to check on what happens to 
your people after they leave you. If you decide to 
do it you might profit from this report of the experi- 
ence the writers have just had in the process of 
attempting to get (and getting!'!) 100 per cent re- 
sponse from the subjects of the Wisconsin Counsel- 
ing Study. 


HIs stuDY, financed by the Research Com- 
T mittee of The University of Wisconsin, 
began in the school year of 1948-1949. Four 
schools were selected and all the 869 sopho- 
mores in them were randomly distributed into 
experimental and control groups. The mem- 
bers of the experimental group were counseled 
while the students in the control group re- 
ceived only the guidance usually offered in the 
schools. High school W is located in a rural 
town of about 3,000 population. High 
school X is situated in a city of 5,000 and, 
like W, draws many students from rural areas. 
High school Y is in a city of about 26,000 
people and high school Z serves a city with a 
population of 30,000. 

As a result of family moves, marriage, entry 
into the Armed Forces, drop-outs, accelerated 
graduations, illness and death, the original 
population of 869 had dropped to 690 by the 
time the subjects graduated from high school 
in June, 1951. A continuous follow-up of 
these subjects over at least the next five years 
is planned but a quick check of their post- 
high school activities six months after gradu- 
ation was attempted. In order to do so a 
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double post card containing the following 
questions was mailed to each of the 690 sub- 
jects: 
1. What is your address? 
Name If married give maiden 
name. 
If you are not working full time what are 
you doing? 
If working where do you work? 
What do you actually do on the job? 
If working or not do you like what you are 
doing? 
What would you like to be doing your 
second year out of school? 


The second side of the card contained the 
following statement: 


We are still interested in you as we were when 
you were in high school. We want to know 
where everyone in your senior class is now and 
what he is doing. Will you let us know what 
you are doing by filling in the other part of chis 
card, tearing it off, and dropping it in the mail 


box? 
If you have forgotten us look us up on page 
—— of your senior yearbook 


The first mailing of this double card 
brought, in one month, only a disappointing 
return of 56 per cent. A second card, identi- 
cal with the first, but with a coding arrange- 
ment added to identify it as the second card 
was mailed. This brought a 23 per cent re- 
turn, bringing the cumulative total to 79 per 
cent. For the third mailing a form letter 
was used and a card, similar to the first but 
coded differently, was included. This 
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brought a 10 per cent response raising the 
cumulative per cent total to 89. The re- 
maining 11 per cent of the subjects was sent 
a personal, hand-written letter asking the 
subjects to return the card, and the response 
brought the percentage of returns to 95 per 
cent. Finally, visits were made to the homes 
of those who had not responded to any of the 
communications, and the wrigers got the 100 
per cent response that they had set out to get. 

Since most follow-up studies yield per- 
centages of returns significantly less than 100 
per cent (usually about 60) it seemed desirable 
to examine the data to determine what kinds 
of subjects tended to respond in what order 
to requests for follow-up information. These 
kinds of data may make possible a_ better 
evaluation of studies in which less than 100 
per cent of the subjects respond, and it should 
help to point up the kind of bias one is likely 
to find in incomplete samples. Early and 
later responders, have therefore been classi- 
fied in terms of: amount of counseling con- 
tacts while the subjects were in high school, 
sex, city or rural residents, rank in high 
school graduating class, intelligence test 
scores, kinds of post-school activity, satisfac- 
tion with that activity, and three other mis- 
cellaneous variables which seemed to be 
influencing the rate of returns. The findings 
with their implications are presented below. 

It was noted in the brief description of the 
Wisconsin Counseling Study that all the 
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sophomore students had been split randomly 
into control and experimental groups. The 
former received only the counseling com- 
monly given by the schools and the latter 
were given fairly extensive counseling. It is 
interesting to note in Tasze I, then, that the 
experimental subjects responded more quickly 
than the controls. The data suggest that, in 
general, those students who had been given 
individual attention were more likely to re- 
spond quickly to follow-up attempts than 
those who had not. Elaboration of this find- 
ing was obtained when responders in the ex- 
perimental group were classified in terms of 
the number of interviews they experienced 
when they were in high school. Those stu- 
dents who had been most interviewed and 
those who had requested further interviewing 
were the first to reply. 

Males and females had been distributed 
almost evenly between experimental and con- 
trol groups. Classifications of returns by 
sex of the responders showed that girls 
tended to respond more quickly than boys to 
the first two requests for information. As 
shown in Taste II the percentage of response 
of the boys went ahead at the third mailing 
and remained there. It seemed that it took 
the boys longer to get around to sending in 
their cards. From the condition of many of 
them it appeared that they had been carried 
in pockets for some time before they were 


posted. (Having failed their own wives in 


TABLE | 
Cumulative Per Cents of Returns by Experimental and Control Groups 





| 


A (Card) B (Card 


Group 


Experimental 82. 
7 


Control 
Difference 


g.7 
3.3 
7.4 


Returns by Mailing 


C ( Form 
Letter) 


D (Personal E (Letter and 
Letter) 
100.0 
100.0 
0 


96.0 
3S | 94.5 





TABLE Il 
Cumulative Per Cents of Returns of Males and Females 





Returns by Mailing 


Group 


Females 
Males 
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TABLE Ill 
Per Cent of Returns by Rank in Class 





by Mail 
Class Rank by Siete . —s — = 


Quarters Cc D 


First (Highest) 10.8 7 
Second 18.5 

Third 24.6 40.0 
Fourth (Lowest) 16.1 46.1 


TABLE IV 
Per Cent of Returns of Subjects Classified by Intelligence Test Scores 





Quarterly Classification 
Based on Average of Two R 

t by Mail 
Raw Scores on Henmon- somnstacthe bean 


Nelson Tests > B 


0-24 (Dullest) 25.0 
25-49 40.7 26.7 
50-74 21.3 
75-100 (Brightest) 5.9 


TABLE V 
Per Cent of Returns of Subjects Classified by Post-School Activities 





Post-High School atatand by a hailing 


Activity 


Training (Not College) 
Higher Education 
Service Occupations 
Clerical Workers 
Agriculture 

Sales 

Armed Forces 
Unskilled Laborers 
Unemployed 
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owf~ 


bOWUN 
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TABLE VI 
Per Cent of Return by Degree of Satisfaction with Post-High School Activity 





Returns by Mailing 


Degree of Satisfaction A 





Very Satisfied 72.3 15.2 
Satisfied 55.8 24.1 
Not So Bad 48.4 30.6 
Not Satisfied 45.4 32.7 
Definitely Not Satisfied 100.0 0.0 ( 
No Comment 38.9 13.0 25 


——4______ — 














getting things mailed, the authors think they Rank in high school class seemed to be re- 
may understand some factors that were oper- lated closely to immediacy of response. As 
ating here.) shown in Taste III 36 per cent of all those 
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TABLE Vil 


Per Cent of Returns Distributed by Three Variables 





Returns by Mailing 





Variable 


Cc D 








Rural 51.8 
Broken Home 43.0 
Uncertain About Choice 


of Vocation 35.0 


13.1 4.7 
15.2 7.6 


20.0 8.3 











who responded to the first mailing had been 
ranked in the highest fourth of their graduat- 
ing class. Twenty-eight per cent ranked in 
the second quarter, 20 per cent inthe third, and 
16 per cent in the fourth quarter. Thus, 64 
per cent of the first responses were obtained 
from persons who had achieved the upper 
half of their graduating class. Furthermore, 
the fact that highest ranking individuals were 
less inclined to be tardy is shown by the pro- 
portions of high and low ranking students in 
the most difficult to get (E) group. Of that 
group 26.6 per cent were graduated with 
ranks above the average ot their class while 
73.4 per cent had achieved ranks below the 
class average. In general, then, it seems that 
early returns are most likely to be obtained 
from students who have achieved better than 
average school standing. 

Subjects were also classified into quarters 
on the basis of an average of raw scores 
achieved on two annual administrations of 
the Henmon-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability. 
Analysis of their speed of response as shown 
in Taste IV indicates that the highest scoring 
youths tended to answer the earliest requests 
for information. It is suggested that, if a 
follow-up procedure is not continued until 
100 per cent of the subjects is obtained, the 
returns will not be representative in terms of 
the distribution of intelligence test scores ob- 
taining in the total original population. 

Does one get a bias in questionnaire returns 
on the basis of the post-school activities of 
the subjects from first requests for informa- 
tion? An answer is indicated in Taste V in 
which we have classified the post-high school 
educational and occupational pursuits of the 
subjects into nine categories. The results 
suggest that one does get biased results. 
Those subjects who are continuing their 


education tend to respond much more quickly 
than any other group while those employed 
in unskilled jobs and the unemployed are 
slow to respond. Until one gets 100 per cent 
response, then, it seems that a bias in favor of 
most socially acceptable activities is likely to 
be obtained. 

It has been suggested that first responses to 
questions about employment and activities 
are usually made by those who are most satis- 
fied with what they are doing.' In order to 
check this the authors tabulated the responses 
to the question, “If working or not do you 
like what you are doing?’’ into the five cate- 
gories used in Taste VI. The data in that 
table indicate that those subjects who were 
most satisfied with their post-school activity 
tended to answer first and that there is, then, 
a general tendency to withold responses 
longer if the subjects are less satisfied with 
their jobs. The noticeable exceptions are the 
cases who were very dissatisfied with their 
activity. 

They returned their cards immediately but 
most of them also wrote letters asking about 
opportunities to improve their positions. 
These exceptions, then, responded quickly 
because they wanted help. 

Tabulations of returns by several miscel- 
laneous variables which appeared to be factors 
in speed of response are shown in Taste VII. 
The figures indicate a comparatively slow re- 
sponse from rural youth, subjects from broken 
homes, and people who had expressed them- 
selves one month before graduation as uncer- 
tain about their post-high school plans. 


1 Examination of the data showed an overwhelmingly 
large number (80 per cent) expressing themselves as very 
satisfied or satisfied with their post-school activity. Since 
other studies indicate that many people are dissatisfied 
with their jobs much of the satisfaction, the authors 
found, may be discounted as youthful exuberance about a 
first job. 
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Before summarizing the above data it may 
he well to point out some factors which 
seemed to be operating to determine quantity 
and sequence of returns. The writers felt, for 
example, that the decision to use the double 
post card was not a wise one. In many cases 
they found that parents thought that they 
were advertisements and had tossed them 
away before the subjects had seen them. The 
response to the letter and comments by the 
subjects indicated many of them were being 
reached for the first time although 1t was the 
third mailing. Students who had the same 
first name as their father’s also were not likely 
to get the cards unless the Jr. was added very 
conspicuously to the address. Male students 
who had entered the Armed Forces were slow 
to respond largely, it appears, because cards 
were not forwarded to them or, if forwarded, 
they were not received promptly. In general, 
those of the subjects who had moved out of 
the state did not respond to cards but did re- 
spond to letters. It appears generally, then, 
that letters more than postal cards are likely 
to be forwarded to those who have moved. 

Most of the subjects of this study were very 
well known to the major author. He has 
observed that many personal and family fac- 
tors not revealed by the statistical data were 
operating to determine rate of response. De- 
tailed analysis of the personality character- 
istics, attitudes and habits of the subjects who 
responded to the various appeals has not been 
completed, but there are hints from explora- 
tory samplings that factors, other than those 
indicated above, operated to determine the 
speed of responses to requests for information. 


Conclusions Indicated 


Although all the factors involved in this 
attempt to collect follow-up data have not 
yet been exhausted the following conclusions 
seem to be indicated. In reading them as 
they are listed below it is suggested that the 
reader consider the bias he is likely to get in 
his results if he stops before he gets 100 per 
cent returns. 


e Graduates of high schools in industrial 
communities tend to respond faster to follow- 
up requests for information than graduates of 
schools located in agricultural arcas. 
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e Subjects who have received intensive indi- 
vidual attention respond faster than those 
who have not. 

e Subjects who have been interviewed fre- 
quently in a counseling program and those 
who have sought out further counseling re- 
spond more quickly than those who have not. 
e Girls respond faster than boys. 

e Subjects who rank highest in their graduat- 
ing classes tend to respond faster than the 
lower ranking subjects. 

e Subjects who score high on intelligence 
tests respond faster than the lower scoring 
students. 

e Those subjects who are continuing educa- 
tion beyond high school respond more 
quickly than those who enter employment. 
e Of employed subjects, those who are in the 
higher level jobs respond faster than subjects 
who are unemployed or employed at unskilled 
jobs. 

e Those subjects who report satisfaction with 
their post-school activity respond more 
quickly than those who are dissatisfied. 

e Youth who had been uncertain about their 
vocational choice during the last month of 
senior high school did not reply as quickly as 
those who had indicated definite plans for 
post-school activity. 

e Youths from broken homes tend 
slower in response than others. 


to be 


The conclusion from this study is that in- 
complete samples of populations in follow- 
up studies provide biased data. That bias 
may be pointed up by fabricating a composite 
person from the separate characteristics of 
early (and, in most studies, the only) re 
sponders. That hypothetical person would 
be a girl who lived in an unbroken home in 
the city, who had been intensively counseled, 
who had ranked above the average in her 
graduating class and who scored above the 
average on intelligence tests. She would be 
either in post-high school training or on a 
white collar job which she had wanted and 
would be satisfied with her post-high school 
training or employment. 
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STUDENTS SWING AWAY FROM ARTS 


A gradual swing away from the liberal arts and humanities is occurring on 
the American college and university campuses. Greater stress is being placed 
on the natural and applied sciences, and on professional subjects in general. 

This trend began right after World War Il, when large numbers of veterans 
flocked to the “practical” or technical courses that might help them to make a liv- 
ing more quickly. It gained momentum from the Korean conflict that reempha- 
sized the need for technically trained men. 

A survey of 100 representative institutions conducted by The New York Times 
shows that, in comparison with enrollments ten years ago, proportionately fewer 
students are in the liberal arts than in the technical and professional fields. 

The decline in enrollment in the last two years, with the drop anticipated for the 
next academic year, has cut sharply into the faculty rolls. Some institutions re- 
port they will be forced to dismiss 20 to 30 per cent of their instructors. A study 
of these figures indicates the most drastic cuts will be in the humanities and liberal 
arts. The liberal arts field has 6 per cent fewer professors this year than last. 
In the natural and applied sciences only 1 per cent of the faculty members were 
dropped, while the faculties in medical and related sciences gained 7 per cent. 

College authorities report that while they can retain all their chemistry, physics, 
and applied science professors, they must reduce the rolls of full-time profes- 
sors of English, foreign languages, and the humanities. Indeed, the fields of 
foreign languages, English, and history seem to be the hardest hit. The number 
of students in these courses has declined, resulting in the dismissal of faculty 
members, or, as frequently happens, the non-replacement of those who resign, 
retire, or leave. 

Moreover, the survey indicates the colleges and universities expect in 1952-53 
to have 19 per cent fewer students in the humanities.—Benjamin Fine in the New 

York Times, March 9, 1952. 
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| jon PAPER and its companions discuss a 
topic which is of interest to you if your 
functions include: the research development 
and evaluation of job placement devices; the 
use of such techniques for collecting informa- 
tion on jobs and counselees in your com- 
munity; or the use of available information 
collected by means of such devices. This 
topic is the physical characteristics aspect of 
the placement process. ! 

There are two sides to the process of match- 
ing men and jobs in terms of physical charac- 
teristics. These are the evaluation of physi- 
cal capacities of the individual which is 
accomplished in the medical examination, 
and the evaluation of physical requirements 
or demands of the job as accomplished in the 
job analysis. This leads to two problems: 
(1) summarizing the mass of detailed physical 
data in some standard, usable form; and (2) 
uniformity and coordination between the 
recording of physical capacities of individuals 
and physical demands of jobs. The process of 
summarizing the mass of unwieldy data 
gathered by job and man analysis ordinarily 
is referred to as profiling. That some con- 
densing or summarizing is needed is evidenced 
by the number of items on physical capacities 
and physical demands forms, which varies 
from 54 to 112. 

These papers are concerned primarily with 
this one aspect of the placement process, 2.¢., 


1 Acknowledgment is made to S. T. Daniel, Scientific 
Liaison Officer, Research Division, Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, and to William O. Nichols for their assistance 
in collecting material for this study. The research for 
this paper was conducted under contract with the Office 
of Naval Research (Nonr-455 (00)—NR 152-084). 
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devices to aid in matching men and jobs in 
terms of physical characteristics, an aspect 
which has come to the fore in the last decade. 
This paper presents a discussion of profiling 
systems which have been designed to solve 
the summarizing problem mentioned above. 
A variety of physical profiling systems will 
be discussed. They have been used primarily 
by the United States, British, and Canadian 
military services. However, their possible 
value and application to several civilian selec- 
tion and placement problems will be evident. 
A second paper, “‘Measuring Men and Jobs: 
II. Comparative Analysis of Physical Ca- 
pacities Forms and Physical Demands 
Forms,’" in preparation, will discuss the 
second problem mentioned above. 


PULHEMS 


The PULHEMS profiling system is the 
precursor of most of the systems existing to- 
day. It was developed for the Canadian 
Army and was formally established in 1943. 

The letters P, U, L, H, E, M, and §S repre- 
sent the seven different categories of physical 
factors utilized in the system. These cate- 
gories have been described as follows: 


P (physique)—age, build, strength, stamina; 
over-all fitness and toughness; size, weight, 
muscular strength, and soundness of such organs 
as the lungs, heart, stomach, and kidneys 

] (upper extremities )—strength, range of move 
ment and general efficiency of upper arm, shoul 
der girdle and neck; shows how well a man can 
grasp, hold, lift, and handle; bones, joints, and 
muscles of the shoulders, arms, hands, and 
fingers. 

L (lower extremities; locomotion)—strength, 
range of movement and efficiency of feet, legs, 
pelvic girdle and lower back; ability to work, 
march, run, jump and climb; lower limbs 
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H (hearing)—auditory acuity and organic disa- 
bility. 

E (eyesight)—visual acuity and organic disability. 

M (mental capacity)—ability to learn Army 
duties; takes account of native intelligence, 
knowledge of tools, arithmetic, and the meaning 
of words. 

S (stability}—emotional fitness; measures the de- 
gree of self-control and emotional “‘staying 
power" under the conditions and stresses of 
military life [2] and [5]. 


Each of these seven categories has five 
grades (except the M category which has 
three), ranging from grade 1 (physically fit to 
serve in any Canadian Army capacity) 
through grade 5 (unfit for Canadian Army 
duty in any capacity). Each grade under 
each of the seven categories has a grade 
description or functional interpretation. For 
instance, the grade P1 is described as follows: 
“Fit for heavy manual work, including dig- 
ging, lifting, climbing, etc., under conditions 
of severe and prolonged strain that may be 
required of a front line fighter’’ [3]. These 
grade descriptions are of a positive rather 
than a negative nature, #.¢., they stress those 
activities which the individual can perform 
rather than those he cannot perform. 

When an individual is given a medical ex- 
amination for entrance into the Canadian 
Army, the results are summarized in the form 
of a PULHEMS profile, such as P2, U1, L2, 
H3, El, M2, $2. For convenience, profiles 
are expressed with only the numbers which 
represent the grades—so, the above sample 
profile is 2123122. An individual with this 
profile is physically acceptable for Canadian 
Army duty because no §'s (the disqualifying 
grade) appear in the profile. However, the 
type of duty for which he qualifies physically 
is restricted because his capacities in regard to 
physique, lower extremities, mentality, and 
stability are somewhat limited and his hear- 
ing is limited to a greater extent. The task, 
then, is to find a job with physical demands 
no greater than those expressed in the profile 
2123122. Three different profiles for each 
job have been developed—one tor combat 
zones, one for support zones, and a third for 
base zones—because the physical demands of 
jobs vary with the type of environment in 
which the job is performed. 
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PULHEEMS 


The PULHEEMS profiling system is used 
by the British military departments and is 
very similar to the Canadian system except 
that it has two E’s—one designating the right 
eye and the other designating the left eye. 

Each of the categories of this system 
theoretically can have eight different grades, 
ranging from grade 1 (above average) through 
grade 8 (unfit for military service on existing 
standards). In practice, however, only the 
P category has eight grades while the E 
categories have six, the U, L, H, and § cate- 
gories have five, and the M category has four. 
The grade descriptions (for the Royal Navy) 
are couched in such terms as: **P1—Fit after 
training for full sea service in any part of the 
world. Able to withstand extremes of wea- 
ther and climate and to remain efficient 
under conditicns of strain and fatigue for long 
periods’ [1]. There are two sets of grade 
descriptions, one for males and one for fe- 
males. 

The PULHEEMS profiling system is used 
for profiling both men and jobs. The profile 
of the man is recorded in the Medical Box of 
the man’s records along with his height, 
weight, and color perception. On any 
records which the individual carries with him 
the M (mental capacity) and §S (stability) 
categories of the profile are not filled in. 


PULHES 


The PULHES profiling system is used by 
the U.S. Army, Navy, and Air Force for sum- 
marizing the results of the medical examina- 
tion of individuals, and by the U. S. Air 
Force for profiling jobs. It is described and 
discussed in Army Regulation No. 40-115 
[8]. The P, U, L, H, and E categories 
are described similarly to the descrip- 
tions given above for the PULHEMS 
system. The S of PULHES, however, in- 
cludes not only psychoneurotic disorders, 
psychotic disorders, character and behavior 
disorders, but also mental factors. This com- 
bination of psychiatric and mental factors 
into a single category is not characteristic of 
other profiling systems. 

Each category has four degrees, except H 
(hearing) which has three, ranging from com- 
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plete fitness for military duty to below mini- 
mum standards for induction. The following 
is a sample degree description from the 
PULHES manual: ‘‘Pl—Able to perform 
maximum sustained effort over extremely 
long periods*’ [8]. 

The letters “A,"’ “‘B,"’ “’C,"’ and “*E”’ have 
been adopted as a code to represent certain 
combinations of grades in the various cate- 
gories. The code designations are as follows: 


‘A’’—An individual with a PULHES profile 
serial 111111. 

*“B''—An individual with a profile serial with the 
numeral 2 as the lowest grade in any fac- 
tor. 

“C*'—An individual with a profile serial with the 
numeral 3 as the lowest grade in any fac- 
tor. 

““E"'—An individual with a profile serial with the 

numeral 4 as the lowest grade in any factor 


(8). 


These letters are to be used only for sta- 
tistical, assignment, and reporting purposes; 
they are not used in the individual's records 
to represent his profile. 


PULHES Variations 


A number of profiling systems are being 
developed as variations of the PULHES sys- 
tem. The U. S. Army is developing the 
PULHENS system, in which the N replaces 
the S (neuropsychiatric) of PULHES and the 
S stands for “‘speaking voice."’ Speaking 
voice frequently has been considered as a use- 
ful category for profiling systems because of 
the extent and importance of verbal communi- 
cation, especially in those jobs involving 
telephones and inter-communication systems. 

The Committee on Neuropsychiatry of the 
Division of Medical Sciences of the National 
Research Council has suggested that the S of 
PULHES be divided into N (neuropsychiatric 
disturbances), I (intellectual capacity), and 
C (character, including motivation, morale, 
and performance), resulting in the abbrevia- 
tion PULHENIC. 

Another suggestion for a modification of 
the PULHES profile has been that the C 
(character) of PULHENIC be changed to A 
(adaptability) and that an S (speaking voice) 
be added, resulting in the mnemonic device 
PULHENIAS. 


PLUMSHEAF 


The PLUMSHEAF profiling system is in 
the formative stage. It is being developed in 
Canada for possible military and industrial 
use. The nine categories of this system 
tentatively have been described as follows: 


P—Physical capacity; a capacity for physical 
effort. 

L—Locomotion; the abiliry to walk, run, 
jump, bend, etc. 

U—Upper extremity; the ability to lift, shove, 
throw, etc. 

M—Manual capacity; the ability to grasp, 
seize, hold, finger, etc 

S—Emotional stability. 

H—Auditory ability; the ability co hear. 

E—Visual acuity. 

A—Appreciation of color; color vision. 


F—Special factors [7]. 


There are six classes of special factors, includ- 
ing skin diseases, ophthalmic diseases, en- 
vironmental factors, speech defects, mental 
defectiveness, and diseases of the nose, 
throat and ear. 

Each of the categories, except A (apprecia- 
tion of color) and F (special factors), may be 
graded on a scale which ranges from grade 1 
(unusual excellence) through grade 6 (unfit 
for any kind of work). Color vision (A) has 
two grades. The special factors (F) are not 
graded, but are noted and entered on the pro- 
file if they are found in the individual being 
examined and would impose a limitation on 
the placement of the individual. 


The R.C.A.F. Profiling System 


The Royal Canadian Air Force physical 
profiling system was first described [4] in 1943 
and has been in use since that time. The 
RCAF has used it for profiling both men and 
jobs. This system has six primary categories 
and eight secondary categories. 

The six primary categories are: (1) visual 
acuity, (2) color vision, (3) hearing, (4) 
hands, (5) arms, and (6) legs. Each of these 
categories has three qualifying grades, except 
color vision which has two. ‘Grade 1 may 
roughly be interpreted as perfect function; 
grade 2 as mild disability; and grade 3 as 
moderately severe disability."" [4] An as- 
signed grade for each of these six primary 
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categories is always part of the profile, ¢.g., 
313211, in which the first 3 is the grade as- 
signed for visual acuity, the first 1 is the grade 
assigned for color vision, and so on for the 
six primary Categories. 

The eight secondary categories are: (1) 
height under 63 inches, (2) weight over 200 
pounds, (3) effort-limiting diseases, (4) 
speech defects, (5) orthopedic deformities, 
(6) chronic respiratory conditions, (7) 
chronic skin conditions, and (8) mild emo- 
tional instability. These secondary cate- 
gories are not always part of the profile, 
rather, they are recorded as “not permissible’ 
when they would constitute a serious handi- 
cap for the job under consideration, and they 
are recorded whenever present in the indi- 
vidual being examined. The profile for the 
job of Pigeon Loftman, for example, is 
313211/3.5.6. This means that vision may 


be of a moderately severe disability, color 
vision must be perfect, hearing may be of a 
moderately severe disability, hands may have 
a mild disability, arms must be perfect, legs 
must be perfect, and secondary factors 3 
(effort-limiting diseases), 5 (orthopedic de- 


formities), and 6 (chronic respiratory condi- 
tions) are not permissible on this job. The 
profile of an individual who could perform 
this job, then, must be at least as good as 
313211 and must not contain any of the secon- 
dary factors 3, 5, or 6. 

Minimum physical demands profiles have 
been developed for RCAF jobs, using the 
products of job analysis, and an Index Manual 
has been developed in which jobs are grouped 
on pages numbered according to profile. In 
this manual, jobs are listed by title, followed 
by the code numbers of whichever of the eight 
secondary factors are not permissible for each 
job. If a placement officer, then, is seeking 
the jobs for which a person with the profile 
113212/3.4.6 qualifies, he turns to page 
113212 of the manual and eliminates the jobs 
on that page which are followed by any of the 
secondary categories 3, 4, or 6—the remaining 
jobs on that page are the ones for which the 
person is medically qualified. 


A.A.F. Profiling System 


In 1944 the U. S. Army Air Force published 
a guide [9] based on a profiling system which 
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contained the following categories: (1) eyes, 
(2) color vision, (3) hearing, (4) hands, (5) 
arms, (6) legs, and (7) torso. Each of these 
categories, except color vision, had three de- 
grees which referred to the ‘‘degree of nor- 
mality’’ of the individual in regard to the 
specific category under consideration. 

This system was developed **. . . for the use 
of counselors and vocational advisers as well 
as other personnel technicians in reassigning 
men returned from combat areas’’ [6]. Psy- 
chologists, physicians, and personnel tech- 
nicians developed profiles for jobs in terms of 
their physical demands, the end result being 
a matching procedure for placement purposes. 


Profiling Problems 


A number of questions arise in the evalua- 
tion and use of profiling systems. 

e Does profiling provide sufficiently detailed 
descriptions to permit specific job placement? 

For example, in a PULHES profile of 121111 
the precise meaning of the 2 grade under U 
(upper extremities) is mot apparent. For 
matching an individual with a specific job it 
could be significant whether the defect was of 
a finger, elbow, or shoulder. The Royal 
Canadian Air Force system somewhat 
counteracts this probable weakness by using 
the eight secondary categories which are 
noted when they are present in the individual 
and when they are not permissible on the 
specific job. 

e Can the intellectual and psychiatric charac- 
teristics be evaluated properly in the opera- 
tional situation? 

It is difficult to evaluate these character- 
istics of individuals, even under ideal clinical 
conditions. A possible method to get the 
required data is to use complete case histories 
and batteries of tests. However, this pro- 
cedure has obvious disadvantages in the oper- 
ating situation. It is perhaps still more dif_i- 
cult to determine the psychiatric requirements 
of jobs. 

e Can satisfactory grade or degree descrip- 
tions be developed? 

Thus far, there has not been agreement as 
to the number of grades which should be used 
for each of the categories in profiling sys- 
tems. The number of grades used in the sys- 
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tems described above ranges from three 
through eight. Research is needed to deter- 
mine the optimum number of grades to be 
used and the manner in which these grades 
should be described. : 

e Are some of the categories within profiling 
systems too broad to be meaningful? 

This question has been raised particularly 
in regard to the P (physique or physical 
capacity) category, for this category includes 
such things as organic defects, age, build, 
strength, stamina, height, weight, agility, 
energy, muscular coordination, and similar 
characteristics. The question has been raised 
whether a single number (grade) can reveal 
much about all of the characteristics which 
are subsumed fader the P category. It can be 
noted that this very general category has been 
left out of the RCAF system. 

e Are most jobs so all-inclusive as to physical 
demands that they cannot be profiled ade- 
quately? 

The problem here revolves around such 
considerations as multiple-assignment pro- 
cedures, rotation policies, and multiple- 
climate requirements. In many jobs, both 
industrial and military, people perform one 
type of work today and a different type to- 
morrow; or they may be called upon in cer- 
tain relatively infrequent instances to per- 
form duties the physical demands of which 
are considerably different from those of their 
routine duties. In the military services, 
personnel are rotated from home-base duty to 
combat or shipboard duty, with a consequent 
change in physical demands resulting from 
job combinations and environmental changes. 
e Have these profiling systems been designed 
to allow for checks of goodness? 

The present authors have yet to find any 
reports of studies regarding reliability and 
validity of these systems. Since most of the 
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systems have beech developed primarily in an 
“‘armchair"’ fashion, it is probable that they 
were not designed with these checks in mind. 
Such studies appear to be urgently needed. 
These questions need not mean thar profil- 
ing systems cannot be useful. They do indi- 
cate, however, that there are many challeng- 
ing problems for research in the physical 
capacities and physical demands area. 
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A Citizen’s Duty 


The urgent need to promote public understanding of the important issues with 
which we are confronted calls for vigorous action by both the government and 


the people .... 


The greatest single contribution toward the solution of this 


problem is to arouse in the individual a sense of his public duty to participate in 
the decisions that must be taken by his country in world affairs.—George C. Mar- 
shall, Adult Education, Febryary, 1951. 





APTITUDE TESTING: pboes 


“PROVE OUT” IN COUNSELING PRACTICE? - 


—— OF APTITUDE tests are being used 
at increasing rates in educational and 
vocational counseling at the high school 
level. Such batteries produce several scores 
descriptive of the pupils’ abilities, in contrast 
to the single score produced by the typical 
intelligence test. The interpretation of mul- 
tiple scores requires a greater degree of judg- 
ment than does the evaluation of a single 
index. 

Aptitude tests provide information of para- 
mount importance both to the counselor and 
the student seeking direction at a critical 
moment of decision. For this reason, if for 
no other, the results of their use should be 
subjected to searching and continuing ex- 
amination. Do the signposts they erect 
actually point the way toward success in 
specific educational and vocational careers? 

For a long time there has been reason to be- 
lieve that they do. Those familiar with the 
methods by which aptitude testing has de- 
veloped will be aware of these reasons. 
But to the conscientious psychologist, as- 
sumptions are not enough. How will coun- 
seling based on the results of aptitude testing 
work out in actual experience? 

To answer this fundamental question, the 
authors recently undertook a follow-up study 
of the careers and activities of students who 
were given the Differential Aptitude Tests in 
1947.! 

The DAT were devised to provide an in- 
tegrated, scientific, and well-standardized 
procedure for measuring the abilities of boys 


1A more technical summary of this research was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the American Psychologi- 
cal Association in September, 1951. 


Groros Banner is President of the Psychological 
Corporation. Haroxp Sgasnors is Director, and Avex- 
anpgR Wasman is Associate Director of that organiza- 
tion's Test Division, 


and girls in grades eight through twelve for 
purposes of educational and vocational guid- 
ance. They are intended to assist the coun- 
selor in discovering the student's potential- 
ities for the many fields of endeavor in which 
performance on tests such as these is predic- 
tive of learning success. Each student has a 
certain amount of aptitude for various curric- 
ula or vocations. The advisor’s task is to 
help the student discover what that amount is 
and to counsel accordingly. 

Most aptitude test data for educational and 
vocational careers are based on students and 
workers tested after they have already em- 
barked on their careers. This procedure re- 
quires the often doubtful assumption that ex- 
perience on the job or specific learning in the 
higher educational institution has not ap- 
preciably altered the student's ability in the 
traits measured by the tests. It would seem 
more reasonable to assume that experience 
does often result in changes in relevant abili- 
ties; and that the students’ test scores secured 
before experience has played its role are the 
data the counselor needs to advise students 
who are about to choose careers. 

One of the all-important features of the 
follow-up study is that it utilizes the latter 
approach; it represents one of the relatively 
few instances reporting on the later success of 
students tested while they were still in bigh 
school. The study reveals the ability patterns 
ot high school students who subsequently 
achieved success in various educational and 
occupational undertakings. 

Questionnaires were sent, through the co- 
operation of six public school systems, to 
2,900 former high school students who had 
been given the eight parts of the DAT in the 
spring of 1947, when they were high school 
juniors or seniors. The tests measured ver- 
bal reasoning, numerical ability, abstract 
reasoning, space relations, mechanical reason- 
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ing, clerical speed and accuracy, and language 
usage (spelling and grammar). 

The questionnaire called for a statement of 
what the former student had done either at 
work or in school following his graduation. 
A supplementary question asked for his plans 
for the immediate future. Almost 60 per 
cent, or 1,700, replied. 

The returned forms were sorted into cate- 
gories according to the post-high school 
career of the respondent. If, for example, 
John Doe had spent two or more years at 
Texamass University studying business ad- 
ministration and indicated his intention of 
continuing toward a degree in this specialty, 
he was classified as ‘“‘Degree Candidate, 
Business." Those individuals who made 
frequent shifts of employer or school so that 
no consistent career pattern could be seen 
were grouped in the category of *‘Unclassi- 
fied."" 

Using this procedure and setting 20 cases 
as a minimum for independent consideration, 
the males fall into the following groups: 


Degree-Secking Students 
Pre-medical 
Science (Biology, Chemistry, Mathematics, etc.) 
Engineering (includes Architectural Engineer- 
ing) 
Liberal Arts (includes Pre-law) 
Business Administration 
Education (includes Physical Education) 
Various: Pre-dental, Agricultural, etc. 


Non-Degree Students in Two-Year Schools 
Business, Technical, Fine Arts, etc. 


Employed 
Salesmen 
Various Skilled: Butcher, Musician, etc, 
Clerks: General Office Work 
Mechanical, Electrical and Building Trades 
Various Unskilled: Truck Driver, Laborer, etc. 


Military 
Unclassified: No Consistent Work or School Record 


The young women occupy the following 
groupings: 


Daegree-Secking Students 
Science (Biology, 
etc.) 
Liberal Arts 
Education (includes Physical Education) 


Non-Degree Students 
Technical and Registered Nurses 
Fine Arts 
Secretarial Training 


Employed 
Stenographers and Secretaries 
Clerks: General Office Work 
Telephone and Switchboard Operators 
Saleswomen 
Various: Beauty Operator, Nurse's Aid, etc. 


Married 
Unclassified: No Consistent Work or School Rec- 
ord 


Chemistry, Mathematics, 


Tastes I and II present, for males and fe- 
males, the percentile equivalents of the aver- 
age scores of each of these groups on each of 
the Differential Aptitude Tests. The per- 
centiles are based on the appropriate norms for 
each sex, as published in the DAT manual. 

The authors found, in comparing the mean 
test scores of those who replied to the ques- 
tionnaires with the mean scores of those who 
were not heard from, a small but consistent 
difference for both sexes in all tests in tavor of 
those who returned questionnaires. This 
difference can probably be attributed to the 
tendency of those with higher test scores to 
have greater success and the tendency of those 
who have greater success to cooperate more in 
reporting their careers. There is probably an 
over-representation of individuals who have 
continued their education and an under- 
representation of individuals who have made 
frequent job shifts or who have failed in their 
school courses. For the purpose of this study 
such biases are not serious since the criterion 
for inclusion in a group has been the con- 
tinued and apparently successful pursuit of a 
well-defined occupation or academic career. 
Consequently, the biases in reporting may 
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cause under-representation of some careers 
but it is not expected to result in the distor- 
tion of the characteristics of the group who 
have consistently pursued a particular type of 
activity. 


Significant Findings 


The quantity of data is such that complete 
discussion would require far more space than 
the limits of this article afford. The follow- 
ing comparisons suggest significant findings 
of the study. 

Among the males, pre-medical students 
showed definite superiority on each of the 
tests and were particularly advanced in verbal 
reasoning, numerical ability, spelling, and 
grammar. These tests have high validity 
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in academic situations and it is probable that 
the strong competition for admission to 
medical schools has become so well known as 
to have a self-selective effect upon the pre- 
medical group. A larger sample would be 
preferable. 

The second group, men seeking B.S. de- 
grees, is also small. It is not quite as select 
as the potential physicians but 1s excellent in 
numerical ability. 

Male groups representing students of engi- 
neering, liberal arts, and business administra- 
tion provide data which are more appropriate 
for comparison (Figure 1). Each of these 
groups contains more than 60 cases and each 
represents a fairly well-defined course of 


study. Mean test results show that business 


TABLE | 


Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores on the Differential Aptitude Tests for Various Educational 
and Occupational Groups 


MALES 





Group Designation 


Degree-Seeking Students 

Pre-medical 

Science (Biology, Chemistry, Mathe- 
matics, etc.) 

Engineering (includes 
Engineering) 

Liberal Arts (includes Pre-law ) 

Business Administration 

Education (includes Physical Educa- 
tion) 

Various: Pre-dental, Agricultural, etc 

Non-Degree Students in Two-Year Schools 

Business, Technical, Fine Arts, etc 


Architectural 


Employed 

Salesmen 

Various Skilled. Butcher, Baker, etc 

Clerks: Gen. Office Work 

Mechanical, Electrical and Building 
Trades 

Various Unskilled: 
Laborer, etc. 


Truck Driver, 


Military 
Unclassified: No Consistent Work or 
School Record 
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TABLE Il 


Percentile Equivalents of Average Scores on the Differential Aptitude Tests for Various Educational 
and Occupational Groups 


FEMALES 





Group Designation 


Degree-Secking Students 
Science (Biology, Chemistry, Mathe- 

matics, etc.) 23 
Liberal Arts 74 
Education (includes Physical Educa- 

tion ) 79 
Non-Degree Students 
Technical and Registered Nurses 34 
Fine Arts 21 
Secretarial Training 35 
Employed 
Stenographers and Secretaries 140 
Clerks: Gen. Office Work 265 
Telephone and Switchboard Operators 49 
Saleswomen 24 
Various: Beauty Operator, Nurse's 

Aid, etc. 45 
Married 87 
Unclassified: No Consistent Work or 

School Record 40 


students are poorer than the other two groups 
in verbal reasoning, the engineers are clearly 
superior in numerical skill, the business stu- 
dents fall behind in abstract, and the engineers 
are distinctly ahead in both space relations 
and mechanical reasoning. In clerical speed 
and accuracy, the liberal arts candidates lead, 
followed by the business and engineering 
groups in that order. The language usage 
tests show a clear advantage for the B.A. 
aspirants in both spelling and grammar. 

It is interesting to note (Tasie I) that the 
small group of men seeking bachelor's degree 
in education is a less highly select one than 
the several categories previously mentioned. 
It may be that those who obtain advanced 
degrees in education more often have done 
undergraduate work in liberal arts or science. 
The somewhat miscellaneous group of po- 
tential pharmacists, dentists, and agricultural 
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students falls below the educators and slightly 
above the non-degree students. 


Student Groups Above Average 


The student groups can reasonably be de- 
scribed as above average for the general 
population, but it would not be appropriate 
to characterize the employed groups in gen- 
eral as below average. Those high school 
students who subsequently entered the me- 
chanical, electrical, and building trades are 
somewhat inferior in verbal reasoning and in 
language skills, but attain their highest 
scores in mechanical reasoning (Figure 2) 
Clerks seem to be distinguished from both 
skilled and unskilled trade groups by superior 
knowledge of grammar and spelling rather 
than by high scores on the test of clerical 
speed and accuracy. The unskilled—truck 
drivers, delivery men, stock clerks, farm 
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Figure | 
Differential Aptitude Test Profiles of Three 


Male Degree-seeking Groups 
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Figure I 

Differential Aptitude Test Profiles of Two 

Employed Male Groups 
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Figure Ill FEMALES 


Differential Aptitude Test Profiles of Two 
Female Degree-seeking Groups 
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Figure IV FEMALES 


Differential Aptitude Test Profiles of Three Employed Female Groups 
Verbal Reasoning 

Numerical Ability 

Abstract Reasoning 

Space Relations 

Mechanical Reasoning 


Clerical Speed and Accuracy 


Language Usage I—Spelling 
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Employed 
140 Stenographers and Secretaries ———— 
265 Clerks: General Office Work 
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workers, and laborers—while below average 
in the verbal area, are even poorer in numeri- 
cal reasoning. Those young men who have 
entered military service differ but little from 
the entire male sample, displaying a slight 
disadvantage in numerical skill and gram- 
mar. The unclassified males, representing 
those whose.shifts of job or school did not 
permit assignment to some other category, 
are undifferentiated by the tests from the 
population average. 

For female graduates (Taste II) the data 
show that young women working toward 
science degrees are highly superior in verbal 
reasoning and outstanding in numerical 
score. The liberal arts students form a 
highly select group with particular eminence 
in verbal reasoning and in grammar, sur- 
passing the science students by an appreciable 
amount in the latter area (Figure 3). 


Education Students 


Whereas the male students of education 
obtained significantly lower scores than did 
their counterparts in liberal arts, the women 
preparing for teaching careers are quite 


similar to those seeking other degrees. Stu- 
dents in schools of nursing display numerical 
and verbal reasoning ability superior to high 
school senior girls, but below the means of 
the degree candidates. The young women 
attending two-year business and secretarial 
courses are not much different from the 
average of their high school classmates. 

Those employed as stenographers or secre- 
taries are somewhat above average on all 
tests but quite significantly so in spelling 
(Figure 4). In this test their average 1s ap- 
preciably higher than that of the young 
women who attend two-year secretarial 
schools. This idiosyncrasy of the group is 
supported by other data which show spelling 
to be by far the best predictor of ability to 
learn shorthand. 

The rather large group of clerks appears to 
be somewhat inferior in the language and 
numerical skills but attains an average per- 
centile rank in clerical speed and accuracy 
(Figure 4). The telephone operators appear 
to do appreciably better on the tests than the 
clerks do. Those who report employment as 
saleswomen sccm to be inferior in verbal 
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reasoning as well as in language skills (Figure 
4). 

The *‘Married"’ group is composed of those 
young women who besides being married are 
neither in school nor at work, presumably be- 
cause of domestic responsibilities. It is 
interesting to note how closely their test re- 
sults adhere to the general average except 
for the small superiority in space relations 
and mechanical reasoning. 

It is apparent that a longer time interval 
would be preferable in order to base the cri- 
terion of “‘success’’ upon completion of a 
college course rather than upon two years of 
apparently successful residence. Present 
plans call for another study of this group 
when five years have elapsed after high school 
graduation in the hope that a later criterion 
can be obtained for most of those students re- 
ported in the present study. 

It is also apparent that a much larger 
number of cases would be desirable so that 
there would be more homogeneity and larger 
numbers in the various career groups. When 
data of this sort become available it will be 
possible to construct norms tables for highly 
specific academic and vocational careers so 
that the counselor will be able to make more 
refined judgments than present tables permit. 
The procedures followed here offer the 
possibility of providing a sounder basis for 
the interpretation of test results in high 
school counseling than do the ordinary 
validity studies. It is hoped to continue this 
type of investigation, although the time and 
expense involved pose very formidable prob- 
lems. 


Conclusions 


Meanwhile, important conclusions can 
be drawn from this initial follow-up study. 
One is that data from the study support in 
general the present practices of counselors. 
Thus, those students who tended to show su- 
periority in their knowledge of words and the 
mechanics of English while in high school 
comprise the bulk of the group now secking 
degrees in college. Students now in science 
courses and engineering schools are for the 
most part those who showed exceptional 
numerical ability. The engineers obtained 
high test scores in spatial relations and me- 
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chanical reasoning. Girls now employed as to have the greatest validity for academic 
secretaries and stenographers are those who, success. 
as a group, were superior in spelling. Men Among the employed groups are many 
now in the mechanical trades generally individuals who compare favorably with the 
tested better in mechanical reasoning than in academic groupings. If this sample is repre- 
verbal skills. sentative of high school graduates in general, 
Another conclusion drawn from the data there are many persons capable of higher ed- 
produced by the study is that within any ucation who do not continue beyond high 
career group there exists a wide variety of school. 
talent. In the case of academic groups there By identifying these individuals, and by 
is positive selection, yet even the most select enabling counselors in high school to make 
groups contain some individuals who fall at more positive judgments, aptitude testing is 
or below the mean of their high school class certain to contribute increasingly to the best 
in those tests which are commonly thought and most efficient use of human resources. 


THE OLDER WOMAN GOES TO WORK 


1. The average age of all women employed in this country today is 37! 

2. More than six million American working women are over 351 

3. By 1975 it is estimated that 31 million women will be working and the 
greatest number of new recruits will come from the age group between 35 and 54! 

... There are a number of reasons for the accelerating age of women workers. 
The first is the rapidly increasing life span of the population. Some financial 
provision must be made for old age and, since American women outlive their 
men, the economic burden of supporting themselves and the old and young 
members of their families often falls on them. 

The second reason is the high cost of living. Widows with insurance policies 
and pensions which are proving inadequate in the face of rising prices ore 
forced to augment their incomes with full or part-time work. 

And the third reason is industry's need of the services of older women. There 
will always be a large percentage of younger women staying home to care for 
their own small children and the somewhat older woman whose children are in 
college or leading their own adult lives is often the logical one to fill one of the 
increasing number of jobs that our expanding national economy hos created.— 
“The Older Woman Goes to Work,” Glamour, February, 1952. 





iob SATISFACTION researches 


H. Alan Robinson 
Robert Hoppock 


This is the tenth article in a series. It covers 
reports published in 1951, plus earlier reports 
which have just come to the attention of the authors. 
H. Alan Robinson read and abstracted all of the 
researches, and wrote the manuscript. Robert 
Hoppock was responsible for the general plan and 
final editing of the report. Earlier summaries will 
be found in Job Satisfaction by Robert Hoppock 
(Harper & Bros., 1935) and in the following 
issues of Occupations: April, 1938; October, 
1940; February, 1943; April, 1945; April, 1948; 
December, 1948; December, 1949; October, 1950; 
May, 1951. Readers are invited to notify the 
authors of researches appropriate for review in 
future articles. 


HE casuaL reader who prefers not to re- 
view all of the evidence might like to 
know that: 


Zintz and Kerr [23] discovered a definite 
relationship between hearing loss and job 
satisfaction. 

Kates [JJ] was unable to find any relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and personality 
‘adjustment (as measured by the Rorschach). 
Crosby [6], as reported in last year's article, 
came to the same conclusion. 

Katz, Maccoby, Gurin, and Floor [/2] 
found no significant relationship between pro- 
ductivity and general job satisfaction. 

~Chase [5] reported that teachers rated *‘free- 
dom to plan one’s own work"’ as the most 
important factor in job satisfaction. 


Current Emphasis 


Many researchers in the area of job satis- 
faction appear now to accept the thesis that 
such factors as job security, wages, physical 


H. Atan Ropinson is Director of Reading at the Cen- 
tral High School, Valley Stream, New York. Rosert 
Hoppocx is Professor of Education, New York University 


working conditions, etc., are symptoms of 
job satisfaction or dissatisfaction but are not 
causes in themselves. The trend seems to be 
in the direction of a probing for individual- 
adjustment and group-adjustment causes. 
Probably this probing is more enlightening 
than the results of conventional question- 
naires and polls, for it has demonstrated the 
need for an understanding of the reactions of 
an individual in a group working situation 
and a need for clarification of communication 
between individuals, groups, supervisors, and 
management. 

The reader will find that a number of the 
books and periodicals listed in the bibliogra- 
phy are not summarized in this article. 
Rather than devote a little attention to each 
finding, because of space limitation, the 
authors have attempted to summarize those 
articles or books which, in their opinions, 
illustrate the current trend and/or present the 
most significant findings. 


Per Cent Dissatisfied 


In the seven studies which dealt statisti- 
cally with the percentage of workers judged to 
be dissatisfied with their jobs, 30 percentages 
were reported, ranging from 1 to 42 per cent, 
with a median of 5 per cent dissatisfied. 
These studies, added to the others reported in 
the past 17 years, yield 191 percentages, rang- 
ing from 1 to 92 per cent, with a median of 18 
per cent dissatisfied. 


Topics Investigated 


Results of the investigations reported be- 
low and listed in the bibliography suggest the 
presence or absence of relationship between 
job satisfaction and the following topics: 
age [1, 4, 23], amount of authority [12, 13, 22], 
associates [9, 17, 20, 23], communication [I, 
5, 7, 8, 10], company [12, 13], company poli- 
cies [17, 21], counseling [4], education [4], 
ego-involvement [J, 15, 21], equipment and 
supplies [5], experience [/, 5], frustration |/7], 
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hearing loss [23], hours of work [22], initi- 
ative [5, 17], interests [11, 16], kind of organi- 
zation [5], management [2, 7, 9, 10, 19, 22, 23], 
marital status [/, 5], motives, needs, and 
aspirations [12, 13, 15], participation [5, 2/], 
past jobs [12], personality adjustment [6, 11], 
physical working conditions [5, 22, 23], pro- 
ductivity [/2, 13], promotions [1, 5, 12, 13, 
17, 22), race [15], recognition |5, 17, 2/], re- 
sponsibility [/7, 22], security [5, 23], seman- 
tics [5, 8], sense of belonging [17, 22], sex 
11, 5, 17, 21], size of community [1], size of 
organization [/, 22], slowness of change [7], 
specialization [17, 22], status [5, 12, 22], suc- 
cess [18], supervision [J, 5, 12, 13, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23], tenure in job [/, 5, 12, 23], test scores 
|3, 4, 6, 11], turnover [/, 4, 17, 20, 21], unions 
[10], variety of work [17, 22], and wages [1, 
5,9, 12, 13, 17, 21, 22]. 


Summaries of Studies 


Zintz and Kerr [23] studied the relationship 
between job satisfaction and the hearing loss 
of 53 workers. They used Kerr's Tear Ballot 
for Industry to measure job satisfaction and 
a Model 600 Otarion Audiometer to test hear- 
ing. ‘When the age factor is held constant 
by partial correlation, a statistically signifi- 
cant negative relationship survives between 
hearing loss and total job satisfaction. The 
magnitude of this correlation (—0.42) sug- 
gests that about one sixth of the variance in 
job satisfaction is accounted for by variance 
in hearing ability.” 

Kates [11], in another one of his investiga- 
tions concerned with job satisfaction, meas- 
ured interests and Rorschach responses, 
studied 100 male clerical workers employed 
by the United States Government. He found 
that 14 per cent of the workers were dissatis- 
fied and a slight correlation existed between 
clerical scores on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank and job satisfaction as meas- 
ured by Hoppock's Job Satisfaction Blank. 
No relationship was found between job satis- 
faction and Rorschach signs of adjustment as 
evaluated by the Davidson List of Adjust- 


ment signs and the Monroe Inspection Tech- 
nique. 


Turnover 


Andrus [1] studied turnover among secon- 
dary-school teachers in central rural schools 
of New York State. He sent a questionnaire 
to principals and another to teachers. About 
78 per cent (268) of the principals responded 
The principals’ reports stated that about 77 
per cent (656) of the turnover group had left 
of their own volition. Of the group who left 
voluntarily, about 11 per cent resigned be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with the position. 
Withdrawal from the profession seemed to be 
the most significant cause of turnover. 

In contrast to the principals’ reports two- 
thirds of the 371 teachers who responded 
stated that resignation because of dissatisfac- 
tion was a major cause of turnover; 42 per 
cent of the turnover group resigned because of 
dissatisfaction. Obviously the principals and 
teachers were not viewing the complex factors 
causing dissatisfaction and turnover from the 
same frame of reference. Teachers spoke often 
of unsatisfactory relations with principals as 
a cause of leaving. Principals classified many 
teachers as “‘dismissals’’ while the teachers 
thought of themselves as ‘‘resigners."" Nat- 
urally self evaluation on the part of the 
teachers called for a high degree of ego-in- 
volvement. Perhaps much turnover could be 
prevented with better mutual understanding 
and communication between administration 
and faculty. 

Wickert [21] used application blank data, 
employment test scores, depth interviews, and 
the results of a questionnaire featuring 
personality and attitudinal areas to investi- 
gate turnover and morale among several 
groups of young female operators and service 
representatives employed by the Michigan 
Bell Telephone Company. Turnover was 
found to be significantly related to em- 
ployees’ feelings of ego-involvement in the 
day-to-day operations of the company. 
Those who stayed on the job liked the oppor- 
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tunities they had to make decisions and felt 
they were contributing to the success of the 
company. However, those who left the com- 
pany, at the time of separation, seemed better 
satisfied with their wages and were less criti- 
cal of company policies than employees who 
remained, but they were more critical of their 
supervisors. 


Teacher Survey 


Chase [5] obtained returns from 1,784 
teachers in over 200 systems in 43 states in 
reply to a morale questionnaire. On the 
basis of these returns, he concluded that 
teachers in elementary schools tended to be 
somewhat more enthusiastic about their 
school systems than secondary teachers. 
Women teachers were slightly more enthusi- 
astic than men; married teachers were 
slightly more enthusiastic than single 
teachers. Teachers rated superior by their 
superintendents tended to be considerably 
more enthusiastic than those rated below 
average. The extent of satisfaction with the 
school system seemed to increase with years 


of teaching experience, length of service in 
the system, salary and amount of salary in- 
creases. 

When asked to rate the importance of 11 
specifics in their present system contributing 
to satisfaction in teaching, leadership and 


participation were the chief factors. The 
amount of supervision, teaching load and 
salary received the lowest ratings but were 
still selected by well over 50 per cent. When 
asked to rate potential sources of satisfaction, 
teachers rated freedom to plan one’s own 
work higher than any other factor. When 
asked to list changes which would do most to 
increase satisfaction, the major categories, in 
order of importance, seemed to be improve- 
ment of working conditions, improvement in 
salaries, improved professional status and 
greater community recognition. 

Chase supplemented the questionnaire re- 
sults by studying four schools reporting a 
high degree of satisfaction and one reporting 
considerable dissatisfaction. About one hun- 
dred teachers in each school were interviewed 
and were asked to fill out free-answer ques- 
tionnaires; extensive observations were also 
made. Results were similar to those found 
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by means of the original questionnaire but 
semantics now entered the picture. The 
strong teacher usually interpreted freedom as 
carrying the professional responsibility for 
meeting the needs of the pupils; the weaker 
teacher often seemed to think of freedom as 
freedom from supervision and a check on her 
work. Participation was considered im- 
portant, as it was on the original question- 
naire, but too much pressure to obtain it or a 
pretense of its existence caused much more dis- 
satisfaction than satisfaction. There seemed 
also to be some teacher resentment against 
the machinery for participation, especially in 
a large system, which “*. . . may become quite 
cumbersome and the democratic formulation 
of plans and policies may consume much of 
teachers’ time and delay decisions danger- 
ously." 


Follow-Up Studies 


Barnette [4] studied the replies to a ques- 
tionnaire from 890 veterans who had been 
counseled at the Vocational Service Center in 
New York City. Of the 168 who gave rea- 
sons for never beginning their training pro- 
grams, 52 per cent expressed satisfaction and 
10 per cent dissatisfaction with their present 
status. Counselors had predicted ‘‘failure’’ 
for 41 per cent of this group. 

The largest group, 523, were those who 
continued their training in educational insti- 
tutions or on the job. Ninety-one per cent of 
this group were satisfied with their programs 
and 9 per cent dissatisfied. 

Of the 92 who began their training and 
dropped out, 57 per cent were satisfied and 12 
per cent dissatisfied. Counselors had pre- 
dicted *‘failure’’ for 27 per cent of this group. 

The smallest group, 78, had completed 
their training. Ninety two per cent of them 
expressed satisfaction with their programs; 
the 8 per cent who were dissatisfied had 
attended, in the main, trade or business 
schools. 

Stromsen and Dreese [17] received question- 
naire returns from 443 university and college 
graduates who had taken part in the National 
Institute of Public Affairs internship program 
from 1934-1949. The 48 per cent who had 
entered and left the federal service gave as 
reasons for leaving, a *‘sense of frustration on 
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the job” and “‘civil service policies."" Only 
about 10 per cent expressed dissatisfaction 
with pay or advancement. 

Of the 333 who replied to a question about 
actual dissatisfaction, 69 per cent were con- 
cerned with the “‘problems of large-sized 
administration such as lack of opportunity 
for initiative, frustration, slowness of change, 
remoteness of those affected by action, spe- 
cialization."" Many were dissatisfied with 
promotion policies, salary ceilings, influence 
of political process, lack of public recogni- 
tion. The principal satisfactions included 
promoting the public welfare, being a part of 
government affairs, responsibility, associates, 
variety of work. 

Whether the interns had never entered, 
entered and left, or were in federal service, 
the group in general was “‘rather well satis- 
fied with their careers."’ Only 17 (about 
four per cent) were dissatisfied. 


Productivity 
Katz, Maccoby, Gurin, and Floor [12] in- 
vestigated the relationship of employee and 


supervisory behavior and attitude to produc- 


tivity. They studied paired groups of 
workers and foremen engaged in maintenance 
work for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 
They interviewed a total of 298 workers and 
72 foremen. 

Although the foremen of high productivity 
groups did not differ significantly in job satis- 
faction from the foremen of low productivity 
groups, they seemed more secure about their 
standing with their own supervisors, felt less 
pressure, and were more satisfied with the 
amount of authority they had. Workers in 
“high’’ and “‘low’’ groups did not differ 
greatly in attitudes about wages, company, 
etc., but, contrary to what one might expect, 
the workers who produced the least were 
most satisfied with the content of the work 
itself. ‘ 

In an investigation completed last year, 
Katz, Maccoby, and Morse [13] found similar 
results in a study of clerical workers. 


Bibliography 


The following list includes many references 
not mentioned in the article. For the con- 
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venience of those who wish to read further on 
the subject, but who do not care to examine 
all of the references in the bibliography, the 
following selections are listed: 

Readers interested in research directed 
toward the causes of job dissatisfaction might 
read [6], (8), [12], [12], [23], [15], [76], (221, 
and [23]. 

Readers especially interested in turnover 
studies and studies dealing with aspects of 
turnover will profit by reading [1], [3], [4], 
[17], and [21]. 

Those readers interested in the relation- 
ship of job satisfaction to test scores in the 
areas of personal adjustment, interests, and 
abilities should read [3], [4], [6], [12], [26], 
[22], and [23]. 

Readers especially interested in the results 
of surveys and stated reasons for satisfaction 
and dissatisfaction will want to read [J], [2], 
[4], [5], [6], [20], [24], [27], [21], and [22]. 

Those readers interested in an investigation 
of the percentages of workers satisfied or dis- 
satisfied should read [1], [4], [5], [22], [12], 
[13], [14], [16], and [17]. 
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New 


ON OUR SENSE OF VALUES 


If we can again get our feet upon the true American path, we can pull ourselves 
through our present domestic crisis, which is not really military or economic or 
political, but which in its heart is really moral. We can go through this crisis of a 
kind of moral decay, in which ignorance is considered soundness and intellectual 
quality is suspect, in which distrust seems a safer view to hold than trust, in which 
policemen are more to be respected than judges, and soldiers more than philoso- 
phers. That road, if we follow it, is the road to death for a free America. 
We will get off of it, but only if we work and think and fight—people like me in 
my area and media of influence, people like you in yours.—Eric Sevareid in Man’s 
Loyalties and the American Ideal. 








THE COOPERATIVE PERSONNEL 
approach for the school psychologist 


ANDREW D. ROBERTS 





b in SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST or professional 
guidance worker is often inclined to re- 
gard his primary job as a one-to-one relation- 
ship between the individual student and him- 
self. His training and background experience 
certainly shape his attitudes and techniques 
accordingly. Unfortunately, this policy tends 
to isolate both him and his fine services from 
the attitudinal and organizational framework 
of the teacher and the administrator. Since 
these school personnel often do not see any 
visible beneficial results of this one-to-one 
relationship, confidence and support in the 
work of the school psychologist may dimin- 
ish and the entire counseling program is likely 
to suffer. 

It is the intent of this paper to formulate a 
few guiding principles which have been culled 
through experience and past mistakes in inter- 
school relations, which will strengthen and 
perpetuate the services of the school psy- 
chologist in the community. 
© See That Everyone Has a Stake in the Program. 
It is imperative that all school personnel feel 
that their interest and aid is needed if the 
program is to be successful. The value and 
benefit to be derived by the teacher and ad- 
ministrator who work closely with the 
school psychologist is another vital talking 
point. These individuals should be asked to 
evaluate the services rendered and to com- 
ment on such procedures as the amount of 
visitations and the type of report which is to 
be sent to them. The importance of the local 
school personnel in developing a good set of 
psychological services can easily be estab- 
lished—the problem facing the professional 
guidance worker is to make these educa- 
tional personalities conscious of the necessity 
tor their full cooperation. 


Anprew D. Roserts is School Psychologist, San 
Diego City Schools, California. 


© Consult Fully with All School Personnel. The 
school psychologist will find it advisable to 
ascertain the feelings of teachers and adminis- 
trators concerning a given boy or girl who 
happens to be the subject of a case study. 
Action or recommendation which is taken 
without full knowledge of these attitudes or 
feelings can readily decrease rapport between 
the central office and the local school. Un- 
wittingly, actions or recommendations may 
emanate from the office of the school psy- 
chologist which are directly contrary to the 
wishes or beliefs of individuals in the local 
schools, and this is bound to be the basis for 
the erection of negative barriers in the future. 
e@ Make Practical Down-to-Earth Recommenda- 
tions. Many teachers and administrators 
faced with a stubborn problem often react 
negatively to a case study which is general in 
content and merely explains the facts. These 
personnel quite understandably wish to re- 
lieve the difficult situation confronting them, 
and its continuance merely increases their 
teclings of frustration. Positive action to 
mitigate or solve the problem is usually the 
one procedure which will relieve the pressing 
tensions of the educational workers and the 
students. Therefore, it is advisable for the 
school psychologist to state at least four or 
five specific recommendations which will set 
in motion the wheels to decrease or to dispel 
the acuteness of the problem. 

The transfer of a student who badly needs a 
father substitute from the room of a feminine 
teacher to that of a male teacher is a good 
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example of this principle. A parent confer- 
ence which results in the reduction of a 
mother’s rejection of her daughter and a 
change of this child's behavior in the class- 
room is another type of endeavor which 
visibly increases the effectiveness of the pro- 
fessional service rendered. Positive action 
will tend to reduce the tensions of the school 
people in the field and will promote greater 
cooperation with the psychologist’s office. 

© Follow-up the Cases. Acute clinical workers 
and educators realize that many cases are too 
complex to be solved by one interview or one 
test. Once the school psychologist has un- 
dertaken a case, the teachers and adminis- 
trators regard him as a co-partner in easing 
the tensions which emanate from the student 
source. Repeated phone calls or inquiries 
relative to the status of the boy or girl under- 
going study are appreciated by teachers and 
administrators, and future aid will undoubt- 
edly be solicited if required. ‘*Re-interview- 
ing’’ and “‘re-testing’’ accompanied by new 
or refined recommendations for the handling 
of the particular case at hand will demon- 
strate keen personal concern for the adjust- 
ment of the child and for the welfare of the 
school. This conscious professional attitude 
and activity relative to follow-up will win 
respect and support from the local educa- 
tional institutions. 

© Insist on a Moderate Number of Cases. Too 
many psychologists and guidance workers 
become swamped with large numbers of cases 
and thus find themselves unable to do an 
adequate case study for any individual. The 
quality of the work tends to become low, 
and teachers and administrators lose respect 
for the caliber of the professional services 
which they receive from the central office. 
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Such things as the follow-up of cases, de- 
tailed observations of children, and parental 
conferences become impossible in the face of 
an excessive load. It is wise to insist on as- 
suming no more than a moderate number of 
case referrals and to concentrate on achieving 
some success with the individuals studied. 

© Make Lines of Referral Clear and Consistent. 
It is important to make the lines of communi- 
cation between the school psychologist and 
the local schools quite accessible. Teachers 
and administrators should know the exact 
procedure for referring cases to the office of 
the school psychologist. Such details as to 
the approximate length of time required to 
begin action on the case and the submission 
of the case report should be clearly under- 
stood by all school personnel involved. 
Vague referral policies which are subject to 
constant change combined with unduly de- 
layed case reports tend to decrease the utiliza- 
tion of psychological services by the school 
administrators and teachers. 


These are a few of the guiding principles of 
the cooperative approach which have in- 
creased the effectiveness of the school psy- 
chologist’s office in Santa Ana. Constant 
attention to the plans and techniques outlined 
in this article have brought the individual 
school and the central guidance department 
closer together. Many potential barriers 
which might have reduced the effectiveness 
and longevity of the psychological services in 
this city have been removed or eased con- 
siderably. The school psychologist, whether 
he likes it or not, is working within the 
framework of the school structure, and he 
must be careful to adapt himself to his en- 
vironment. 


WORRY 


One of the wisest men in Des Moines tells me that he has kept track of the 50 

principal things he’s worried about in the last 10 years, jotting ‘em down at the 

bottom of the pages in his diary in green ink. He finds that not one of them 

actually happened; but they bothered him just as much as if they had.— 
Harlan Miller, DES MOINES REGISTER. 





RECRUITING 


a counselor's quandary 
HARRY A. JAGER 


H can A counselor reconcile his patrio- 
tism and his professional creed? Must 
he sacrifice any part of his allegiance to his 
counselee to respond to the recruiter who 
speaks for high causes and momentous is- 
sues? What is the real nature of this quand- 
ary? 

A recent letter from a sincere inquirer con- 
tained the following paragraph: 


Where does guidance end and recruiting be- 
gin when our national economy is concerned 
with defense? Or, stated differently, where 
does the pedantic yield to a realistic approach? 
Or again, if we draft our youth to bear arms 
against the common enemy, why are we not 
permitted to give emphasis to critical short- 
ages in civilian manpower if our facts are rea- 
sonably accurate? To me, it is not a denial of 
the democratic right to choose an occupation 
but rather a sharing of the responsibility of 
defending our way of life. . . 


This letter concerned the need for engi- 
neers, the demand for which in the current 
year is alleged to be more than four times the 
number of prospective graduates. There 
seems to be no meeting of supply and demand 
in this profession for years to come. 

Scarcely a school has not been reached by 
organizations interested in securing candi- 
dates for nursing. Again, educational ad- 
ministrators point to closed schools, over- 
crowded classes, part-time sessions, and say, 
‘Please encourage more girls and boys to 
want to be teachers, especially elementary 
teachers.” 

In many localities new enterprises or ex- 
panding old ones—particularly in counection 
with defense projects—may be looking to the 
school, and through the school to the coun- 
sclor’s office, to fill these needs as a first duty. 


Harry A. Jager is Chief, Guidance and Personnel 
i ranch, 


Services B U. S. Office of Education, Federal 


New and unskilled workers are leaving some 
concerns rapidly to enter better paid defense 
positions. Employers are likely to consider 
money expended in a guidance program 
wasted unless it directs additional needed 
workers to them. 

The armed services ask the cooperation of 
schools in many direct and indirect ways. 
Even though a policy of encouraging young 
men to finish high school is evident to a cer- 
tain degree, the fact remains that immediate 
enlistment cannot stay very far out of the 
picture when a boy finds posters, pamphlets, 
and other recruiting devices at every turn. 
Is it patriotic for counseling to deter a 17- 
year-old from yielding impulsively to the 
stimulus? 


On the Spot 


In all these cases the counselor is on the 
spot. His dilemma is both internal and ex- 
ternal. 

In his own mind he may even justify re- 
cruitment through his office. Why should 
not the guidance program be a direct agency 
in filling the needs of production and of the 
armed forces? Is it not a duty to amplify the 
call of patriotism, to help make the nation 
strong where it is now weak, to put man- 
power where it is most needed, even at the 
expense of some few “‘pedantic’’ considera- 
tions? 

Or again he may be unable to bring into 
action his theoretical opposition to recruit- 
ing as a counseling function. Not long ago a 
man in a position of high responsibility in the 
guidance services of a state said in public 
that he had already called a meeting of his 
counselors to recruit nurses and teachers. He 
was now going home to call a similar meeting 
to obtain engineers and scientists. The en- 
thusiasm for a cause had overcome his theo- 
retical scruples. Was he right or wrong, and 
to what degree and in which respects? 

External pressures have several sources. In 





Where does 
guidance end— 
and recruiting begin? 
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defense work persons burdened with impor- 
tant responsibilities have a feeling of frustra- 
tion as they face disaster through sheer lack 
of manpower. Worth his salt, such a person 
is likely to let his enthusiasm blind him to 
other needs just as important, or to profes- 
sional scruples which at the moment appear 
rather theoretical. Or taxpaying employers 
sensitive to new burdens, and personally suf- 
fering from the lack of workers, seize upon 
the expression “‘vocational guidance’’ and 
take it quite literally. To them it means the 
guidance of young people into their voca- 
tions. Who can blame them? 

Pressures which appeal to patriotism, al- 
truism, and the feeling that the higher values 
should be served are especially hard to re- 
sist. Should not everyone want to defend his 
country, to care for its sick, and to teach its 
young? Is it not unpatriotic, or selfish, or cal- 
lous not to give a few pushes in the right 
directions? 

These are all points at which the training 
and professional ethics of the counselor must 
come to his rescue. Training, because the is- 
sues depend on his knowing the purposes and 
resources of his professional field. Ethics, be- 
cause the question is one of professional right 
or wrong. 

In the first place, the guidance program may 
legitimately take cognizance of all manpower 
needs and of all efforts at recruitment. More- 
over in at least one respect these activities are 
not only appropriate but even essential: 
Recruitment efforts furnish timely informa- 
tion about opportunities for the occupational 
information phase of the guidance program. 
Any form of presentation of the opportunity is 
to be welcomed—posters, pictures, pam- 
phlets, films, addresses, or what-have-you. 
An occupational field which fails to put its best 
foot forward in presenting its needs for man- 


power may even be called recreant to its duty. 
It is suspected that perhaps the teaching pro- 
fession may be among those open here to a 
charge of non-feasance. 


Safeguards Necessary? 


Must guidance workers use any safeguards 
here? Of course. They must make sure that 
all opportunities have a voice, not merely 
those with the best talkers. They must be 
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sure that if in their enthusiasm certain pro- 
tagonists exaggerate their statements, the 
young people learn to analyze and evaluate 
the claims. Good, but less well represented, 
opportunities must be protected from neglect 
or understatement. But so far as providing a 
hearing is concerned, counselors need feel no 
ethical qualms about aiding the efforts of any- 
one looking for manpower if he is honest 
about it. 


Control These Floods 


Where then should a dam be erected to 
contain and control these floods of persua- 
sion? Clearly at the door of the counselor's 
office. Here the youth meets impartiality 
and objectivity. Here the question is asked, 
“What about your aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests?’’ Here the youth is led to a com- 
prehensive review of possible choices before 
he makes his decision. Here, if the job has 
not already been done by the library, occupa- 
tional classes, or the rather effective scuttle- 
butt of the youngsters themselves, any false 
claims and glamorized statements are viewed 
in the cold light of facts. Here, so far as 
possible, reason rather than emotion becomes 
the ruling factor. 

Should not then the counselor at this junc- 
ture inspire the boy or girl with a sense of 
duty, of patriotism, or of service? The answer 
is not so simple as it sounds. These admi- 
rable traits are the result of the cumulative 
effect of the home, community, church, and 
school—including, it is hoped, the guidance 
service—upon the character of the child up to 
that moment. Such qualities are hardly af- 
fected in interviews. Both practical and pro- 
fessional aims seem, therefore, to argue 
against persuasions. This does not, of course, 
mean that the counselor should discount or 
minimize desirable emotions. He should, 
however, recognize them for what they are— 
drives which can be even more useful when 
implemented by facts essential to their proper 
effectiveness. 

So the guidance program willingly par- 
ticipates in good recruiting. But for the 
counselee the counselor must be the balance 
wheel, the interpreter, the guardian against 
impulse, a bulwark against the tendency of 
society to disregard the individual in its 





Recruiting: A Counselor's Quandary 


powerful drive to further the purposes of the 
group. Even while doing this the counselor 
will probably help bring about a better dis- 
tribution of manpower than as if he espoused 
any recruiting cause no matter how noble. 
The correspondent quoted at the beginning 
of this article at a later point in his letter 
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should be handled not “‘to the detriment of 
the individual but rather (to) an awakening 
of our youth to opportunities which are also 
in the best interests of our country."’ This 
point of view seems entirely reasonable and 
practicable. In arriving at it the counselor 
may draw upon his best techniques and high- 


arrived at this conclusion: Recruitment est ethical standards. 


MENTAL HYGIENE FAKIRS 


. .. the twentieth century equivalent of the nineteenth century medicine man has 
kept pace with the times. No longer does he offer his panacea in bottles at a 
dollar each. Touched by the great twentieth century discovery of human emo- 
tions as the roots of so much physical and mental illness, he has deserted bottles 
for the consulting room. The medicine man has become the psychocharlatan, and 
while he can be found the country over, Los Angeles is his capital.... In some 


places absolutely anyone literate enough to sign his name is free to call himself 
a psychological counselor, psychologist, or psychoanalyst and go into business as 


a healer of mental disease. In Los Angeles, he may not be satisfied with any 
of these modest, old-fashioned titles: he may prefer to be a practitioner of 
“Robotics,” “Advanced Korzybski type semantic therapy with continuous elec- 
tropsychometric monitoring,” or “psynamics, training in the art of living effectively.” 

Real professional competence is built around a body of knowledge which 
can be acquired only by years of study and supervised practice through which 
the young professional learns to apply his special knowledge in a disciplined and 
responsible way. Many who yearn for the satisfaction and honor of being pro- 
fessional therapists are unable or unwilling to devote time and effort to so much 
learning or to practice so much restraint in the race for fame and fortune. These 
people provide the raw material for a profitable side-racket in the field of 
psychotherapy—the running of schools to train would-be practitioners.—Ger- 
trude Binder, “Psycho-Charlatans: They Prey on Human Misery,” in the March 

Survey. 





Investment per Job 





OCATIONAL COUNSELORS seldom give much 

attention to the tremendous investment 
of capital, management know-how, and in- 
ventive genius that go together to make pos- 
sible the jobs that our students will take over. 
Manufacturing companies with a million 
dollars or more in total resources have be- 
come commonplace, and there are over a 
dozen today that pass the billion dollar mark. 
While big figures of total assets correctly, 
though inexactly, reflect large scales of opera- 
tion it is frequently over-looked that they 
also reflect the heavy capital investment that 
is required, under today’s advanced tech- 
niques, to put tools, machinery, and ma- 
terials at the disposal of the workman and to 
maintain a flow of production and a flow of 
payments to suppliers, to the workman, to 
the tax collector, and the like. The ‘‘power"’ 
of an industrial corporation is power supplied 
to the workman, to turn out the goods and 
in the process to produce his own wages, the 
cost of supplies and equipment, and the taxes 
levied by government. And this is informa- 
tion that vocational counselors should pass 
along to their students! 

The continued heavy cash outlays during 
the past five years for plant modernization 
and expansion brought to new peaks both 
total invested capital and average investment 
per employee in manufacturing enterprise. 
An analysis of the annual reports for 1949 of 
the country’s 100 largest manufacturing cor- 
porations, which collectively employed over 
4,000,000 men and women, showed that 
their combined total asset exceeded $49 bil- 
lion at that time. 


Forrest H. Krrxpatrice is Dean of Students, Bethany 
College, Bethany, West Virginia. 
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For these 100 corporations as a group, total 
assets represented an average investment of 
$12,200.00 for every worker. Of this 
$5,400.00 was in the form of plant and equip- 
ment, valued in most cases at original costs 
less accrued depreciation, a figure which 
grossly understates present-day value in view 
of the sharp rise that has taken place in re- 
placement costs. The remaining $6,800.00 
was largely in current assets used in carrying 
on the business—inventories of raw materials, 
work in process, and finished goods; accounts 
and notes receivable from customers; cash in 
hand and in the banks; and holdings of U. S. 
Government and other marketable securities. 


In particular branches of manufacturing, 
the investment per employee varied widely 
from the $12,200.00 over-all average, ranging 
from $5,600.00 per employee, in four tire and 
rubber companies, all the way up to 
$41,200.00 per employee in four tobacco com- 
panies, where inventories of tobacco in the 
course of being cured tie up large amounts of 
money in addition to needed investments in 
automatic machinery. In modern plants, 
many of the people engaged in “‘manufacture"’ 
merely turn valves, watch gauges, or keep 
records. The range among representative 
major industry groups is as follows: 

This investment, averaging $12,200.00 per 
employee, was provided to the extent of 
$8,500.00 or 70 per cent by the shareholders, 
who number slightly over 5,000,000, with 
the remainder represented by debt—long- 
term bonds and notes, and current liabilities 
for bank loans, accounts payable, tax reserves, 
accrued liabilities, and others. Perhaps an 
explanation of these facts will give our stu- 
dents a more healthy appreciation for the 





Behind each worker: outlay and organization. . . 
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companies who will, in many instances, be 
their ‘‘employers."’ 

It should be pointed out that the total for 
shareholders, exceeding by 1,000,000 the 
number of employees, contains duplications 
to an unknown degree, arising from the fact 
that many individual investors may hold 
shares in more than one of the 100 largest 
companies. An offsetting factor is that 
numerous registered shareholders are trustees 
or “‘nominees’’ holding stock for large num- 
bers of individual owners, and other regis- 
tered shareholders are insurance companies, 


pension funds, investment trusts, and other 
organizations in which millions of individuals 
have some beneficial interest. 


Wherewithal for 4,000,000 Jobs 


it was the total of assets provided through 
these 100 corporations from equity capital 
(comprised of original investment, sales of 
additional stock, and reinvested earnings) 
plus the borrowed money, that supplied the 
wherewithal to make the 4,000,000 jobs pos- 
sible. Pay-roll statistics, given in the annual 
reports of 71 corporations which accounted 


Average Total Assets per Employee of the 100 Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1949 





No. of 


Cos. Industrial Groups 


Average 
Investment 





Iron and steel 


4 
4 
4 
9 
9 
4 
3 
j 
6 
4 


Distilling 


N 
>) 


iz 
nw a> 


3 


Tires, rubber products 
Autos and trucks 
Electrical equipment 
Food products 


Machinery and equipment 
Pulp and paper 
Non-ferrous metals 
Chemical products 


Petroleum products 
Tobacco products 
Other manufacturing 


Total 100 companies 


$ 5,600.00 
6,900.00 
7,100.00 
8,700.00 
10,700.00 
10,800.00 
13,000.00 
15,300.00 
15,400.00 
28 , 800.00 
32, 200.00 
41,200.00 
11,800. 00 


$12, 200. 00 





Disposition of Income of the 97 Largest Manufacturing Corporations in 1949* (In Millions of Dollars) 


% per $ of Receipts 


Total Amount 





Total receipts from sales and other 
operations 
Costs: 
Costs of goods and services purchased 
from others, etc. 
Wages and salarics paid t 
Reserves for depreciation and deple- 
tion 
Federal income taxes 
Other taxes 
Total costs of operations 
Net income 
Pfd. and common dividends paid 


Reinvested in the business 


$57 ,639 100.0 


33,983 
13,320 


* Based on ‘the 100 largest corporations, ‘less Ford Motor Co. , Singer Mfg. C Co., ‘and United Fruit it Co. > , which do not 


publish complete sales and income accounts. 


t Partly estimated, on basis of payrolls reported by 71 companies representing over 85 per cent of the total 


employment of the group. 
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for 85 per cent of the total employment of the 
group, indicate an average compensation of 
$3,500 per employee in 1949. The average 
compensation per employee in 1951 was con- 
siderably above that. 

Sales and income data for 1949, available 
for 97 of the 100 largest corporations, show 
that these organizations not only produced 
enormous quantities of goods but also pro- 
duced enormous payments to others, includ- 
ing—in order of size—goods and services 
purchased, employees’ wages and salaries, 
taxes, reinvestment in the business, and 
dividends to shareholders. 

From the composite income account of 
these companies it will be seen that total re- 
ceipts from sales and other operations in the 
year studied amounted to some $57.6 billion. 
Of this aggregate, $34 billion, or 59 cents per 
dollar of receipts, was distributed for goods 
and services purchased from others; $13.3 
billion, or 23.1 cents, was paid in wages and 
salaries to the companies’ own employees; 
$3.7 billion, or 6.4 cents was paid or accrued 
for direct federal, state, local, and foreign 
taxes. 


It is interesting to note too that, the tax 
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bill for 1949, averaging $37,000,000 per com- 
pany, did not include large amounts of excise 
and sales taxes collected from customers and 
remitted to the various governments. On 
products subject to high and overlapping 
taxes, the levies which the customer paid as 
part of the cost, but which did not even enter 
into the producer’s income account, are 
several times as high as all the direct taxes 
chargeable to operations. Four of the large 
distillers paid direct taxes last year of $113 
million, but also collected excise taxes of 
$1,086 million. Four tobacco manufacturers 
paid direct taxes of $91 million, and collected 
excises of $1,166 million. Twenty petroleum 
refiners paid direct taxes of $744 million, and 
collected excises of $1,792 million. 

Neither do the above payments of taxes in- 
clude the employees’ social security taxes or 
income taxes, levied on wages and salaries but 
collected and paid over to the Government by 
the company, not to mention the clerical 
burden of making out the multitudinous tax 
returns, both in connection with the taxes for 
which it is directly liable, and those for 
which it acts as a collecting agent without 
compensation. 


THE QUALITATIVE FRUITS OF DEMOCRACY 


The American political ideal cannot be an end in itself; people cannot go on 
simply enjoying freedom of speech, freedom of enterprise, equality of oppor- 
tunity and the secret ballot—and nothing else. All of this is necessary; but its 
worth ultimately is measured by the depth and truth and quality of that which 
it produces. Political systems vary, but the need of man for truth and salvation 
will never cease. One therefore must press beyond politics, beyond the sheer 
framework of freedom, beyond the least common denominator which makes every- 
body feel comfortable and happy: one, | say, must press beyond these things 
into the domain of qualitative excellence, where, far from pleasing everybody, one 
may find oneself standing absolutely alone.—Charles Malik, in “A Foreigner 
Looks at the United States” in Man's Loyalties and the American Ideal. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO SEE... 





@ Breakdown, a 40-minute sound movie pro- 
duced by the National Film Board of Canada, 
in its series on mental health, is perhaps the 
Board's most effective and dramatic film to 
date. Robert Anderson again does a superb 
job of directing. The film portrays the men- 
tal breakdown of a 23-year-old girl, her 
treatment in a hospital, and eventual re- 
covery and return to her family. Available 
for purchase at McGraw-Hill and for rental 
at university centers. 

The film utilizes the background and pa- 
tients of the Crease Clinic in British Colum- 
bia. The film is quite realistic, with many 
shots taken right on the wards and grounds 
of the hospital. In the opinion of the re- 
viewers it should be shown only with com- 
petent personnel available for interpretation 
and explanation. 

The story shows a girl at work and begin- 
ning to withdraw. Her disintegration is 
shown, with a traumatic episode of complete 
collapse. The film indicates how the par- 
ents and the community feel when the girl 
gets sick, and the process of their education 
and adjustment to it. 

The main body of material centers around 
the life of the patient in the hospital. Here 
there is ieniten authentic detail which 
should help people to better understand what 
goes on in such institutions. 

Some details of psychotherapy are shown, 
including a therapy situation where the 
patient interviews -. ““next’’ boss, who re- 
coils at the idea that his prospective employee 
has been in an institution. 

Breakdown, Angry Boy, and Activity Group 
Therapy are the three films reviewed in this 
column this year which seemed of most value 
to counselors, in the opinion of the senior 
author of this column. 


w Passion for Life tells the story of what hap- 

ns to a dreary little school in France, 
odio down in traditional recitation meth- 
ods, when a young man with ideas, courage, 
and a passionate love for kids, takes over. 

It is really the children who take over, 
and begin to come alive intellectually and 
work in and with their community. There 


is much opposition, from the traditional 
schoolkeeper and his daughter, who has the 
girls in her rigid care, and from a good many 
of the townspeople. 

There is a tremendous amount of human 
interest in this film. The dialogue is in 
French, with English captions. Pace is 
swift and the whole is engaging. This film 
is the best salesman of progressive methods of 
teaching your reviewers have ever witnessed. 

Passion for Life is distributed by Brandon 
Films, Inc., New York 19, New York. Re- 
views which we have seen of it gave it high- 
est rating. We liked it, too. 


@ The Drop-Out, a McGraw-Hill release, is a 
case study of a boy who disliked school so 
much that he hurried to get out. It points 
up the need for vacates guidance for out- 
of-school youth. It shows how ill-equipped 
some are when they leave school to meet the 
problems of living. 


w The Stay In, companion film to the above, 
is the story of the Alexis DuPont School at 
Wilmington, Delaware, presumably to indi- 
cate that in a good nem students stay with 
education. These two don’t impress your 
reviewers as being up to McGraw-Hill par, 
although they might do to familiarize teach- 
ers in training with the importance of the 
drop-out problem. 


w Since most of the films discussed in this 
column involve the subject of sound pro- 
jection, it is wise to remind ourselves occa- 
sionally that the message of the film gets 
across to the audience best when the ouliey 
of the presentation is highest. One of the 
writers recently attended a professional guid- 
ance mecting at which a 30-minute film was 
shown. During the preliminary discussion 
the projectionist was busy making final 
preparations for the showing. Then came the 
film. The projector lens was dirty, resulting 
in considerable diffusion of the image. The 
screen was placed so high in the room that a 
lighting fixture, hanging from the ceiling, 
obliterated a considerable area from the 
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upper center of the projected image. A 
noisy motor on a water cooler in the room 
provided intermittent background accom- 
paniment. None of these distractions was 
necessary and a minute or so of additional 
preparation would have eliminated them. 


@ The Bully (10 minutes; Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st Street, New York City) 
is another in YAF's series, *‘Discussion Prob- 
lems in Group Living," and is designed for 
grades five through nine. It deals with a 
common problem in group living, that of 
a boy who is too aggressive in his relation- 
ships with other members of the group. 

he story concerns Chick, a boy in his early 
teens, large for his age, who obtains the al- 
legiance of Skipper and Raymond through 
fear rather than respect. Scenes portray 
bullying episodes, especially the major epi- 
sode of the determination of the “‘rascals’’ to 
wreck a school picnic. Various problems are 
posed. 

The narrator concludes with some ques- 
tions addressed to Chick: Are you really so 
brave, or are YOU the one_who is afraid? 
Have you learned anything from the way the 
class has treated you? Further questions of a 

related nature are addressed to the class in- 
“volved. 

As with other films in the series, the film is 
intended to provoke discussion and does 
raise questions which viewers are quick to 
recognize and eager to discuss. 


w Kenneth L. Bowers, who has written spe- 
cial reviews for this column before, con- 
tributes another in the following review. 
Fears of Children is a film that goes a long way 
toward proving that instructional films can 
at their best also be entertaining. With ex- 
cellent photography and sound track and 
with superior acting, Fears of Children is a 
penetrating study of the fears of one child. 
Going one step further, some things parents 
may do about such fears in their children are 
considered. The film should be useful to par- 
ents of young children. Others who work 
with five- or six-year-olds may find it helpful. 

Paul, age six, is quite a normal young 
fellow, with the usual complement of toys 
and pets. At times, however, he sulks, is 
obstinate, is quite afraid of the dark and other 
imagined dangers, and is plagued by night- 
mares. Jim, Ris well-meaning father, is all 
for laying down the law and repressing any 
emotional or ‘‘unreasonable’’ actions. Mary, 
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the loving mother, is inclined to over-protect 
her “‘baby”’ and to make him fearful through 
her own apprehensions. Through the help 
of her friend Alice, a mother who has learned 
by some of the same experiences, Mary is 
helped to see that both her anxiety and Jim's 
stern discipline are responsible in some de- 
gree for creating fears and discontent in Paul. 

While the film does not preach, its points 
are well made. The important fact, so often 
neglected, that adults should keep their own 
emotions under control when disciplining 
children, is strikingly dramatized. With a 
high degree of naturalness and deft touches of 
humor, Fears of Children gives insight into 
some of the problems of the child and his 

arents. It is black and white, 27 minutes 
om and can be rented from the NYU Film 
Library, 26 Washington Place, New York 3. 
It is distributed by the International Film 
Bureau, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. This is the third of a series of films 
sponsored by the Mental Health Film Board, 
111 Madison Avenue, New York. The first 
was Steps of Age, presenting some of the 
problems of the aged when faced by retire- 
ment and dependence. It was produced by 
Film Documents for the State of South Caro- 
lina. The second, Angry Boy, was reviewed 
in a previous issue of Occupations. Fears of 
Children was produced by Julien Bryan for 
the Oklahoma State Department of Health. 


@ Activity Group Therapy, a 50-minute sound 
film produced for the Jewish Board of Guard- 
ians by Campus Film Productions, under the 
supervision of S. R. Slavson, shows a group 
of emotionally disturbed and socially mal- 
adjusted boys in the processes of group ther- 
apy. The film, available = Columbia 
Communications Center, New York, is re- 
stricted to certain professional groups. 

The entire action of the film was filmed in 
secret without the children being aware of 
the camera. The children were together for 
65 sessions, once a week, for a two-hour 
period. The film depicts fragments from six 
of the group sessions, widely dispersed in 
time. 

The film has a short introduction showing 
how the clients were chosen. A case con- 
ference was held on each. Group balance 
was attempted. 

The major portion of the film shows what 
went on in the therapy room, especially the 
interaction of the children, and their use of 
physical materials. The group therapist has 
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a calm and accepting attitude, deeply permis- 
sive, almost passive. 
The film is a fascinating documentary rec- 
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running to the length of a feature article. 
We would like very much to hear from its 
readers whether or not they would like to 


ord of how a group works, and how it may 
modify its members. Changes in some of the 
group members were gradual, but dramatic. 
This film is a most valuable tool for the 
training of clinical personnel. 


have it continue as a feature. We would 
also appreciate suggestions as to its improve- 
ment, were it continued. We have appre- 
ciated your notes calling our attention to 
films for review, and your letters about the 
material written to date.—Wituiam D. Wit- 
kins and Ricuarp U. Hormann. 


@ A Last Worp. This column has been a 


regular feature of this volume, sometimes 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONS IN OUR DAY 


Our troubles with people are accentuated in the twentieth century (as com- 
pared with earlier ones) for three reasons. First, more than ever before we 
know more people—vast numbers of them. Second, more than ever before 
we know few people well.... People are badly misunderstood these days— 
which is one way of stating the third difficulty which | proposed to mention in ex- 
plaining the troubles in our world. We have tried to treat people as victims of 
circumstances, psychoanalytic bundles of urges, self-made creatures blameworthy 
for all the unhappiness they cause, a variety of things which represent an inade- 
quate notion of the inherent nature of the material with which we deal when we 
deal with each other. We have lost touch with the old-fashioned insight into the 
nature of human nature. If we could re-establish conviction about what this man 
is with whom we are dealing, we should find ourselves dealing with other people 
realistically instead of awkwardly.—Mildred McAfee Horton in Man's Loyalties 
and the American Ideal. 


GUIDANCE NOT RECRUITMENT 


In any scheme of cooperation between engineering groups and schools one fact 
should be recognized that is not always apparent: Neither secondary schools nor 
guidance services are or can be engaged in a program of recruitment as such. 
From the schools’ point of view young people in a democracy have a free choice 
in matters of training and vocation. The effort of the school is to see to it that 
these choices are made by young people on a basis of a knowledge of their 
abilities and interests on the one hand, and of al! opportunities open to them, in 
the light of these abilities and interests, on the other. This protection of the in- 
telligent self-interest of the individual, however, is not irreconcilable with an 
increase in the supply of suitable candidates for the engineering profession.— 
Harry A. Jager and Henry H. Armsby in "Engineering and the High School as a 
Source of Supply” in February School Life. 








YOU MIGHT LIKE TO READ... 





Cut to a few columns, because of the need 
to conserve space for Convention reports, 
we have concluded that the best service we 
can render the readers of Occupations this 
month is to draw their attention to profes- 
sional journals and lay magazines which 
most regularly offer interesting and profit- 
able articles for counselors. Readers are 
cautioned that this analysis is based primarily 
on the few months’ experience of this re- 
viewer wherein complete coverage has not 
been made. It is also subject to the limita- 
tion of his predilections and tastes. 


ws Among lay magazines, readers are alerted to 
Atlantic, Fortune, Changing Times, and the 
omnipresent Reader's Digest. Newsweek and 
U. S. News and World Report are helpful in 
keeping current on more general news, some 
of which has guidance implications. Some 
may wish to follow Mademoiselle, Charm, and 
Glamour. Education in Lay Magazines, a 
bulletin of the Educational Research Service, 
may be helpful, but this column will bring 
articles to your attention about as soon as that 
bulletin does. 


w It takes quite a long list to present, in 
approximate descending order, the educa- 
tional journals which tend to carry articles of 
value. They are: NEA Journal, California 
Journal of Secondary Education, School Review, 
Teachers College Record, Clearing House, School 
Executive, Education Digest, Junior College 
Journal, School Life, College and University, 
High School Journal, Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Na- 
tion's Schools, Phi Delta Kappan, Harvard 
Educational Review, and Educational Record. 


w In personnel work, especially in business 
and industry, attention is called to Personnel 
Psychology and Personnel Journal. 


@ Survey, Social Casework, and American Journal 
of Sociology (note the March issue) often yield 


articles of value to counselors. 


m The best bets in keeping abreast of the 


labor market and manpower developments 
are An: 'y Labor Review, Labor Market and 
Emp.2j.neut Security, and Labor Information 
Bulletin. Employment Security Review keeps 
one posted on public job placement services. 


w= Coming nearer home to psychology and 
measurement, you'll find Educational and 
Psychological Measurement always carrying 
something of value and interest and the 
American Psychologist, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Journal of Consulting Psychology, Psy- 
chological Bulletin, and Psychological Abstracts 
sometimes do. 


w And more directly in our field are, of course, 
the Journal of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, School and College Placement, and 
The School Guidance Worker (Vocational Guid- 
ance Centre, University of Toronto). 


The exercise of a keen sense of discrimina- 
tion is necessary for readers in our field to find 
their way through the maze of articles in a 
bewildering array of journals and magazines. 
It seems to this reviewer that two factors 
have been at work in the last decade or since 
World War II to increase production. The 
larger number of articles on guidance and 
personnel reflect the incdenael interest in 
activity of our profession. Secondly, our 
broadening horizons very properly demand 
that we do some reading in a broader range of 
related fields such as sociology, economics, 
philosophy, etc. So we face a serious problem 
of fitting this essential activity into our al- 
ready overcrowded schedules. We hope that 
“You Might Like to Read . . ."” has provided 
you with some tangible leads to ease your 
solution of this problem. In any case, this 
reviewer feels that it has vastly expanded his 
fund of information and horizons. 


and these . . . also: 

‘Teaching of Psychology in High Schools”’ 
in January American Psychologist’; ‘‘Job 
Satisfaction, Productivity and Morale: A 
Case Study”’ in January Occupational Psychology 
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(British); ‘Childs’ Morals and Education: 
A Review"’ and “‘The Educational Value of 
Aesthetic Experience’’ in January Harvard 
Educational Review; ‘‘Consistence of Inter- 
view Methods in Appraisal of Attitudes’ and 
*“Group Size and Leaderless Discussions’ in 
cae See Journal of Applied Psychology; ‘Some 
Notions About Guidance’’ in January Pea- 
body Journal of Education; Problems in Voca- 
tional Planning, California State Department 
of Education, Revised January, 1952, January 
Journal of the National Association of Deans of 
Women (tour articles); ‘‘An Evaluation of the 
Guidance Services in the High Schools of 
Fresno County”’ in January California Journal 
of Secondary Education; ‘Guidance Is a Way of 


Life’’ and ‘‘Requirements for Guidance 
People’’ in January Journal of Education; 
“Relating the High School Program to the 
Needs ot Adolescents: IV, Providing for the 
Intellectual Development of Adolescents"’ 
in January High School Journal; *‘‘Classroom 
for School, Counselors’ in February Em- 
ployment Security Review; *‘Anthropology— 
What's That?” in February New York State 
Education; February NEA Journal (three 
articles); ‘“‘Doctoral Studies Completed in 
Education, 1949-1950: 22. Guidance and 
Personnel . . ."" in March Phi Delta Kappan.— 
Crarence W. Faiwor, College of Education, 
University of Colorado. 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF DEMOCRACY 


Our Jewish-Christian tradition led our forefathers to establish certain princi- 
ples of conduct to which we have more or less adhered, but we have let it be- 
come stylish to stress the end-product of our concept of man and to let people 
grow up in ignorance about the concept itself. Let me pick out three strands in 
the tradition which, if accepted more widely, would help to deal with people 


more effectively. 


1. Human nature is given, not achieved by any one of us. 


“Man is endowed 


by his Creator with certain unalienable rights. . .” 
2. Human nature with all its variations in expression is a universal fact, com- 


mon to the species! 


3. Human nature, for all its imperfections, has in it an element of divinity.— 
Mildred McAfee Horton in Man's Loyalties and the American Ideal. 








BOOKS REVIEWED 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 





Curent-CentereD Tuerapy, by Carl Rog- 
ets. Boston-New York: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1951. 560 pp. $4.50. 


UCH LARGER in scope and greater in 

depth than the caaies Counseling and 
Psychotherapy (1942), this 560-page work of 
Carl Rogers presents a fuller picture of non- 
directive or client-centered therapy. There 
are sections dealing with the philosophical 
and psychological orientation of the coun- 
selor, a detailed elaboration of the therapeu- 
tic process, a summary of research bearing on 
client-centered therapy, application of this 
theory in ‘‘student-centered’’ teaching, a 
training program for “the client-centered 
counselor, many quotations from personal 
documents of clients reporting what they 
have experienced in client-centered therapy, 
and a detailed theory of therapy and al 
sonality structure. Chapters on .play ther- 
apy, group-centered psychotherapy, and 
group-centered administration written by 
Elaine Dorfman, Nicholas Hobbs, and 
Thomas Gordon, respectively, and an intro- 
duction by Leonard Carmichael round out the 
book. 

The major portion of the book is unmis- 
takeably written by Rogers. Just as he indi- 
Cates, all therapy is a completely 
unique experience for the client . . ."’; so is 
the reading of his writings an unique experi- 
ence. hal just as he ie that in some 
clients there is, ‘*. . . a rather considerable 
reorganization of personality . . .’" the thor- 
ough study of this book will result in a rather 
considerable reorganization of the reader's 
point of view about counseling,—or complete 
rejection of what he has read. 

Rogers minimizes the qualifying criteria 
for use of client-centered therapy outlined in 
his earlier book (p. 228-9) as “‘less than help- 
ful,"’ and sets forth the claim that his ap- 
proach to therapy is applicable to all custom- 
ary Classifications of persons according to age, 
normal or neurotic adjustment, dependence, 
socio-economic status, intelligence, and 
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health—the only two exceptions being men- 
tal defectives and delinquents. This claim for 
omnipotence for one approach to all the com- 
plexities involved in dealing therapeutically 
with the problems of individuals places the 
reviewers in a position in which they must 
either embrace the whole cloth of the Roger- 
ian ‘‘school"’ or reject it with equal fervor. 
Rogers himself seems to invite this compas- 
sioned partisanship and to reject compromises 
which have viewed non-directive therapy 
and other therapeutic approaches on a con- 
tinuum relative to the needs of the client, 
stating, “*. . . the person who attempts to 
reconcile them [opposing points of view] by 
compromise will find himself left with a 
superficial eclecticism which does not in- 
crease objectivity, and which lead no- 
where... ."’ (p. 8). This is not the kind of 
thing one can be neutral about; one becomes 
a convert (and that word is used advisedly 
after observation that there is not enough 
evidence to bring all persons into the fold) or 
one does not. 

The Rogerian hypothesis (he acknowledges 
his debt to Otto Rank and Jessie Taft) stated 
briefly is this: ‘ . the individual has a 
sufficient capacity to deal constructively with 
all those aspects of his life which can poten- 
tially come into conscious awareness . . .”" 
(p. 24), and that to implement this the coun- 
selor must, “’. . . assume . . . the internal 
frame of reference of the client, to perceive 
the world as the client sees it, to perceive 
the client himself as he is seen by himself, to 
lay aside all perceptions from the external 
frame of reference while doing so, and to com- 
municate something of this empathic under- 
standing to the client’’ (p. 29). He warns 
that this is not emotional identification ot 
the counselor with client, nor is it the psy- 
choanalytic transference relationship; but 
rather a free, acceptant, and permissive re- 
lationship during which the counselor not 
only perceives as the client does but indi- 
cates to him this feeling. Through utiliza- 
tion of this phenomenalistic “‘alter ego"’ who 





accepts the client wholly, the client learns 
to accept himself and once accepting “‘self"’ 
as it exists can then proceed to reorganize his 
own personality structure. 

So far so good. There is much in this basic 
btw to the respect for the feelings and 
individuality of human beings that is com- 
mon to many other seqesedies to therapy, 
and many counselors not of the Rogerian 
school would heartily subscribe to Rogers’ 
insistance on acceptance, empathy, and the 
self-determination of the client. However 
the message of this book seems to indicate 
that only by wholly following the client- 
centered “‘line’’ can a counselor be success- 


ful. 


Research evidence that supports Rogers’ 
omnibus contentions of the universality of 
his approach, **. . . that client-centered ther- 
apy is very widely applicable—that indeed 
in one sense it is applicable to all people,”’ 
(p. 230) is not satisfying. While in all fair- 
ness to Rogers it must be stated that he sets 
forth many of the limitations of his research 
findings, he proceeds to ignore his own warn- 
ings of the inadequacy of this research with 
such claims as, **. . . our clinical experience 
would indicate that such therapy does not 
seem to do harm to the individual . . ."" (p 
230). It is very disturbing to find statements 
based on ‘“‘our judgment” and ‘‘our conclu- 
sions’’ without supporting evidence and 
then to find him saying that, ‘There is no 
advantage to be gained by trying to set dog- 
matic limits to the use of such therapy."’ 
Is his judgment that client-centered therapy is 
applicable to all except two customary 
—- of persons—*‘in a sense applicable 
to all people,"’ anything else but dogma? 


It will be very difficult for many persons, 
despite Carmichael’s introductory statement 
about the attitude of open-mindedness of 
this psychotherapeutic system, to be other 
than critical of the kinds of experimental 


evidence presented. Much of it simply 
cannot be appraised because the data about 
the subjects of the experiments are too 
scanty. This situation in turn may be due 
to the fact that the author does not believe 
that diagnosis is necessary before therapy is 
begun. Many selections from interviews and 
personal documents are presented as evi- 
dence, but all that the reader is told about 
the client, other than his responses in the 
interviews, is contained in such statements 
as, “She is a young married woman," ‘‘a 
veteran,’ ‘‘a student,"’ or ‘a young woman 


client."" All of pages 88 to 120, for example, 
report in a fascinating, sophisticated manner 
the feelings of one client, as revealed by her 
diary. One wishes for more information 
about her than that she was, ‘‘a professional 
woman who had some psychological back- 
ground [sic] and had taken one course in 
psychotherapy. She was in the city tempo- 
rarily with a friend and was to leave for a 
vacation shortly."" Does not the scientific 
method, for which the author pleads, de- 
mand a more complete description of 
materials with which the experimenter 
works? Is the reader to forget all he has 
learned about the fallibility of human judg- 
ments and accept as evidence that, **. . . so 
far as the counselor could see there was a 
rather considerable reorganization of per- 
sonality ..."* (p. 89). 

If only one person were to use the ap- 
proaches noted above the reviewers could be 
charitable about it, but Hobbs in his chap- 
ter on group-centered therapy goes right 
down the line with the leader. His descrip- 
tions of the subjects of an experimental 
group are brief: *‘Jane Harrison, age 23, is a 
nursery school teacher. Kay Madison, age 
35, is a guidance worker in a southern high 
school. Laura Preston, age 27, is a teacher 
and a part-time school psychologist."’ His 
assessment of results are ‘‘shaky’’ estimates 
by the individual of his growth, estimates by 
persons (unnamed, undescribed, unevaluated ) 
who are “‘competent to make such judg- 
ments,’ and by, **. . . fairly rigorous ap- 
praisal in [and this is the only description] 
an extensive research project involving six- 
teen participants in three groups’ (p. 318). 
The picture of the present status of evidence 
in this whole area of client-centered therapy 
is pointed up by two of Hobbs’ statements. 
He says bluntly on page 315 that, ‘Group 
therapy does work." On page 318 he says 
that, “‘Fairly rigorous appraisal is encour- 
aging. More explicit and detailed statements 
must await further study.”’ 


A certain naiveté seems to run through- 
out the whole book. In the appraisal of 
therapy changes the author uses scores on 

aper-and-pencil personality tests and the 

orshach uncritically and he does not give 
consideration to such things as increased 
sophistication of the subjects during experi- 
ments and the questionable validity of such 
instruments. In attempts to apply the prin- 
ciples of client-centered therapy to leadership 
and administration the ideas are given as if 
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they were new, and as if the author has never 
heard of their application in workshops car- 
ried on during the Eight Year Study of the 
Progressive Education Association and in 
other workshops nearly twenty years ago. 
Because a 10-year-old boy, while playing 
Mr. District Attorney, says he is going to 
shoot and mash the therapist he is assumed 
to be aiming his aggressions against him. 
Could it not have been normal 10-year-old 
boyish play? Much of the research cited as 
evidence of purported changes in client be- 
havior is based on as few as 10 cases se- 
lected from restricted populations. There is, 
then, running throughout the volume either 
extreme naiveté or such an intensity of con- 
centration on the local situation that the 
available and the commonplace are over- 
looked or likely to be misinterpreted. Could 
it be that the authors are too “‘Chicago-Coun- 
seling-Center-centered?”’ 

No review much shorter than the book it- 
self can really do justice to this volume. The 
reviewers have presented just a sampling of 
the issues that are raised, but there is scarcely 
a page without something that will not 
stimulate, challenge, provoke, irritate, dis- 
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gust, or, if you believe and belong, satisfy the 
reader. It should not be read by those who 
are too suggestible for it will sweep them off 
balance. It is not a book to be used as an 
introductory text for counselors-in-training 
because it does not give even the minimum 
acceptable consideration to other points of 
view. The author states in God-like man- 
ner, for example, that prescriptive treatment 
of psychological maladjustment places the 
clinician in a God-like role that seems basi- 
cally untenable from a (his) philosophical 
point of view. Experienced critical coun- 
selors may read it with profit although 
Rogers might not expect them (p. 436) to 
rofit much from it if their previous training 
™ indoctrinated them with the concept 
that the individual is an object to be dis- 
sected and manipulated. Counselors may 
find on pages 436-440 the author's idea of 
what they ought to be if they are to become 
dicsanaendl therapists. Six of the seven 
criteria would seem to apply equally well to 
any professional worker. 

Another theory of personality and behavior 
is presented in the last chapter. As the 
we says, the process of heey dulidieg 
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MORTUARY EDUCATION 


In the mortuary field, a career shortage of trained men and vechnicians has 
come to light. Opportunities which once were thought to be open only to 
young men who would “inherit” the business, or who had established an 
apprentice-like contact with a funeral director, are now open to students 
seeking dignified and remunerative careers. 


Because of the constant increase in scientific knowledge, and the college 
training now required for a license to practice in many states such as Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan and many others, the need for 


trained men is constantly growing. 


Careers in the mortuary field are more and more approaching the profes- 
sional level, and the requirements are being constantly expanded, not only 
to develop good technicians but to afford a college education that will let 
them take their rightful places in the affairs of their communities. 


For the past four years, Temple University has in conjunction with Eckels 
College of Mortuary Science, conducted programs leading to Associate 
Degrees. These programs coordinate the college course and the professional 
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Counselors who know MLte’s Jobs and Futures 
reprints will want to read this whole issue of the 
magazine. Its theme: YOU AND THE BOSS. 
Problems young beginners face are explored— 
some straight and some tongue in cheek: 


How to get a raise 


The problem boss 


Cliché view of the boss, seen by 
Sid Caesar and Imogene Coca 


You the boss—your own fashion shop 


It’s on the newsstands during May. 
Use this coupon for other J&F standbys. 
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in regards to personality has gone on apace _. 
in the last decade. As he says, too, ‘‘It may 
seem presumptious to offer still another con- 
ceptual framework for the regarding of per- 
sonality."" Could be. 

If one discounts the attempts to indicate 
experimentally that client-centered therapy 
is good, this book can be read as a fine ex- 
position ot a personal point of view by a 
man with strong convictions and deep faith. 
Until, however, some evidence is available 
concerning the relative efficacy of this and 
other methods of therapy gathered in places 
in addition to the Chicago Counseling Conte 
most practical counselors working in other 
than experimental clinics would do well to 
keep this book in that section ot their li- 
braries designated as very interesting theory. 
—Joun W. M. Rorsney and Ropert A. 
Heimann, University of Wisconsin. 
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Human Factors in MANAGEMENT, ed. by 
Schuyler D. Hoslett. (Revised edition.) 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951. 
$4.00. 327 pp. 


! F- PROBLEMS Of human relations are gaining 
increasing attention of all who work with 
people. Industrial executives are among 
those who are seeking ways and means of 
improving their management programs. This 
book contains some of the most recent re- 
search findings in dealing with problems of 
relationships between management and labor. 
Nineteen well-known leaders in the field of 
human relations have presented a very in- 
teresting and helpful discussion of some of the 
major problems of supervision, training, and 
labor-management cooperation in this re- 
vised edition. 

All personnel workers will find this a book 
that has implications for their work. The 
analysis of ‘Leadership and Human Rela- 
tions’’ is particularly helpful to those who 
have supervisory responsibilities. The chap- 
ter which follows, on ““The Supervisor and 
Human Relations,’’ is especially helpful to 
those engaged in training supervisors in in- 
dustry. 

Increased productivity due to good human 
relations programs has been difficult to prove. 
Research findings and case studies presented 
in one chapter provide the type of evidence 
needed to demonstrate the effectiveness of 
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good personnel programs. Such evidence 
can be used in convincing administrators and 
executives in other than the industrial field 
that guidance and personnel services may be a 
good investment in any budget. 

The chapters on ‘Training Leaders in Hu- 
man Relations’’ are especially helpful to those 
engaged in supervisory training and training 
of other personnel workers. A complete out- 
line of a supervisory training program aimed 
at changing attitudes is mem. The use 
of “‘role playing’’ as a technique is explained 
and illustrated. 

The final chapter on ‘‘Organization-Wide 
Factors in Human Relations’’ deals with 
methods of management that result in satis- 
factions and dissatisfactions of employees. 
Here are discussed such factors as wages, 
hours, working conditions, profit sharing, 
supervision, benefits, and other influences on 
employee morale. 

he reviewer particularly recommends this 
book to those engaged in training guidance 
workers for education. Obviously it is writ- 
ten primarily for those engaged in training 
personnel workers in business and industry as 
well as for management in those fields.— 
Cart M. Horn, Institute of Counseling, Testing 
and Guidance, Michigan State College. 
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How Sane Are You? by Arthur Myers. 
New York: The Exposition Press, 1948. 
143 pages. $3.00. 


T= AUTHOR, a social worker, purports to 
present the essential information about 
mental disease in popular language. He asks 
the reader to compare himself with psychot- 
ics, neurotics, and psychopaths. The style is 
simple and the book is written largely in the 
first person. 

The dynamics of adjustment in this volume 
seem over-simplified. The reader is told that 
he can “‘choose the road that leads to adjust- 
ment or the road that leads to insanity’ 
(p. 73). Heisalso told that **. . .intelligence 
and mental disease lie at the two opposite 
ends of the personality scale’’ (p. 100). Al- 
though the author refers to methods that 
undoubtedly reduce tensions and anxiety in 
his clients and aid their adjustment, the 
major emphasis in his discussion of adjust- 
ment is rational—knowledge of symptoms 
and a description of traits important in ad- 
justment. Likewise, in discussing insight the 
author seems to place more emphasis on the 
cognitive aspect than on a dynamic reorienta- 
tion with a large affective element that grows 
through new perspective. 
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The use of the term “‘intelligence’’ is not 
clear. At times the author seems to mean 
what we refer to technically as emotional 
maturity or social intelligence. In other 

arts of the book he speaks Sealy in terms of 

chavior reflected in intelligence test scores. 
He discusses recurrently the importance of an 
increase in intelligence as a means of prevent- 
ing mental Hoole. Some of the traits de- 
scribed as characteristics of ‘‘intelligence’’ 
are indeed important in personal adjustment. 
The reader could probably have been as- 
sisted more by suggestions and by additional 
cases indicating situations and activities 
which under some conditions would develop 
such traits than by a description of the traits 
themselves and a continual emphasis on the 
need for them. 

The volume could also have been improved 
by giving more examples of subjects venti- 
lating their feelings and slowly and substan- 
tially meeting their anxieties in a counseling 
situation or in group creative ventures. 
There is very little discussion of resistances 
within the subject. There apparently is an 
assumption that problems need only to be 
faced frankly and that anyone can do this 
after reading a book which suggests it. 
There is not enough emphasis on the fact that 
confronting some anxieties abruptly may be 
impossible or even harmful. 

Some question must be raised as. to whether 
a description of symptoms and a discussion of 
traits have much eapienkc value for the 


person who feels that he is emotionally un- 


stable. Most of the current literature in this 
field emphasizes the importance of profes- 
sional counseling and adroit guidance into 
creative activities. In such relationships, 
the individual can attain emotional release, 
ventilation of feelings, and the kind of in- 
sights that may result in new perspective and 
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new emotional reorganization.—Frep Mc- 
Kinney, Professor of Psychology, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 





OpporRTUNITIES FOR EDUCATION IN THE 
Next Decapg, edited by E. T. McSwain 
and Jack R. Childress. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 122 pp. 
$3.25. 


HE REPORT OF the fourth conference for 

school officials sponsored jointly by the 
University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University is described in Opportunities for 
Education in the Next Decade. 

American free public education faces its 
greatest crises at a time when the attention 
of the country is focused on preparation for 
the defense of our way of life. In this arena 
the opponent is a totalitarian philosophy 
whose chief aim is the enslavement of men’s 
minds as a means to world conquest. Ideo- 
logical struggles are historically of long dura- 
tion. The role of education must be made 
crystal clear if it is to play its important part 
in the struggle. The American people must 
understand education by participating in the 
establishment of its boxed policies if it is to 
serve in the defense of free men. 

The major problem facing the adminis- 
trator is the development of a method 
through which the American public can and 
will become well informed about its schools. 
Much of the present criticism of public edu- 
cation is an expression of sincere concern for 
an adequate education for these times. It is 
many times confused, uninformed and lack- 
ing in validity. There is incontrovertible 
evidence that some of the criticism is of a 
more sinister, subversive nature. 

Other critical problems facing the schools 
are those of inadequate physical facilities, 
shortage of adequately trained personnel, 
mounting buildin sel qunting costs and 
an oppressive tax load. 

The opportunities for Education in the next 
decade will be found in the attack upon and 
the = or complete solution of these 
problems. 

The present-day administrator must occupy 
a strategic position in each community and 
possess the qualifications of an educational 
statesman if he is to lead that community, 
through its board of education, to the under- 
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standing and solution of the educational prob- 
lems peculiar to it. 

Our schools are good schools. Good ad- 
ministration will make them better. The 
reports on the Mid-West Program, The Im- 
provement of Administration in Indiana, and the 
research in school administration at Wiscon- 
sin University may well be the forerunners 
of significant programs with the potential to 
provide adequate educational leadership at 
the woes of the country’s problem, the 
local school system. The unmistakable 
theme running through this report admon- 
ishes the school administrator to involve 
the citizens of his community with school 
personnel in the perpetual processes of plan- 
ning and evaluating the school program as 
the only adequate means of bringing about 
intelligent support and ——— of it. 
As citizens learn to participate in the forming 
of broad educational policies for their com- 
munities, a clear-cut distinction must be 
achieved between policy formation and policy 
execution. 

Education in a democracy will always be 
in some kind of crisis because it is inherent 
in it: education means inquiry and inquiry 
leads to change. Educational opportunities 
in the next decade are the richest in the his- 
tory of the great experiment of free public 
education. To be successful in the ideo- 
logical struggle for the minds of free men 
long-range planning must undergird our ef- 
forts in American free public education.— 
F. Eucens Muse .ter, Superintendent of Schools, 
San Bernadino, California. 





> 


Careers in Physics, by Alpheus W. Smith. 
Columbus, Ohio: Long's College Book 
Company, 1951. 271 pp. 


( eee we ve needed this book. We've 
needed a comprehensive book on phys- 
ics to help us in synthesizing the unwieldly 
plethora of journal articles on this small but 
growing profession. 

And we've needed someone with enough 
stature in the field to do the job. But, I 
rather wish Dr. Smith had been a bit more 
orthodox in following the basic outline for a 
“*good"’ occupational monograph. I feel he 
spends time in blanketing the processes of 
work, which could have been used more ad- 
vantageously in describing the worker on the 
job. 
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On such essential career considerations as 
salaries, Dr. Smith analyzes the problem in 
terms which may content the fruited worker 
in the field. But to the career explorer—sup- 
posing he is interested, and I'm not at all sure 
today’s teen-ager is—the generalization reads: 
"*. .. physicists . . . may feel very sure . . . they 
will be properly compensated .. . ."’ 

The manuscript is written in a scholarly, 
leisurely fashion—as precisely as one could 
expect from a Dean Emeritus. The t's are 
crossed, the i's are dotted. You're relieved 
of even a vocational counselor's compulsive 
need to read between lines. 

I do say this, that anyone who plods 
through this book, will know whether or not 
he ought to enter the field. Smith's emphasis 
on the aspirant’s proper attitude is uniquely 
clear—which, unfortunately, contemporary 
career books fail to achieve in their drive for 
“the facts.”’ 

My question is: will the average boy 
careerist shoulder arms all the way through 
the 271 pages in the detail it warrants? I 
question bis doing it voluntarily. 

Standard-make counselors of the M.A. 
school trundle to their work an experience 
laden with social sciences. I've found them 
to be notoriously deficient in familiarity with 
careers of physical and natural sciences, other 
than engineering, medicine, etc. For this 
reason, Smith's work is useful as a profes- 
sional learning tool. 

On the debit side, the illustrations are 
rather ordinary and unimaginative. Nor 
can we say that the few charts are very con- 
tributory. 

I'm glad to see included a useful list of col- 
leges and universities granting graduate de- 
grees. 

We rather suspect that Professor Smith 
shares in common with patriarchs in science 
the feeling that “‘women are fine as far as they 
go, but... "’ He says: “Notwithstanding 
these excellent opportunities, only women 
with superior mathematical ability, physical 
intuition, and scientific curiosity, should be 
encouraged to enter physics as a profession."’ 

Inasmuch as only 91, or 2.6 per cent, of the 
total of 3,439 physicists and electronists are 
women (listed in American Men of Science, and 
quoted in U. S. Dept. of Labor Bulletin 1027), 
Dr. Smith may have a point. 

I recommend this as a collateral text for 
high school and undergraduate physics 
courses, with a somewhat greater leaning to- 
ward the latter, because of reading level. 
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Until something very much better comes 
along, Dr. Smith's work will probably be the 
best we have on the career of physics, and at 
that it isn’t bad at all.—Harotp Mutter, 
Executive, New Orleans Vocational Guidance 
Service. 
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Phil Sterling, Salesman, by Michael Gross. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1951. 
200 pp. $2.50. 

Written by the author of Money-Making Salesmanship, 
this book gives some ¢ tips on how to be a good 
salesman. Tied in with the tips is the story of a young 
man who answered an ad, ws through industry, skill, 
and sincerity molded himself into a good salesman. 


Nancy Gets a Job, by Helene Laird. New 
York: The World Publishing Company, 
1951. 224 pp. $2.00. ~ 

The best job that Nancy, who wanted to be an editor, 
could get was secretary to the editor of a publishing 
house. Why she was passed up when the promotions 
were handed out, and how she finally made good make 
up this story of a young editorial assistant’s progress. 


Occupational Abstracts: Vocational Train- 
ing Teacher (No. 147), by Vernon F. Group. 
(November, 1951). Personnel Services, Inc., 
Peapack, New Jersey. 6 pp., folder. $.50 
each. 


A composite summary of the available literature. 
Discusses nature of the work; future prospects; qualifica- 
tions; earnings; advantages and disadvantages, etc. 


Good Teachers Make Good Neighbors, by Kay 
Grove. A Jobs and Futures reprint from 
Mademoiselle (January, 1952), 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, New York. 4 pp. 
$.10. 

In Latin America, Yankee teachers combine teaching, 
U. S. style, with learning a new life and language. 
This reprint says “teaching jobs are plentiful because 
apparently many schoolmarms with wanderlust have 
never heard of Latin-American opportunities.'’ How to 
get the jobs, what they pay (not too much, but the mine 
is pleasant, and professional experience to be gaine 
desirable), and odes essential inlormecion is presented 
in Mademoiselle's sprightly style. 


Enlistment Qualifications (2 pp.); Officer 
Standards (6 pp.). Free from Job Depart- 
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ment, Glamour, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


These fact sheets give up-to-date information on oppor- 
tunities in the WAC, WAVES, WAF, Marines, Nurse 
Corps, and Women's Medical Specialist Corps. —— 
cations are outlined for the various services, inc uding 
age, education, period of service, maritial status, etc. 
Educational opportunities while in the services are ex- 
plained, and the details are given on opportunities in the 
officer reserve. 


Employment, Education and Earnings of Ameri- 
can Men of Science. (Bulletin No. 1027.) 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1951. §$.45. 
Copies available: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S$. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Information for this study was collected for the Na- 
tional Research Council for the Department of Defense. 
It covers 42,000 of the $0,000 scientists listed in American 
Men of Science. The scientists studied were primarily re- 
search workers. Next to research, teaching was the 
activity most often reported. One of the main purposes 
of the survey was to provide a roster of the outstanding 
individuals in every branch of natural science. 


Social Workers in 1950. (1952) American 
Association of Social Workers, Inc., One 
Park Avenue, New York 16, New York. 78 


PP- 

Seventy-five thousand social workers in this country in 
the age Mog 1950 formed the group examined in this 
survey. ¢ professional group is described under such 
headings as employment, personal characteristics, educa- 
tion and experience, salaries and hours of work, supple- 
mental benefits, comparison of economic status with other 
fields, nae and method. Charts and appendix tables 
give detailed figures on such topics as retirement plans, 
age and marital status, average salaries by type of pro- 


gram. 


Occupational Abstract No. 149: Civil Engi- 
neer, by H. Alan Robinson. (January, 1952.) 
6 pp. $.50. Personnel Services, Inc., Pea- 
pack, N. J. 

A composite summary of the available literature in 66 
references. Discusses nature of the work; future pros- 
pects; opportunities for servicemen; opportunities for 
women; qualifications; preparation; entrance and ad- 
vancement; earnings; number and distribution; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages; related occupations; 
sources of further information. 


Occupational and Guidance Information for 
Principals, Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Stu- 
dents. Free from your nearest Navy Re- 
cruiting Station. 


Lists Navy occupational information currently avail- 
able. 
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A Career for Men. U.S. Coast Guard, Wash- 
ington 25,D.C. Free. 

This booklet is illustrated with pictures of life in the 
Coast Guard, and equipped with the facts on a career in 
this service. 


Canadian Guidance Monographs: Osteo- 
pathic Physician; Cook or Chef. 4 pp. each. 
$.10. The Vocational Guidance Centre, 205 
Avenue Road, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 


These monographs discuss the job fields under such 
headings as nature of the work; history and importance; 
working conditions; qualifications; preparation; oppor- 
tunities for advancement; remuneration; advantages and 
disadvantages; how to get started toward the occupa- 
tion; related occupations; further reading. 


They Made It. National Urban League, 
1133 Broadway, New York 10. $.10. 


A dozen and a half stories from 17 cities over the nation 
tell how young Negroes achieved success as electrician, 
television scaliaae cashier, medical technician, phar- 
macist, etc. One of these stories—that of the Editor of 
Guidance Index—was retold in the November Occupations 
in the Current News section. 


The Dean of Women in ihe Institution of 
Higher Learning. 


Revised Edition, 1950. 
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National Association of Deans of Women, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. l6pp. $.25. 


Chapter headings include ‘The History of the Posi- 
tion’; ‘The Specific Responsibilities’’; ‘*‘Who Should Do 
Personnel Work?"’; *‘The Contribution of the Dean of 
Women"; ‘What Are Her Specific Functions?’’; *‘Per- 
sonality, Knowledge and Skills Needed by a Dean of 
Women"; *Training.” 


Licensed Occupations in Ohio. Guidances 
Services Section, State Departmem of Educa- 
tion, Division of Vocational Education, 68 
East Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 20 
pp. No price listed. (Mimeographed.) 


Occupations are listed in a table with essential in- 
formation about each, such as requirements, fees, duration, 
licensing board, and examination information. 


“Recent Publications on Selection of Non- 
Supervisory Personnel.’ Selected References 
No. 33 (May, 1950). 4pp. $.15. Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


A listing of pertinent literature under the heading of 
“Employment Forms"; “Employment Interviewing”; 
“*Pre-Employment Physical and Psychological Testing,” 
and ‘‘General."’ 

















HISTORY OF 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGY 
by A. A. Robock 





Here is the first history of American 
Psychology ever to appear, showing 
through development stages how this 
vastly significant aspect of human study 
reached its present importance. The vol- 
ume presents an over-all picture covering 
three centuries, including the numerous 
divisions and activities of the powerful 
American Psychological Association. 


Author of more than twenty books on 
human behavior (many translated into 
foreign languages), and as one who stood 
close to the chief architects of the science, 
Dr. Roback naturally possesses much first- 
hand information. The ever-growing im- 
portance of the subject to students, re- 
searchers, psychologists, and intelligent 
laymen renders this an invaluable tool for 
study, reference, and genuine interest. 
Copiously illustrated. $6.00 





Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


LIBRARY PUBLISHERS 


8 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 














BERTRAND RUSSELL’S 
DICTIONARY OF MIND 
MATTER & MORALS 


This exhaustive work offers more than 
1000 definitions and opinions of the 1950 
Nobel Prize winner, arranged as a handy 
key. Here is Russell's challenging thought 
on politics, ethics, philosophy of science, 
epistemology, religion, mathematical phi- 
losophy, and on topics crucial to an under- 
standing of international affairs today. 
Dipped into casually it rewards the 
browser with stimulating and acute intel- 
lectual insights. Read intensively it will 
be found indispensable to a fuller appre- 
ciation of one of the profoundest minds 
of our age. $5.00 


Expedite Shipment by prepayment 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 204 
| New York 16, N. Y. 
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WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 





Vetma D. Haypen, Dean of Women at New 
Haven State Teachers College, has been ap- 
pointed Associate Professor of Education, 
School of Education, New York Univefsity. 
Dr. Hayden will assume her duties in July as 
a member of the Guidance and Personnel 
Administration Department. 


Howarp J. Frease, Jr., joined The George 
Washington University Counseling Center 
February 1 as Counselor-Psychometrician. 
Previously he was a graduate assistant at the 
University of Maryland Counseling Center. 


Dana B. Rosiee has joined the Schools 
Branch of the Training and-Education Office 
of the Federal Civil Defense Administration. 
Formerly he was with the Professional Edu- 
cation Division of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation and Education Office of the Veterans 
Administration. 


Exizasetu L. Tayxor has joined the staff 
of Endicott Jumior College, Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, as Registrar. 


Morton Rasin, formerly of the Federation 
of the Handicapped, New York City, is now 
employed by the Jewish Vocational Service, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eighteen high school guidance workers 
who have been named to an advisory com- 
mittee for the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Counseling Center include: Fatuer 
ReGan, Aquinas Institute; Ray Francis, 
Benjamin Franklin High; Marocaret Miner, 
Charlotte High; Paut Sprincer, Edison 
Tech; Lorerra McCarty, Jefferson High; 
Joun Cupp, Madison High; Frep Myers, 
East High; Mrs. Jesse Barry, John Marshall 
High; Ira Berman, Monroe High; Ep 
Pickarp, West High; Lyext Brown, Bloom- 


field Central; Neva Jacxuina, East Rochester 
High; Nartauie Leonarp, Irondequoit High; 
Frances YounGc, Marion Central; Oca 
Hincxiey, Medina High; Cnarzes Ros, 
Victor High; Ruts Puexps, Webster High; 
Harotp Munson, Williamson High. 


Epwarp J. Gormaart, was appointed a full- 
time Counselor at The George Washington 
University Counseling Center May 1. 


W. Lestre Barnette, )Jr., Director of the 
Vocational Counseling Center and Assistant 
Professor in Psychology at the University of 
Buffalo, is the recipient of a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship for lecturing in psychology and vo- 
cational guidance in India for the coming 
academic year. He will be Visiting Pro- 
fessor at the Central Institute of Education at 
the University of Delhi. Part of his duties 
will consist of the establishing of a vocational 
guidance center, a pilot project as a prelimi- 
nary step by the government of India towards 
the establishment of a series of such counsel- 
ing centers. 


Etvin Apams, now on military leave from 
his position as Vocational Adviser with the 
Veterans Administration in New York City, 
was reassigned by the Department of the 
Army September 1 from the 301st Logistical 
Command, where he was Classification and 
Assignment Officer, to the Armed Forces 
Examining Station, Memphis, Tennessee, as 
Personnel Psychologist in charge of mental 
testing and interviewing. 


Ciara B. Merririscp, former Assistant 
Professor of Home Economics at Lindenwood 
College, St. Charles, Missouri, is now Head 
of the Department of Home Economics and 
Associate Professor, Centenary College 
Shreveport, Louisiana. In her new capacity 
she acts as a student adviser. 


Mitton Bernstein has left his position as 
Psychologist at the Jewish Vocational Serv- 
ice, Montreal, Canada, to accept the per- 
manent appointment of Employment Inter- 
viewer with the New York State Employ- 
ment Service Division of Placement and Un- 
employment Insurance. 
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Arkansas 1943 


California 
Long Beach 1949 


Northern 1920 


San Diego 1952 


Southern 1922 


Colorado 1925 


Northeastern 1951 


Univ. of Colorado 1950 


Connecticut 1929 


Delaware 1950 


District of Columbia 1922 


Pres., Charles Teeter, High School, Star City 
V. Pres., George W. Harrod, DeQueen H. S., DeQueen 
Secy.-Treas., D. W. Feezor, 732 W. Cherry St., Jonesboro 


Pres., Dr. Hugh S. Brown, Dean of Administration, Long Beach State College, 6201 
Anaheim Rd., Long Beach 

V. Pres., Dr. Stanley R. Ostrom, Coordinator of Child Welfare Service, Board of Educa- 
tion Bldg., 715 Locust Ave., Long Beach 

Secy., Mrs. Opal Switzer, Counselor, Jefferson Jr. H. S., 750 Euclid Ave., Long Beach 

Treas., Harold Stewart, Dewey Continuation H. S., 8th & Locust, Long Beach 

Pres., Dr. Henry C. Lindgren, Psychology Dept., San Francisco State College, Buchanan 
St., San Francisco 

V. Pres., Helen Dobbie, V. Princ., Jefferson Union H. S., Daly Cit 

Secy.-Treas., James J. Hamrock, Asst. Princ., James Denman Jr. H. S., San Francisco 
(2285 Broadway, Apt. 4, San Francisco 

Pres., Clayton M. Gjerde, Asst. Prof. of Education, San Diego State College, San Diego 

V. Pres., George C. Clark, Administrative Assistant, Industrial Div., Solar Aircraft 
Co., San Diego 

Secy., Carol H. Alderson, Visiting Teacher and School Social Worker, San Diege City 
Schools, San Diego 

Treas., Harry E. Shierson, Counselor, San Diego Vocational School and Jr. College, 
San Diego % 

Pres., Dr. Margaret E. Bennett, 351 S. Hudson Ave., Pasadena § 

V. Pres., Homer D. Fetty, 2335 W. Fourth St., Los Angeles § 

Secy., Mrs. Lucille A. Douglass, 601 S. Acacia St., Compton 3 

Treas., Roy Stenborg, Employment Supervisor, Bank of America, Room 407, 650 S. 
Spring St., Los Angeles 14 


Pres., Byron Wanser, Voc. Adv., Vet. Admin., 2885 Grape St., Denver 

V. Pres., Walter Fischer, Asst. Dean of Students, Denver Univ., of Detroit, Denver 
Secy., Delano L. Bender, Voc. Adv., V. A. Hosp., 1055 Clermont, Denver 20 
Treas., Lawrence W. Marshall, 4703 W. Moncrieff Pl., Denver 12 

Pres., Owen L. Caskey, Prof. of Educ. Psy., Colo. A & M, Fr. Collins 

V. Pres., Howard T. Reid, Prof. & Couns., Colo. St. Coll. of Educ., Greeley 
Secy., Carroll H. Miller, Prof., Colo. A & M, Fr. Collins 

Treas., Jack Shaw, Prof., Div. of Educ., Colo. St. Coll. of Educ., Greeley 
Pres., Sam Kipp, 953 Regent St., Boulder 

V. Pres., Gerald F. Ulrich, 2209 Baseline Rd., Boulder 

Secy., Barbara Davis, 2910—Sth St., Boulder 

Treas., Charles E. Dillon, 1137—10th St., Boulder 


Pres., Dr. C. Winfield Scott, Voc. Couns. Serv., Inc., 321 Congress Ave. at Cedar Sr., 
New Haven 11 

V. Pres., Franklin A. Graff, Dept. of Guid., West. Ave. Sch., So. Norwalk 

Secy., Mrs. Phyllis Canfield, 165 Mohegan Ave., New London 

Treas., James M. Orr, 15 Prospect St., New Haven 11 


Pres., Miss Elizabeth Cloud, Wilmington H. S., Del. Ave. & Monroe Sts., Wilmington 

V. Pres., Mr. Robert J. Buckalew, Milford Special Sch., Milford 

Secy., Mrs. Jeanette R. McDonnal, P. S. DuBont H. S., 34th and Van Buren Sts., Wil- 
mington 

Treas., Mrs. Audrey Milspaw, Bridgeville H. S., Bridgeville 


Pres., Salvatore DiMichael, 2606 Central Ave., Alexandria 
V. Pres., Helen Samuel, 4804 No. Rock Spring Rd., Arlington 7 
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Florida 
North 1948 


South 1941 


Georgia 
Athens 1947 


Atlanta 1936 


Howgii 
Honolulu 1937 


Ilinois 
Central 1952 


Chicago 1920 


Indiana 
Central 1942 


Northeastern 1948 


Northern 1940 


Kansas 1928 
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Secy., Leonard W. Vaughan, Geo. Wash. Univ., Washington 
Treas., Dorothy Wallace, Suite 508, 2025 Eye St., N. W., Washington 6 


Pres., Dr. W. W. Ehrmann, Room 304, Peabody Hall, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 

V. Pres., Justin E. Harlow, Jr., Room 312, Admin. Bldg., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 

Secy.-Treas., Dr. Charles R. Foster, Rm. 202, P. K. Yonge Bldg., Univ. of Fla., Gaines- 
ville 

Pres., Mrs. Elva MacPherson, Couns., Fla. St. Empl. Serv., 3430 S. W. 28th St., Miami 
33 

V. Pres., Clarke Ketzle, Dist. Supervisor, Voc. Rehab. Serv., 2333 Biscayne Blvd., 
Miami 

Secy.-Treas., Miss Marguerite Clark, Placement Couns., Miami Sr. H. S., 4130 Hardee 
Rd., Miami 


Pres., William B. King, Princ., Fitzgerald H. S., Fitzgerald 
V. Pres., Anne Seawell, 160 Stanton Way, Athens 
Secy.-Treas., Miss Birdie Bondurant, 725 Cobb St., Athens 


Pres., John D. Sewell, Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta 
V. Pres., Dean Ben Massey, Georgia Inst. of Tech., Atlanta 
Secy.-Treas., Eleanor Moncrief, 597 College St., Hapeville 


Pres., Benjamin L. Marx, Jr., P. O. Box 2930, Honolulu 

V. Pres., Mr. Yeuell Harris, Liliuokalani Bldg., Miller & Vineyard St., P. O. Box 2360, 
Honolulu 

Secy., Miss Beatrice Loui, Farrington H. S., 1564 No. King St., Honolulu 

Treas., Riley L. B. Yee, Leahi Hospital, 3675 Kilaoea Ave., Honolulu 


Pres., Dr. Walter M. Lifton, 109 Gregory Hall, Univ. of Ill., Urbana 
V. Pres., _ N. Evans, 203 Gregory Hall, Univ. of Ill., Urbana 
Secy.-Treas., Raymond E. Schultz, 200 Gregory Hall, Univ. of Ill., Urbana 


Pres., John T. McMahon, 330 Normal Pkwy., Chicago 21 

V. Pres., Russell Kempiners, Western Elec. Co., Hawthorne Station, Chicago 21 

Secy., Betty Olson, Supervisor of Trng., First Natl. Bank of Chicago, 38 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 90 

Treas., Dorothy Dockstader, Dir., Placement Bur., DePaul Univ., 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago 

Branch Membership Chairman: Mrs. Blanche B. Paulson, Chicago Bd. of Educ., 228 N. 
LaSalle St., Chicago (Refer all requests for membership) 


Pres., Josephine Armuth, Dean of Girls, 730 Fourth St., Columbus 

V. Pres., Dr. William L. Howard, Sch. of Educ., Butler Univ., Indianapolis 
Secy., Dr. Lyle Esterson, Div. of Educ. & Applied Psy., Purdue Univ., Lafayette 
Treas., Claude Keesling, 3348 No. New Jersey St., Shortridge H. S., Indianapolis 
Pres., Wallace E. Beer, 637 Runnion Ave., Fr. Wayne 

V. Pres., Mildred Brigham, Central H. S., Fr. Wayne 

Secy., Mrs. Habel Huber, 1334 Fay Dr., Fr. Wayne 

Treas., Homer W. Dutter, No. Side H. S., Fr. Wayne 3 

Pres., Edward B. Quinn, Testing Off., Notre Dame Univ., So. Bend 

V’. Pres., Mr. E. J. Gray, Personnel Asst., Studebaker Corp., So. Bend 

Secy., Katherine Van Buskirk, J. W. Riley H. S., So. Ben 

Treas., Helen Goppert, Washington H. S., So. Bend 


Pres., Paul Sharer, Dean, Clinton Jr. Coll., Clinton 

V. Pres., Charlotte Nelson, Girls Couns., Ames H. S., Ames 

V. Pres., Andy Woolfries, North Jr. H. S., Sioux City 

Secy.-Treas., Dr. Frank Wellman, Couns. Trainer, St. Bd. of Voc. Educ., Iowa St. Coll., 
Curtiss Hall, Ames 


Pres., W. W. Bass, Chief of Adv., Vets. Bur., Wichita 
V. Pres., Dr. E. Gordon Collister, Dir., Guid. Bur., Kansas Univ., Lawrence 
Secy.-Treas., Ramon L. Charles, Superv. of Guid. Serv., St. Bd. for Voc. Educ., Topeka 





Kentucky 1936 


Lovisiana 1923 


New Orleans 1950 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1926 


Tri-State 1947 


Western 1952 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 


Western 1936 


Worcester 1936 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Wolverine 1951 


Directory of Branches 


Pres., —- A. Gardner, Route 3, Jefferstown 
V. Pres., Mr. W. A. Branson, 739 Jefferson Cr., Louisville 13 
Secy.-Treas., Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, $07 S. Third St., Louisville 


Pres., Miss Jewel Sumner, Tangipahoa 

V. Pres., Stanley Fitzpatrick, 4838 Laurel St., New Orleans 15 
Secy.-Treas., Lydie Sommers, 224 Bedford Dr., Baton Rouge 

Pres., V. O. Grantham, 4407 Fontainbleau Dr., New Orleans 

V. Pres., Henry Engler, 6363 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans 

Secy., (Recording) Dominick Albano, 4423 General Pershing, New Orleans 
Secy., (Corresponding) J. W. Prewitt, 127 Elk Pl., New Orleans 

Treas., Julian A. Otillio, 3034 Deers St., New Orleans 


Pres., Mr. Merle Finley, Guilford Com. Dist. H. S., Dir. of Guid., Guilford 
V. Pres., Mr. Robert Johnson, Dir. of Guid., Stephens H. S., Rumford 
Secy.-Treas., Mr. Elmo G. Hall, Dir. of Guid., Newport H. S., Newport 


Pres., Mr. M. S. Koch, Jr., 6901 Dunmanway, Baltimore 1 

V. Pres., M. Thomas Goedeke, 4923 Herring Run Dr., Baltimore 
Secy., Mary E. Mullin, € N. Liberty St., Baltimore 1 

Treas., Minnie R. Mencke, Couns. at Sch. #76, Fort Ave., & Decatur St., Balcimore 30 
Pres., Mrs. Marian W. Waters, 2409 Madison Ave., Baltimore 17 

V. Pres., Carl J. White, 2312 Montebello Ter., Baltimore 12 

Secy., James Spencer, 1615 No. Payson St., Baltimore 17 

Treas., Mrs. Hehe! J. Hucles, 2024 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore 17 
Pres., William C. Van Newkirk, St. Teachers Coll., Frostbur, 

V. Pres., C. S. Catherman, Jr., 220 Harrison St., Cekedeal 
Secy.-Treas., Mrs. Hannah S. Allamong, 307 Bedford St., Cumberland 
Pres., Ernest Minka, 7 Humbert Apts., E. Green St., Westminster 

V. Pres., Daniel F. Skeath, Box 196, Brunswick 

Secy.-Treas., Miss Margaret M. Engbert, 25 W. Main St., Westminster 


Pres., Miss Helen J. ogee 200 Berkeley St., Boston 
¢ 


V. Pres., Mr. S. Norman Feingold, 72 Franklin St., Boston 

Secy., Jane Berriman, 1197 Boylston St., Boston 

Treas., Edward B. Colbert, Sr. H. S., Watertown 72 

Pres., Joseph M. Walsh, H. S., Lawrence 

V. Pres., (1st) Bernard Kellmurray, Dir. of Guid., Andover 

V. Pres., (2nd) Rev. Brother Lawrence Joseph, Cent. Cath. H. S., Lawrence 

Secy., (Financial © Membership) Richard B. Wallace, 38 Frances St., Haverhill 

Secy., (Corresponding) Miss Madeline Gillen, H. S., N. Andover 

Secy., (Recording) Miss Marie Gearan, St. Teachers Col., Lowell 

Treas., Dana Palmer, H. S., Lowel 

Pres., Dr. Helen N. Theinert, 71 Eleanor Rd., Springfield 

V. Pres., Mrs. Emma McCrary, 588 Loagmuestow St., Longmeadow 

Secy., Mr. Dale Lake, Springfield Coll., Springfield 

Treas., Miriam M. Whittemore, 16 Mass. Ave., Springfield 

Pres., M. Hazel Hughes, Dean of Women, Clark Univ., Worcester 

V. Pres., Dr. Thomas E. Christensen, Dir. of Guid., Worcester Pub. Sch., Worcester 
Secy., Joseph R. Healy, Dir. of Occup. Guid. & Placement, Worcester Jr. Coll., Worcester 


Pres., C. D. Reincke, Asst. Prin., Lowry Sch., Dearborn 

V. Pres., Dr. F. Morse Cooke, Wayne Univ., 5524 Cass Ave., Detroit 

Secy., Jeanette Caplan, 900 Whitmore, Detroit 3 

Treas., Ernest T. Marshall, Dept. of Placement & Guid., 1354 Broadway, Detroit 26 

Pres., Dr. Walter Johnson, Assoc. Prof., Inst. of Couns., Test. & Guid., Michigan 
State Coll., E. Lansing 

V. Pres., Harold E. Sponberg, Asst. Dir., Placement Bur., Mich. State Coll., E. Lansing 

Secy., Mrs. Lurline Lee, Adv. to Mens’ Coops., Mich. State Coll., E. Lansing 

Treas., Edward Fitting, Voc. Couns., Mich. St. Dept. of Soc. Wel., Div. of Serv. for 
the Blind, 230 N. Grand Ave., Lansing (928 Cresenwood, E. Lansing 

Pres., S. C. Hulslander, 1029 Spring, AnnfArbor 

V. Pres., Robert Pearse, 206 Huron, Ypsilanti 





Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Heart of America 1946 


Ozark 1952 


St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 


Central 1928 


Long Island 1943 


Mid-Hudson 1940 


Mohawk Valley 1941 


New York City 1920 


Rochester 1923 


Occupations, May, 1952 


Secy., George Canfield, 215 N. Prospect, Ypsilanti 
Treas., Harold A. Hadley, P. O. Box 2115, 615 E. Univ., Ann Arbor 


Pres., Miss Eileen Lang, Asst. Pers. Dir., NW. Nat. Life ins. Co., 430 Oak Grove Str., 


.—._ 3 
V. Pres., Irene M. Olson, Psy., Voc. Guid. Serv., Bd. of Pub. Wel., 607 Third Ave., 


Minneapolis 2 
Secy.-Treas., Mrs. Ruth T. Devney, Dir., Com. Info. Center, Coun. of Soc. Agen., 404 
So. 8th St., Minneapolis 4 


Pres., Mr. E. W. Holzafel, Wm. Jewell Coll., Liberty 

V. Pres., Joseph Hollis, 401 No. Hardesty, Kansas City 1 
Secy.-Treas., Miss Ruth Elledge, 4044 Baltimore, Kansas City 
Pres., James B. Inmon, Dir. of Guid., SW. Mo. St. Coll., Springfield 
V. Pres., George Volmert, Dir. of Guid., Joplin 

V. Pres. James Pollard, Bir: of Guid., Springfield 

Secy., Mrs. Nina Ditmars, Couns., Pipkin Jr. H. S., Springfield 
Treas., Mr. Wm. T. Kratzer, Jr., Couns, W. Plains H. S., W. Plains 
Pres., Lucius Guese, 2732 Wismer Rd., Overland 14 

V. Pres., Marguerite Stuchrk, 4931 Lindell, St. Louis 8 
Secy.-Treas., Mary Lichliter, Lindenwood Coll., St. Charles 


Pres., Mary Ann Anderson, Sunburst 
V. Pres., Robert Millhouse, Polson H. S., Polson 
Secy.-Treas., R. Glenn ty Wilsall 


Pres., Paul L. Cambreleng, Assoc. Prof. in Pers. Rel., Newark Coll. of Eng., 367 High 
St., Newark 2 

V. Pres., (No. N. J.) Dr. Gertrude Forrester, Head Couns., W. Side H. S., Newark 

V. Pres., (Cent. N. J.) Miss Eleanor Scott, Guid. Dept., Somerville H. S., Somerville 

V. Pres., (So. N. J.) Mr. George Fields, Field Dir. and Vets. Coor., Bridgeton H. S., 


Bridgeton 
Secy.-Treas., Miss Jean Pascoe, Dir. of Guid., Newton H. S., Newton (9 Moran St.) 


Pres., Clyde Chauncey, 227 Washington St., Binghamton 

V. Pres., Miss Marian Taylor, Binghamton Cent. H. S., Binghamton 

Secy., David Meade, N. Y. St. Inst. of Applied Arts & Sciences, 28 Columbia Ave., Bing- 
hamton 

Treas., Paul Gimmic, Vestal Cent. Sch., Vestal 

Pres., Miss Margaret Bergen, Mr. Pleasant H. S., Schenectady 

V. Pres., Miss Alice Keys, McKinley Jr. H. S., Schenectady 

Secy.-Treas., Donald Van Horn, Roesselville Cent. Sch., Albany 

Pres., Miss Helen Curran, Carrier Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., Syracuse 

V. Pres., 

Secy., Mrs. Marion Malcomb, Cent. H. S., Syracuse 

Treas., Miss Marie Delaney, Solvay H. S., Solvay 

Pres., John L. David, Sewanhaka H. S., Floral Park 

V. Pres., Grace Gieger, Toaz Jr. H. S., Huntington 

Secy., Helen Wismer, Great Neck H. S., Great Neck 

Treas., Bert Willenbrock, L. I. Agri. & Tech. Inst., Farmingdale 

Pres., Irving Fersh, Dir. of Guid., Poughkeepsie H. S., oy 

V. Pres., Everett Heidgerd, Voc. Educ. & Ext. Bd. of Rockland Co., Monsey 

Secy.-Treas., Georgianna L. Gurney, 18 So. Ave., Wappingers Falls 

Pres., Miss Eloise Daly, New Hartford Cent. Sch., New Hartford 

V. Pres., Mr. Svencer Roemer, Boonville Cent. Sch., Boonville 

Secy.-Treas., Mr. C. H. Marshall, c/o N. Y. St. Dept. of Labor, D. P. U. I., 508 Charlotte 
St., Utica 

Pres., Dr. Goldie R. Kaback, 375 Riverside Dr., New York 25 (Asst. Prof. City Coll., 
Sch. of Educ., 139th St. and Amsterdam Ave.) 

V. Pres., Alexander W. Morrison, 4400 Ave. K, Brooklyn 34, (Dir., Vocl. Couns. and 
Test. Div., Polytech. Inst., 303 Washington St., Brooklyn 1 

Secy., Emma Seipp, 140 West 57th St., New York 19 

Treas., Russell J. Fornwalt, Rm. 1703, 207 Fourth Ave., New York 2 


Pres., Laurence Lipsett, 66 Pontiac St., Webster 











Teachers College 1925 


Westchester-Purnam 1939 


Western 1939 


North Carolina 1927 


Ohio 
Akron Area 1947 


Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 


Miami Valley 1946 


Northeastern 1924 


Northwestern 1938 


Oklahoma 
Oklahoma City 1948 


Oregon 1942 
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V. Pres., Natalie Leonard, Guid. Couns., Irondequoit H. S., 260 Cooper Rd., Rochester 

Secy., William McOuat, Pers. Dir., Navy Ord. Div. of Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 

Treas., Mrs. Eleanor Ribley, Voc. Rehab. Serv., Rm. $07, 119 E. Main St., Commerce 
Bldg., St. Dept. of Soc. Wel., Rochester 


Pres., Phoebe L. Overstreet, Career Pattern Study, Orange Co. Com. Coll., Middletown, 
(623 W. 113th St., New York 25) 

V. Pres., John E. Wilson, Bancroft Hall, 509 W. 121st St., New York 27 

Secy., Carolyn Hawes, Whittier Hall, 1233 Amsterdam Ave., New York 27 

Treas., Robert H. Rossberg, Inst. of Phys. Med. & Rehab., Univ.-Bellevue Med. Cen., 
400 E. 34th St., New York 


Pres., Oliver Davis, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 

V. Pres., Nancy Judkins, 20 Park Ave., Mt. Vernon 
Secy., Goldie Cohen, Hawthorne Knolls Sch., Hawthorne 
Treas., George Favareau, 1 Millard Ave., N. Tarrytown 


Pres., Miss Evelyn Muntz, Bennett H. S., 2875 Main St., Buffalo 
V. Pres., Donald S. Childs, $42 S. Main St., Bolivar 

Secy., Thomas Sonne, 1269 Michigan Ave., Buffalo 9 

Treas., Leora Richardson, 1643-8th St., Niagara Falls 


Pres., Mrs. Dell B. Wilson, Box 477, Morgantown 
V. Pres., G. Gordon Ellis, Assoc. Prof., Sch. of Educ., Univ. of N. Car., Chapel Hill 
Secy.-Treas., Miss Frankie Craven, Statesville H. S., Statesville 


Pres., G. T. Kidder, 453 No. Firestone Blvd., Akron 1 

V. Pres., (Program), Dr. Mabel Riedinger, Akron Univ., Akron 

V. Pres., Membership) Miss Laura Ort, Ohio Bell Tel. Co., Akron 

V. Pres., (Publicity) Mrs. Hope Bond, 601 United Bldg., Akron 8 

Secy., (Recording) Robert Heuser, Cuyahoga Falls H. S., Cuyahoga Falls 

Secy., (Corresponding) Leroy Dietz, Garfield H. S., Akron 1 

Treas., Thomas Augustine, Akron Com. Serv. Cen., 250 E. Market St., Akron 1 


Pres., William D. Lakin, Rehab. Couns., Ben. Franklin Hosp., 731 Alton Ave., Colum- 
bus 3 

V. Pres., Theodore H. Mayer, Asst. Dir. of Child Study & Student Couns., Columbus 
Pub. Sch., 270 E. State St., Columbus 15 

Secy.-Treas., Marjorie Hammond, Occup. Info. Couns. and Educ., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, (97 Hamilton Pk, Columbus 3) 


Pres., Abraham Jacobs, 518 Forest Ave., Cincinnati 29 

V. Pres., Mr. August Franecke, 2313 Victor St., Cincinnati 19 
Secy., Mrs. Ruth Grill, 133 Glen Ridge Pl., Cincinnati 17 

Treas., Mrs. Gertrude S. Bellis, Longview St. Hosp., Cincinnati 16 


Pres., Alfred Kamm, 720 Miami Savings Bldg., Dayton (Exec. Sec., Montgomery Co. 
Mental Hygiene Assoc. ) 

V. Pres., Lewis Propst, 2712 Shroyer Rd., Dayton 9, (Asst. Examiner, City Civil Serv., 
Munic. Bldg.) 

Secy., Mildred F. Purviance, 518 Oxford Ave., Dayton 7, (Couns., W. Wright H. S.) 

Treas., Lloyd Rensel, 1229 Hampshire Rd., Dayton 9, (Dir., Guid. Cen., Univ. of Day- 
ton) 

Pres., Maurine Rosch, John Adams H. S., 3817 E. 116th Sr., Cleveland 

V. Pres., Paul E. Spayde, Lakewood Pub. Sch., Cleveland 

Secy., Eleanore J. Bouquard, Depr. of Pers. Dev., Fenn Coll., Cleveland 15 

Treas., Dorothy Williams, Lincoln H. S., Cleveland, (2193 Eldred Ave., Lakewood 7 


Pres., Phil G. Robinson, Elec. Auto Lite Co., Champlain and Mulberry Sts., Toledo 
V. Pres., Frieda Heiby, 1349 Lincoln Ave., Toledo 7 
Secy.-Treas., Miss Marcena Garwood, Ohio St. Empl. Serv., 145 Mich St., Toledo 


Pres., Fred S. Barbee, 100 E. Lilac Lane, Midwest City 
V. Pres., Chester J. Swanson, Asst. Supt. of Sch., Okla. City 
Secy.-Treas., Mr. Earl Derhammer, Mideke Supply Co., Okla. City 


Pres., James W. Manning, Franklin H. S., 5446 S. E. Division St., Portland 
V. Pres., Gurnee Flesher, Salem S. H. S., Salem 
Secy.-Treas., Mrs. Dorothy Miller, Albany H. S., Albany 
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Pennsylvania 
Central 1939 


Conrad Weiser 1948 


Erie 1940 


Keystone 1943 


Lackawanna 1947 


Philadelphia Vicinity 1920 


Western 1925 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 


Houston 1946 


South Texas 1950 


Virginia 1931 


Occupations, May, 1952 


Pres., Mrs. Clara Carpenter, 640 Fifth Ave., Willliamsport 
V. Pres., Lenore tee Williamsport 

Secy.-Treas., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Frances A. Rahn, R. D. #2, Muhlenberg Pk., Reading 

V. Pres., Edgar Hilgendorf, 328 Windsor St., Reading 

Secy., Grace W. Trout, Reading H. S., Reading 

Treas., Luther A. Weik, Shillington 

Pres., Ellen Connel, Admin. Annex, Guid. Dept., 224 French St., Erie 

V. Pres., Leo Carney, Penn. Empl. Off., G. Daniel Baldwin Bldg., Erie 
Secy.-Treas., Mary H. Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Erie 

Pres., Ben F. Olena, Dean of Boys, Hershey Indus. Sch., Hershey 

V. Pres., Joyzelle M. Peck, Guid. Couns., Manheim Township H. S., Neffsville 
Secy., Foster Grosh, Dir., Test. & Couns. Bur., Penn. St. Col. Cen., Harrisburg 
Treas., S. Ernest Kilgore, Dean of Boys, McCaskey H. S., Lancaster 


Pres., Paul Lilly, Keystone Jr. Col., LaPlume 

V. Pres., L. J. Lennon, 310 N. Webster Ave., Scranton 

Secy., Gertrude Freedman, 1511 Myrtle Ave., Scranton 

Treas., Stephen J. Budash, 1717 Monroe Ave., Dunmore 

Pres., Dr. Marechal-Neil Young, Bd. of Pub. Educ., Admin. Bldg., 21st and Parkway, 
Philadelphia 3 

V. Pres., Robert W. Cope, Kennett Consol. Sch., Kennett Sq. 

Secy., Tom W. Bull, Pierce Sch. of Bus. Admin., 1420 Pine St., Philadelphia 2 

Treas., M. Adelaide Hawk, 3355 N. Park Ave., Philadelphia 40 

Pres., Miss E. Brenneta Andrews, Couns., Schenley H. S., Bigelow Blvd. & Center Ave.., 
Pittsburgh 13 (372 S. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 6) 

V. Pres., Mr. Arthur L. Glenn, Dir. of Scud. Guid., Greensburg H. S., Greensburg 

Secy., Miss Marjorie Siedle, 601 Clyde St., Pittsburgh 13 

Treas., John Moore, 1002 Winterton St., Pittsburgh 6 


Pres., Juan B. Picart, P. O. Box 4587, San Juan 
V. Pres., Felix P. Cornier, Voc. Guid., Voc. Educ. Dept., Santurce 
Secy., Mrs. Virginia Miranda De Garcia, P. O. Box 108, Rio Piedras 


Treas., Fernando Denis Stevenson, P. O. Box 746, Rio Piedras 


Pres., James W. Eastwood, Univ. of R. I., Kingston 

V. Pres., Edith Hutton, Guid. Dept., Pawtucket Sch. Dept., Pawtucket 
Secy., Ruth Johnson, Mc. Pleasant S. H. S., Providence 

Treas., Francis Allen, Cen. Sr. H. S., 170 Pond St., Providence 


Pres., William Coleman, Stud. Couns. Cen., Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 

V. Pres., James Jakes, Alumni Pers. Off., Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 

Secy., Miriam Dalby, c/o Mrs. H. T. Porter, Jr., 319 Durrell Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Treas., Dorothy Latimer, 402 Penn. Ave., Oak Ridge 

Pres., Dr. John W. Gustad, Stud. Couns. Bur., Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 

V. Pres., Dr. Lawrence H. Stewart, Box 266, Peabody Col., Nashville 

Secy., Gladys Brooks, Nashville Pub. Sch., 700 Broadway, Nashville 

Treas., Stanley Jones, 2501 Highland Ave., Apt. 106, Nashville 


Pres., Frederick Wiener, Jewish Voc. Serv., 1101 Blodgett, Houston 4 

V. Pres., William McKee, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston 

Secy.-Treas., Leona Ruebright, 2309 Wroxton Rd., Houston 

Pres., Dr. James L. MacKay, 2205 W. Mistletoe Ave., San Antonio 

V. Pres., Dr. Tillman M. Moore, 1024 W. Woodlawn Ave., San Antonio 
Secy., Miss Marjorie J. Durham, 407 Fulton Ave., San Antonio 

Treas., Miss Grace McMurrey, 112 LeCompte PI., San Antonio 


Pres., Charles J. Schollenberger, Dir. of Training, Dan River Mills, Danville 

V. Pres., (Schools) Alf. J. Mapp. Supt., Portsmouth Pub. Sch., Portsmouth 

V. Pres., (Colleges) Richard Fletcher, Univ. of Va., Charlottesville 

V. Pres., (Business & Industry) W. D. Rehnolds, So. St. Coop., Richmond 

Secy.-Treas., Mrs. Rebie Lassiter, Placement Couns., J. Marshall H. S., 8th & Marshall 
Sts., Richmond 19 
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Washington 
Seattle 1928 Pres., Vincent B. Jerome, 4014 W. Walker St., Seatrle 6 
V. Pres., Harvey Frankel, 4324 Sixth Ave., N. E., Seattle § 
Secy., Mrs. Mabel Peterson, 3244—64th Ave.; S. W., Seatcle 6 
Treas., Ralph Rehbock, 16316 Englewood P!., Seattl= 55 
Tacoma 1950 Pres., Roy Cochrane, Route 6, Box 581, Tacoma 
V. Pres., lace tt, 6354 Lake Ave., S. W., Tacoma 
Se-v.-Treas., Helen L. Sohtberg, 3009 N. 22nd, Tacoma 7 


Wisconsin 1926 

Pres., H. C. Wilkerson, St. Col., Plattesville 

V. Pres., Dr. M. Arline Albright, Dir. of Secondary Educ., Marquette Univ., 
Milwaukee 

Secy., Arthur Larsen, Couns., Sch. of Voc. & Adult Educ., Sheboygan 

Treas., Desmond D. O'Connell, 1256 S. 40th St., Milwaukee 15 

Pres., Herbert J. Ross, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Box 512, Milwaukee 1 

V. Pres., Miss Brunhilde Fleer, Rufus King H. S., Milwaukee 

Secy.-Treas., Mrs. Esther Boisclair, Milwaukee Voc. & Adult Sch., Milwaukee 


Milwaukee 1929 


Wyoming 1932 
Pres., Lars P. Peterson, 249 S. Washington, Casper 
V. Pres., 
Secy.-Treas., Donald Shanor, 636 Ave. G., Powell 


Dominion of Canada 
British Columbia 1948 Pres., Mr. J. P. Collins, Vancouver Voc. Inst., 250 W. Pender, Vancouver 

V. Pres., Miss Olive Cousins, 6933 Adera St., Vancouver 14 

Secy., Miss Rhona Kickley, 423 Hamilton St., Vancouver 

Treas., Mr. Archie McKie, 4472 Queenelle Dr., Vancouver 


Maritime 1947 Pres., Raymond Tippett, Moncton H. S., Moncton, N. B. 


Ontario 1938 


V. Pres., Andrew Chisholm, Halifax Co. Voc. H. S., Hailfax N. S. 
Secy.-Treas., R. O. Chapman, T. Eaton Co., Ltd., Moncton, N. B. 
Pres., Roy F. Bennett, 144 Sheridan St., Brancford 
V. Pres., H. Frank Partridge, Collegiate Inst. and Voc. Sch., Niagara Falls 
Secy.-Treas., Fred F. Hicks, Bd. of Educ., 357 Hunter St., W. Hamilton 


Admissions to Professional Membership 


Since October 1, 1951 


Alabama 
Moore, James H. 


California 

Bradshaw, Arch 
Dahl, John A. 
Kremen, Benjamin G. 
Ostrom, Stanley R. 
Ostrom, William A. 
Rosenberg, Isadore 
Sharpe, Gyda C 
Smith, Carol E. 
Tait, Arthur T. 
Wahlquist, Gunnar L. 
Westhafer, Francis L. 


Colorado 


Klausmeier, Herbert J. 


Nelson, Janette S. 
Sigler, Russell K. 
Snyder, Marjorie A. 
Williamson, B. Lois 


Connecticut 

Bain, Robert W. 
Katz, Martin R. 
Ludwig, Benjamin J. 


Lyons, John L. 
Novis, Frederick W. 
Weller, Robert C., Jr. 


Delaware 


Carrington, George O. 


Cooper, Madeline J. 


McDonnal, Jeanette R. 


Milspaw, Audrey K. 
Walker, Cecile M. 


District of Columbia 
Atchison, Marguerite 
Boling, Jewell 
Sperling, Samuel 


Florida 


Cooper, John M. 
Harlow, Justin E., Jr. 


Perkinson, William D. 


Stripling, Robert O. 


Georgia 
Freymann, Grace M. 
Glasner, Samuel 


Idaho 
Bond, Charles H. 


Ilinois 

Berg, Clifford W. 
Cooprider, Harold A. 
Cundiff, Russell G. 
Evans, Thomas D. 
Norton, Joseph L. 
Thorne, Russe! L. 
Zerfoss, Karl P. 


Indiana 


Schreiber, Rudolph R 


lowa 
Sandberg, Norman P. 


Kansas 

Baker, Harry L. 

Bass, William W. 
Beach, Owen N. 
Creech, Marvin A. 
Meyers, Kenneth H. 
Shoemaker, George K. 


Lovisiana 
Davis, Perry L. 


Maine 


Caldwell, John C. 


Massachusetts 

Dray, Walter H. 
Fillmore, Eleanor C. 
Kilstein, Vera 
Romer, Frank 


Michigan 

Annear, Keith R. 
Form, Arnold L. 
Gillen, Rex C. 
Henderson, John W 
Hudson, Robert | 
Miller, Gregory A 
Norrell, Gwendolyn 
Pierson, Rowland R. 
Simons, Wesley S 
Storey, John S 

Tew, Gertrude E. 
Truitt, John W 


Minnesota 

Haasarud, Florence I. 
Mississippi 

Rice, Dorothy A. 


Missouri 
Bane, James E. 
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Bergmann, Marie T. 
Blitz, Morris E. 
Collins, Charles J. 
Hammond, E. Oren 


Harrison, Josephine N. 


Holzapfel, E. W. 
McGowan, John F. 
Murray, Robert E. 
Pawley, James A 
Severin, Francis T. 
Tait, Ella W. 


Montana 
Cheney, Truman M. 


New Hampshire 


Dane, Harry R. 
Dion, Robert 


New Jersey 
Gelfond, Abraham 
Geller, Beatrice G. 
Koons, Helen M. 


Occupations, May, 1952 


New York 


Asch, Morton J. 
Bates, James C. 
Brown, Ellsworth L. 
Buonagura, Anna F. 
Corten, Burdell F. 
Day, James C 


Dobberstein, William F. 


Favareau, George A 
Hummel, Raymond C. 
Jonsson, Stewart R 
Kaler, Mrs. Randall 
McGee, George 
Menges, Paul F. 
Nyweide, Garrett 
Ridge, Elton W. 
Safford, Catherine M 
Sullivan, Ruth L. 
Wurtz, Robert E. 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 
McCune, Edward H. 


Oregon 
O'Dea, J. David 


Pennsylvania 
Babnew, David, Jr. 
Bougher, Lidie B. 
Bower, Russell W. 
Bubeck, Marne F. 
Gates, Louise W. 
King, Robert E. 
Leshner, Saul S. 
Mankin, Victor J. 
McCullough, Francis P. 
Peck, Joyzelle M. 


Rhode Island 


Schaughency, Harold W. 


South Dakota 
Beck, Clarence R 


Durham, Marjorie J. 


Vermont 


Scorr, Eric P. 


Virginia 

Chambers, Emily G 
Fine, Sidney A. 
Markham, R. Finney 


Washington 
Scott, Harold H. 


Wisconsin 


O'Brien, Cyril C. 
O'Connell, Desmond D. 


Wyoming 

Hendrix, Oscar R. 
Rennard, Robert E. 
Shaw, James G. 
Thompson, Charles H. 


Nissenbaum, Alexander W. Becker, Albert J. 
Schwartz, Henry Doneghy, Charles E. 
Dunaway, Margaret 
Goodrich, Leroy A. 
Stewart, Louise N. 
Young, William J. 


New Mexico 


Berthelon, George E. 
Gill, John L. 


Howgii 


Bowers, Herbert S. 


Tennessee 


Taylor, Donald M. 


South America 
Tchaicovsky, Fany M. 


Texas 
Beals, Lester M. 


If an address for any of these newly elected professional members is desired please contact the Headquarters Office. 


N.V.G.A. LOOKS TO DIVISIONAL STATUS IN A-P.G.A. 


ee ARE ONE Of many members of NVGA 
who must be wondering what the future 
holds for you as a member of NVGA now 
that the Association has become a Division 
of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. Your Board of Trustees and 
Officers considered this problem very carefully 
at the recent meetings in Los Angeles, and 
came to some tentative conclusions which 
were discussed with the Delegate Assembly. 
However, before the new officers take final 
action, it was felt that every member should 
be informed and asked for his advice and 
assistance in planning and operating a strong 
and vital vocational guidance program. 
Therefore, I am going to describe some of our 
tentative decisions in the following para- 
graphs for your information and constructive 
criticism. 

1. Dues—The Plan of Organization for 
APGA, which our membership approved by 
a great majority, calls for $6.00 annual dues. 
APGA has agreed to return $1.00 of this for 
the financing of Divisional expenses. This 
obviously limits the scope and content of 
divisional staff and program considerably. 


“- 


periment for at least one year with the billing 
of dues by its national office. It will send a 
list of names of members in each Branch to 
each Branch treasurer at the time of national 
billing so that Branch treasurers may initiate 
collection procedures for local Branch dues 
and to assist in all possible ways in the col- 
lection of national dues. Membership cards 
as in the past will be returned to the Branch 
Treasurers for distribution. Branch Treas- 
urers will be notified by the national office 
of members of other divisions of APGA in 
their area who are or have not previously 
been members of this branch. 

3. Journal—In view of financial limitations 
during the transition period, APGA will 
publish the official journal to be called ‘‘The 
Personnel and Guidance Journal—successor 
to Occupations.” It is doubtful that the 
NVGA division can afford to publish a 
journal of its own. However, thought is 
being given to a divisional newsletter and/or 
a less ambitious publication than Occupa- 
T1ons which would feature methods and prac- 
tices that work in vocational guidance and 


2. Collection of Dues—APGA wishes to ex- 
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occupational information reports, digests, 
and reviews. Your reaction to the latter 
proposal will be appreciated. 
4. Branch Status—It was the consensus of 
both the NVGA and APGA Delegate As- 
semblies that we should all look forward to 
the ultimate establishment of APGA Branches 
in each locality. However, it was recog- 
nized that this objective would be facilitated 
by giving these Branches some official repre- 
sentation in the APGA Assembly, and there- 
fore the Constitution committee of APGA 
was asked to draft a proposal for such repre- 
sentation to be circulated among the total 
membership for review and evaluation prior 
to the adoption of a formal APGA Constitu- 
tion at the Chicago Convention in April, 
1953. The idea of a Branch Program Com- 
mittee in APGA was also discussed in order to 
suggest to Branches a well-rounded year- 
round program in which problems of voca- 
tional guidance would be properly repre- 
sented and discussed by Branches. 
5. Internal Organization—The Trustees care- 
fully reviewed the existing NVGA organiza- 
tion to determine which activities properly 
should be continued as Divisional activities 
and which should be set up as over-all 
activities of APGA with NVGA representa- 
tion on the over-all committee. The follow- 
ing listing briefly indicates the results of this 
discussion: 
Category I—Functions to be carried on by APGA with 
representation from NVGA, on over-all committees: 

Ethical Practices 

Professional Training and Certification 

Individual Appraisal 

Administration and Supervision 

International Relations 

Regional Conferences 

Public Relations and Radio and TV 


Category II—Functions to be carried om primarily by 
NVGA Division: 
1. Occupational Research 
2. Group Methods and Teaching Methods for 
the Presentation and Use of Occupational 
Information 
3. Placement and Follow-Up 
Category III—Functions that ultimately might be car- 
ried on by APGA, but which will be beld by NVGA 
during transition period: 
1. Professional Membership 
2. Branch Membership and Program 


The Trustees also discussed several new 
types of emphasis which should be developed 
by NVGA as a division in order to center 
attention on vocational guidance and to de- 
velop new sources of membership interest and 
activities: 

1. Placement Service for Vocational Counselors 
and Guidance Workers 
Vocational and Employment Counseling 
Employees Relations Counseling 
Prediction of Occupational Success 
Audio-visual Methods of Presenting Occu- 
pational Information 
Occupational Adjustment Problems of Spe- 
cial Groups of Adults such as: 
The Older Worker 
The Physically Disabled 
Veterans 
Minority Groups 
Women 
The Mentally Retarded, etc 
6. Constitution—It is obvious that all these 
proposed changes will require amendment of 
the Constitution and By-Laws of NVGA. 
It was therefore decided to establish a Con- 
stitution Committee to undertake this job 
so that a new Constitution and By-Laws 
could be presented to the Delegate Assembly 
for approval by not later than the Chicago 
Convention in April, 1953. 
7. Action—These proposals were discussed 
with the Delegate Assembly in Los Angeles. 
There was a general report which was fol- 
lowed by ‘“‘buzz sessions’’ and a series of 
reports from small groups of delegates. The 
delegates agreed to these proposals, but they 
felt that you should also have a chance to 
react. Particularly, we want your reaction 
in terms of a positive program for NVGA as 
the center of vocational guidance interest in 
APGA. We may now feel free to concentrate 
our attention in this area. What can we do 
that will be most helpful to vocational coun- 
selors and to those who may have some voca- 
tional counseling responsibilities even 
though their counseling functions are not 
primarily or exclusively vocational? This is 
the challenge and the opportunity. Your 
ideas and suggestions, and particularly your 
active participation are needed now more than 
ever before. Please let us hear from you 
personally. Stimulate similar discussion and 
action in your Branches!—Currrorp E, 
Ericxson, President, NVGA. 
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—— the corridors and conference 
rooms of Los Angeles’ Biltmore hotel, 
some 1,200 persons attended the final Con- 
vention of the Council of Guidance and Per~ 
sonnel Associations March 30-April 3. Pro- 
grams were set up for members of seven or- 
ganizations—Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth, American College and Personnel As- 
sociation, National Association of Deans of 
Women, National Association of Guidance 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, Stu- 
dent Personnel Association for Teacher Edu- 
cation, and Western Personnel Institute. 
Other cooperating organizations were Al- 
trusa International, Eastern College Person- 
nel Officers, and the Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

Meeting at a Council Day luncheon on 
April 1, CGPA members heard a discussion of 
‘Psychiatry and Religion—Twin Paths to 
Peace’’ by Douglas Kelley, Professor of 
Criminology, University of California, Berke- 
ley. 

Children can achieve reasonable maturity 
if adults will let them, Dr. Kelley declared, 
suggesting that work should be begun on the 
education of parents in the matter of letting 
children grow up. Otherwise, he predicted, 
in 10 generations or so a crop of adolescents 
will have developed who will have been 
taught to think, behave, and act in light of 
their emotional capacities. 

Dr. Kelley, who was a psychiatrist associ- 
ated with the Nuremberg Trials following the 
recent War, told of his examination of fam- 
ous war criminals. He pointed out that the 
totally narcissistic personality, like Goering, 
may take political leadership at the tragic 
expense of the little-discerning persons who 
follow. 

Pointing out that the concept of brotherly 
love pervades all religions, Dr. Kelley re- 
minded his audience to ‘‘love thy neighbor.” 


This attitude, he said, strikes at infantile 
narcissism, or that childish behavior of some 
persons which is marked by self-concern, 
self sufficiency, and aggression. 

‘In our educational process,’” he declared, 
“‘we don’t teach; we hammer facts. These 
things should be the substance of teaching— 
(1) the importance of the Golden Rule; (2) 
the truth that individuals are individuals and 
are indeed their brothers’ keepers, (3) the 
approved means of channeling aggressions."’ 

The annual CGPA Research Award made 
at this luncheon offered plaudits to authors of 
five research publications selected by the 
Awards Committee as most meritorious of 
those published during the preceding year. 
Awards were given to: William C. Cottle, 
for his study, A Factorial Study of the MMPI, 
Strong, Kuder, and Bell Inventories, Using a 
Population of Adult Males; P. L. Dressel and 
R. W. Matteson, for their publication, The 
Effect of Client Participation in Test Interpreta- 
tion; Helen H. Jennings for her book, Leader- 
ship in Isolation, (A Study of Personality in 
Inter-personal Relations); Janet A. Kelley 
for her book, College Life and the Mores; 
J. W. M. Rothney and B. A. Roens, for their 
book, Guidance of American Youth. 

‘Counseling and the Tower of Babel’’ was 
Malcolm MacLean’s topic at the ACPA Ban- 
quet. Dr. MacLean is Professor of Higher 
Education, University of California, Los 
Angeles. He pointed to seven things which 
need the attention of planners and prac- 
titioners: 

e Self improvement and greater professional- 
ism in guidance and counseling. 

e Stronger ties with the administration. 

e Extending services to faculty advisers. 

e Seeking to close the gap between ourselves 
and the experimental psychologists. 

e Drawing in the social scientists of the fac- 
ulty in order to have a complete understand- 
ing of ‘‘what goes’’ on a campus. 
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e Increasing our efforts to serve students at 
the top levels of intelligence. 

e Maintaining a close association with 
teaching colleagues in order that materials 
used in the classroom be pertinent to the 
culture and times of the students as well as to 
their interests, needs, and abilities. 


A sparkling program was the product of 
planning by Edward Landy, Director , of 
Guidance, Newton Public Schools. Stuart 
Hulslander, Counselor Trainer, University 
of Michigan, who acted as Chief Recorder, 
is responsible for the accumulation of re- 
ports on Convention sessions which follows. 
Jessie Rhulman, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, University of California, Los Ange- 
les, served as Convention Coordinator. 
Among others to whom credits are due are: 
Assistant Convention Coordinator, Ronald 
MacGuigan, Counselor of Men, Northwest- 
ern University; Program Coordinator and 
Editor, Harry Smallenburg, Director, Divi- 
sion of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools; Assistant Program Coordi- 
nator and Editor, Gordon Fifer, Educational 
Statistician, Los Angeles County Schools; 
Assistant Program Editor, Ruth Martinson, 
Assistant Professor, Educational Psychology, 
Long Beach State College; Registration 
Chairman, Richard Hogan, Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel Service, George Pepperdine 


College; Convention Treasurer, Roy Sten- 
borg, Employment Supervisor, Bank of Amer- 
ica; Meals and Hospitality Chairman for 
Council Day, Janet Hoit, Manager of Resi- 
dence, Occidental College; Meetings and 
Local Arrangements Chairman for Council 
Day, Archie Turrell, President, John Muir 
College; Publicity Chairman, Katherine K. 
Alexander, Supervisor of Radio and Press 
Relations, California Department of Em- 
ployment; Hospitality Chairman, Ethelrose 
Orloff, Assistant Dean of Students, Los 
Angeles City College; Information Chairman, 
Muriel Sheldon, Supervisor of Counseling, 
Division of Secondary Education, Los Ange- 
les City Board of Education; Visitation 
Chairman, Evelyn Field, Dean of Women, 
East Los Angeles Junior College; Exhibits 
Chairman, Carl L. Etter, Supervisor, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education, Los Angeles 
City Board of Education; Posters Chairman, 
Ann L. Blalock, Dean of Women, Los Angeles 
Trade-Technical Junior College; Stenographic 
Chairman, Alinda MacLeod, Metropolitan 
Junior College; Chairman of Placement Serv- 
ice, Mildred Foreman, Manager, Bureau of 
Occupations, University of California; Con- 
vention Recorder, Doris Crockett, Dean, 
Russell Sage College; Transportation Chair- 
man, Aubrey Berry, Assistant Professor of 
Education and Assistant Manager of Teacher 
Placement, University of California. 


Report of the Delegate Assembly 


wo MEETINGS Of the 1952 Delegate Assem- 

bly were held—Monday afternoon, 
March 31, and Wednesday morning, April 2. 
Clifford E. Erickson, President, presided at 
both sessions. 

Forty-seven of the 82 Branches were repre- 
sented by 114 delegates and 12 alternates. 
Officers, trustees and division and committee 
chairmen as well as many other members 
attended the two sessions. 

Applications for charters of the San Diego 
Personnel and Guidance Association, Central 
Illinois Personnel and Guidance Association, 
Western Maryland Personnel and Guidance 
Association, and the Missouri Ozark Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, which had 


been tentatively approved by the Board o 
Trustees, were ratified. 

Announcement of the following elected 
officers, trustees and representatives to the 
APGA Assembly for the 1952-1953 year was 
made: 


President: Max Baer, National Director, B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1424—l6th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 

Vice-President: Charles E. Odell, Chief, Division 
Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing, 
Bureau of Employment Security, Room 306, Old 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Treasurer: Mary J. Drucker, Assistant State 
Supervisor, Guidance Services, State Department 
of Education, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
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Trustees: Willis E. Dugan, Professor, College of 
Education, University of Minnesota, 219 Burton 
Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota (1955); Clarence 
C. Dunsmoor, Director of Pupil Personnel, 
Northern Westchester County, New York 
(1955); Donald Kincaid, Supervisor, Vocational 
Guidance, Los Angeles City Board of Education, 
Curriculum Offices, 1205 West Pico Boulevard, 
Los Angeles 15, California (1953). 


Representatives to APGA Assembly: Julia Alsberg, 
Director, Vocational Counseling Service, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, 3414 Lindell Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Roy N. Anderson, Director, Student 
Personnel, North Carolina State College, Ral- 
eigh, North Carolina; Kenneth B. Ashcraft, 
Director of Personnel Research, Gates Rubber 
Company, 999 South Broadway, Denver 17, 
Colorado; Virginia Bailard, Supervisor of Coun- 
seling and Psychological Services, Long Beach 
Public Schools, Long Beach, California; Doug- 
las Blocksma, Director of Pupil Personnel, 
Grand Rapids Public Schools, 143 Bostwick 
Avenue, N. E., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Leona 
C. Buchwald, Assistant Director, Guidance and 
Placement, Department of Education, Baltimore 
18, Maryland; Mary Campbell, Secretary of the 
Corporation in Charge of Personnel, Conde 
Naste Publications, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Robert C. Cole, Ass’t Ex- 
ecutive Director and Director of Education and 
Guidance, Worcester Boy's Club, Worcester, 
Massachusetts; Marguerite Coleman, Supervisor 
of Special Placement Services, New York State 
Employment Service, 1440 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. Y.; Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, 
Division of Counseling Services, Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, 216 East Ninth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; William Cottle, Assistant Director of 
Guidance Bureau and Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas; Rex Cunliffe, Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jer- 
sey; Salvatore DiMichael, Consultant Psycho- 
logical Services, Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, 2918 P Street, S. E., Washington 20, D. C.; 
Beatrice J. Dvorak, Chief, Testing Branch, U. S. 
Employment Service, U. $. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C.; Clifford Erickson, Dean of 
Basic College, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan; Clifford P. Frochlich, 
Specialist for Training Guidance Personnel, U. S$ 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.; 
Jose’ Gueits, Dean of Students, Office of Stu- 
dent's Services, University of Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras, Puerto Rico; Ray Hatch, Acting Direc- 
tor, Institute of Counseling, Testing and Guid- 
ance, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
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Michigan; C. L. Henderson, Supervisor of Em- 
ployment, Bell Telephone Company, 230 West 
Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois; John O. 
Hershey, Superintendent, The Hershey Industrial 
School, Hershey, Pennsylvania; Mildred M. 
Hickman, Director of Guidance and Placement, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio; Charles 
Hudgins, Director of Counseling and Counselor 
Training, College of Education, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia; S. C. Hulslander, 
Counselor Trainer, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Arthur J. Jones, Prof. Emeritus of Education, 
307 Dickinson Avenue, Swarthmore, Pennsyl- 
vania; Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y.; Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Dean 
of Students, Bethany College, Bethany, West 
Virginia; H. B. McDaniel, Assoc. Prof., School 
of Education, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California; Harold Miller, Executive Director, 
New Orleans Vocational Guidance Service, $342 
St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling, Per- 
sonnel and Work Programs, Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Services Division, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, 3725 Yuma Street, 
N. W., Washington 16, D. C.; George E. 
Mowrer, Director, Guidance Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Jefferson City, Missouri; 
Evelyn Murray, Employment Counseling Spe- 
cialist, U. S$. Employment Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C.; George 
E. Perry, Director of Guidance, Department of 
Education, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Roland G. 
Ross, State Supervisor, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance, State Department Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; George S. 
Speer, Director of Institute for Psychological 
Services, Illinois Institute of Technology, 3329 
South Federal Street, Chicago, Illinois; Edward 
K. Strong, Jr., Director, Vocational Interest Re- 
search, Stanford University, Stanford, California; 
Elizabeth K. Wilson, Professor of Education, 
Division of Education and Applied Psychology, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; Barbara 
Wright, Guidance Consultant, Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Margue- 
rite F. Zapoleon, Occupational Outlook Service, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 4729 MacArthur 
Blvd., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


A recommendation from the Division of 
Professional Training and Certification that 
the American Personnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation should appoint a permanent com- 
mittee on professional standards for counse- 
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lors and counseling services whose chief func- 
tion should be to establish and promote the 
acceptance of more adequate standards for 
counseling services in all areas of educational 
and non-educational personnel work was 
adopted by the Delegate Assembly. 

Donald E. Kitch, member of the Board of 
Trustees and the Editorial Board, reported on 
future plans regarding Occupations. Mr. 
Kitch stated that Section 2, Publications, of the 
“Plan of Organization for the Proposed Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Association’’ which 
has been in effect since June 13, 1951, pro- 
vided that APGA should continue for the 
first year at least to publish the journals pub- 
lished by organizations which become Divi- 
sions. Ata Board of Trustees meeting held 
on September 22, 1951, it was voted that the 
Trustees instruct the NVGA representatives 
on the Executive Council of APGA to work 
toward the utilization of Occupations by the 
officers of APGA. Subsequently, the Ex- 
ecutive Council of APGA voted to adopt 
Occupations as its official journal effective 
July 1, 1952. The APGA Executive Council 
have agreed to retain the present Editorial 
Board of Occupations and to fill any vacancies 
on the Board which occur at the end of the 
present fiscal year from recommendations 
made by the NVGA Board of Trustees. It 
was also pointed out by Mr. Kitch that after 
full discussion the Board of Trustees and the 
Editorial Board at their respective meetings 
held within the last few days were unanimous 
in expressing their approval of the recom- 
mendation of the APGA Executive Council 
that the name of Occupations, The Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal, be changed to Tue 
PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JouRNAL. The 
statement ‘‘Successor to Occupations’’ will be 
printed on the cover of the Journal. Mr. 
Kitch announced that the APGA Executive 
Council had voted to increase the subscription 
price (domestic and foreign) to $6.00 and the 
price of a single copy to $0.75. 

Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman, APGA Publica- 
tions Committee was asked to summarize the 
plans which had been made by APGA in re- 
gard to additional publications. Dr. Wrenn 
reported that in addition to the change of 
name of the Journal, the Publications Com- 
mittee have recommended to the Executive 
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Council of APGA: (1) that each Division 
establish its own newsletter, but that until 
this is in effect the Journal will be the medium 
for all Divisions; (2) that research reports, 
approximately 6-8 pages, be prepared quar- 
terly or semi-annually; and (3) that a year- 
book on Personnel and Guidance be planned 
within the next two or three years. Dr. 
Wrenn stated that details of the publication 
program of APGA have not been completed 
at this time. 

In the matter of the collection and process- 
ing of membership dues for 1952-1953 Presi- 
dent Erickson explained that the amount of 
dues of $6.00 per year, which includes mem- 
bership in one Division and a payment of 
$2.00 per year for each additional Division, 
had been accepted at the time the “‘Plan of 
Organization for the Proposed Personnel and 
Guidance Association’’ was adopted. Dr. 
Erickson pointed out that in the future dues 
would be collected by APGA and that for the 
1952-1953 year at least it had been agreed 
after lengthy discussion by the Board of 
Trustees that all NVGA members be billed by 
the national office. The Executive Council 
of APGA have agreed to the recommendation 
from the Board of Trustees that all branch 
treasurers be advised of the members in their 
group who have been billed and who have 
paid membership dues to the APGA national 
office. Following the presentation of the 
subject of the collection of membership dues 
there was much discussion from the floor 
regarding the advantages and disadvantages 
of national billing. An advisory vote rec- 
ommending to APGA that all national dues 
be collected by the headquarters office was 
passed by the Delegate Assembly. 

Dr. Erickson emphasized that the Board of 
Trustees had carefully considered the future 
status of branches and that they had unani- 
mously voted that: (1) no change in Branch 
organization should be made in the coming 
year; (2) the Association should look for- 
ward to the time when APGA will develop a 
Branch structure; (3) that Branches are 
asked to study the matter during the coming 
year and report their reactions to the NVGA 
President; and (4) that the Constitution 
Committee of APGA be asked to study a 
possible APGA Branch organization with 
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representation of Branches in APGA Assem- 
bly. 

It was announced by Dr. Erickson that the 
Board of Trustees had agreed that a special 
NVGA Constitutional Revision Committee 
should be appointed as soon as possible and 
that this Committee should be prepared to 
report at the 1953 annual convention. 


As announced at the first meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly, the second meeting of the 
Assembly was devoted exclusively to con- 
sideration of the subject, *“The Future Pro- 
gram of NVGA as a Division."" In present- 
ing this topic for discussion Dr. Erickson 
declared that the Board of Trustees had 
agreed that this was an opportune time for a 
rededication of the purpose of the Association 
which reads “‘to foster vocational guidance 
and occupational adjustment and to establish 
and improve standards of professional service 
in these fields." 

Reporting further on deliberations by the 
Board of Trustees, Dr. Erickson explained 
that activities of certain Committees and 
Divisions rightfully should be sponsored by 
the parent organization, APGA, whereas 
others were considered to be the primary 
objectives of NVGA. After study of the 
present Division and Committee structure the 
Trustees were suggesting that the following 
should be the primary responsibility of 
APGA: (1) Ethical Practices Committee; 
(2) Regional Conferences Committee; (3) 
Public Relations Committee; (4) Professional 
Training and Certification Division; (5) 
International Relations Committee; (6) Divi- 
sion of Administration and Supervision; (7) 
Division of Individual Appraisal, Counseling 
and Instruction. 

This rearrangement of Divisions and Com- 
mittees as Dr. Erickson stated would not 
eliminate the interest or activity of the 
NVGA membership in such areas but might 
be considered as secondary interests or 
activities of this Division. Consistent with 
the purpose of NVGA the Officers and Trus- 
tees felt that the following present Divisions 
and Committees could be considered as pri- 
mary interests of the Division: (1) Occupa- 
tional Research Division; (2) Professional 
Membership Committee; (3) Placement and 
Follow-Up Division. Additional sections 
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might be centered on such interest areas as: 
(1) Presentation and Use of Occupational In- 
formation; (2) Audio-Visual Aids in Voca- 
tional Guidance; (3) Analysis and Tech- 
niques of Employment Counseling; (4) 
Occupational Problems of Later Maturity; 
(5) Employee-Relations Counseling; and 
(6) Studies of Predictions of Vocational Suc- 
cess. Further suggestions included sponsor- 
ship of a placement service for the Division 
and promotion of research by foundations in 
areas of occupational guidance and voca- 
tional adjustment. 

Dr. Erickson declared that the Division of 
NVGA as a united group, will have timely 
opportunity to concentrate on projects of 
vocational guidance and occupational adjust- 
ment instead of wrangling about the name, 
purpose, and activities which it has been 
prone to do in the past. As a Division 
NVGA will be freed from a great amount of 
administrative detail including billing, affairs 
of the Journal, and other items and hence will 
have more time to spend on essential activi- 
ties in keeping with the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation. As a member of a larger, more 
closely tied team there will be the advantages 
of working toward common goals of person- 
nel and guidance workers as well as being 
able to work on specific goals of a vocational 
nature. As a Division there will be oppor- 
tunity to re-study the present structure and 
operation and make adequate plans for the 
future. 

Since the Board of Trustees were most 
anxious to secure the thinking of the mem- 
bership regarding future plans the Assembly 
was divided into buzz sessions with Charles 
E. Odell acting as leader. Mr. Odell sub- 
mitted the two following questions for dis- 
cussion: (1) What is the most important 
thing for NVGA to do in advancing the in- 
terest and support of its members in a voca- 
tional guidance center of interest in APGA? 
(2) What is the most important thing for 
NVGA to ask APGA to do in advancing a 
vocational guidance center of interest in 
APGA? 

At the close of the buzz period the follow- 
ing suggestions were submitted by the re- 
corders of the various groups to the Assembly: 
(1) A section devoted to the interests of *‘gen- 
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eral’’ counseling should be sponsored by 
APGA. (2) A section on individual analysis 
should be provided for by NVGA as well as 
by APGA. (3) The ‘Bulletin for Use in 
The Organization and Operation of Branches”’ 
should be revised. (4) A section or inter- 
est group on adjustment after placement 
or “job adjustment’’ should be added. 
(5) Emphasis should be placed upon a pro- 
motion and publicity program for NVGA. 
(6) Opportunity for study of prediction of 
performance of vocational counseling should 
be provided. (7) A documented concept ot 
vocational adjustment based upon research 
should be developed. (8) A revision of the 
present Constitution which will provide for 
basic changes as a Division and which will in- 
clude clarification of present terms in the 
Constitution should be presented at the 1953 
annual convention. (9) A chart which 
shows the relationship between APGA and 
NVGA should be prepared. 

The Delegate Assembly by vote supported 


Reports to the 1952 


Executive Secretary and Business Manager 


NVGA on March 1 had the largest mem- 
bership in its history—a total of 6,137. 
During the preceding months Branches were 
encouraged to broaden the base of their 
membership to include as many as possible of 
those engaged professionally in guidance and 
personnel work. Edward Roeber, Chairman 
of the Branch Membership Committee, early 
in the year appointed state membership chair- 
men and committees to assist in carrying out a 
vigorous membership expansion program. 
The Professional Membership Committee 
approved 274 applications at their fall meet- 
ing and 148 in the spring, making a total of 
1,871 active professional memberships. On 
March 1, Occupations had a circulation of 
9,380—another all-time high. Four new 
local groups have completed applications for 
Branch charters. These are the Ozark Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, the Western 
Maryland Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion, the Central Illinois Guidance Associa- 
tion, and the San Diego Personnel and Guid- 
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in general the actions and recommendations 
of the Board of Trustees for the future de 
velopment of NVGA as a Division and recom- 
mended to the Board that the suggestions 
which were made in the buzz sessions at the 
Delegate Assembly be incorporated in their 
planning. 


It was agreed that the results of the dis- 
cussion of the 1952 Delegate Assembly should 
be transmitted to the branches and that 
each branch should report in full its re- 
action to the suggestions made as well as to 
make further recommendations to the Officers 
and Trustees. 


Copies of mimeographed reports for the 
1951-1952 year which had been submitted by 
the Executive Secretary and Business Man- 
ager, Auditor, Editor of Occupations, Divi- 
sion and Committee Chairmen were distrib- 
uted to all delegates. A condensation of 
reports follows.—Witta Norris, Assistant 
Secretary, NVGA. 


Delegate Assembly 


ance Association.—Campsetyt B. Bearp, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Auditor 


An excess expenditure of $609.51 by the 
Ethical Practices Committee was, by Trus- 
tees’ resolution, charged against Capital. 
The sum of $700 was expended for the Editor 


Full Reports Available 


These reports appear here in condensed 
form. Further news of Committee and Divi- 
sion activities appears in the report of con- 
vention sessions. Full copies of reports 
condensed here were mimeographed and 
distributed to members of the Delegate As- 
sembly at the Convention. Copies are avail- 
able to individual members while the supply 
lasts from National Headquarters of NVGA 
at 1424 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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Income 


Subscriptions: 
Branches.... 
Agencies... 
Members at Large 
Subscribers... 


Other Income: 
Advertising . 
Single Copies.... 
Reprints. . . 
Royalties 
Yearbook... 
Addressing Envelopes (net) 
Counselor Preparation. ... 
Exhibits 


Miscellaneous Income: 
Professional Membership 
Membership NVGA...... 
Miscellaneous. . 

Interest on Bonds.. 
Conventions 
Torat INcoMe.. 


Expenditures 


Salaries... . 

Paper Printing and Distribution 
Telephone...... 
Correspondence. .. 


Travel—Executive Secretary 
Election...... 

Travel—Trustees 

Membership Dues 

Office Expenses, Stationery and Supplies. . 
Social Security Tax..... 

Promotion Committee.... 

Nomination and Election Committee... .. ; 
Program Committee... .. 

Professional Membership Committec.. .. 
1952 Convention Committec..... 
Membership Committee 


Excess or INCOME OVER ExpENDITURES .. 


of Occupations and charged, by Trustees’ 
resolution, to the Reserve set up for Capital 
Items. This balance on July 1, 1951, was in 
the sum of $1,314.92. After the $700 deduc- 
tion a balance of $614.92 is left in the Re- 
serve.—Isipor Rosin, C.P.A., Auditor. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES (7/1/51 TO 1/31/51) 





$10,304.17 
8,029.71 
1,085.94 


1,613.69 $21,033.51 


$ 880.35 
172.34 
230.35 
34.34 

5.00 
6.37 
77.83 


20.00 1,426.58 


$ 1,058.55 
6,428.18 
113.59 
515.80 
1,517.39 9,633.51 
$32,093 .60 


$13,531 

11,249 

233 
281. 
1,458. 
156. 
651. 
593. 
100. 
1,161. 
143. 
50. 
111. 
14. 


04 29,938.09 
$ 2,155.51 





OCCUPATIONS 

Volume XXX, October, 1951, through 
May, 1952, will contain about 90 each of 
articles and book reviews. During the year a 
new column was started to review visual aids 
in guidance. Acceptance rate for articles 
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Statement of Condition January 31, 1952 





Cash 
American Security & Trust Co.. 
On Hand—Petty 
Total Cash...... 


U. S. Bonds—Value at 1/31/52: 


Purchased April, 1942 
Purchased December, 1942... 
Purchased January, 1945 
Purchased May, 1950 


Total U. S. Bonds 


Orher Assets 
Deposit. . 
Office Equipment. . Waswateesees 
Sebieies ain... <... ektisteds 
Tota Assets 


Life Membership Fund. . 


Reserves 
Outstanding Checks—Corn wes Bank 
Carnegie Fund for Promotion. . : 
Unauthorized and Unbudgeted Items. 
Capital Items 
Less: Payments to Editor OccuPaTIONs. . 
Total Reserves 


Deferred Income 
Unexpired Subscriptions—Agencies 
Branches 


Members at Large........ 


Subscriptions 


Professional Membership.............. sc aieae 
Toeal Defersed Charges..........cccsccceens 


$11,747.66 
100.00 


$ 6,215.00 
270.00 
254.40 

13,261.00 


718. |. 90 
$32, 567 . 16 


$ 546.52 


3,920.23 


$ 3,235.52 

4,100.04 

468 .06 

769.51 

400 . 58 
8,973.71 


CAPITAL 


Net Worth—7/1/51.... 
Plus: Excess Income—— 


Less: Excess Disbursements Ethical Practice 
Total Net Worth 


Torat Liapitities AND Net Wortu 


continues to be about one in three submitted 
articles. —Witu1am D. Wirxins, Editor. 


Individual Appraisal, Counseling 
And Instruction 


Chairmen of the Division's sub-committees 
reported on activities and recommendations 


$17,580.70 
__2,155.51 
19,736.21 
609.51 
19,126.70 
$32,567.16 567.16 


at the Division's business meeting April 2. 
The specific projects or studies according to 
sub-committees are as follows. Individual 
Appraisal: Small studies related to appraisal 
which should be made available to teachers 
and ‘“‘specialists’’ alike, in order to motivate 
interest in appraisal techniques and help 
bridge the gap between “‘specialists’’ and 
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teachers. Counseling: Projects designed to 
improve the present status of counselors, and 
centering around the following topics: cer- 
tification of counselors; improvement of 
counseling through in-service training; im- 
proving the status of counselors by improving 
their relationships with other staff members; 
and job analysis of the work of counselors. 
Instruction: Experimental studies related to 
work of teachers that involve group activities 
that are guidance in nature.—Exmer E. 
WaGner, Chairman. 


Occupational Research 


The Standards for Use in Preparing and 
Evaluating Occupational Literature were publi- 
cized in several ways. Among these were 
letters to city and state directors of guidance 
and to a selected list of publishers of occupa- 
tional monographs and books. Contact with 
the American Library Association resulted in 
fruitful publicity through that association.— 
Cart A. Heinz, Chairman. 


Placement and Follow-Up 


A study, to be completed by the end of 
1952, was undertaken in at least 12 states of 
the programs of cooperation between the 
high schools and the Employment Service for 
the counseling and placement of high school 
graduates and drop-outs who do not continue 


on to higher education.—Louis Ravin, 
Chairman. 


Professional Training and Certification 


An over-all recommendation was evolved 
for presentation to the PGA with the aim of 
establishing a unified committee on Personnel 
Standards for Counselors and Counseling 
Services. Other activities included stimula- 
tion of local Branch interest and activity in 
the broad area of professional training and 
certification; assistance to graduate students 
interested in studies of counselor preparation 
and certification requirements; preparation 
of a Convention program for the Division to 
stimulate interest in the problems involved in 
counselor preparation, certification, and 
licensing.—Cnar.es E. Oper, Chairman. 
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Cooperation in Branch Programs 


A questionnaire sent to Branch presidents, 
the present and past program chairmen of 
each Branch, was returned by 45 Branches 
representing a wide geographical distribution 
and a good cross-section of Branches of vari- 
ous sizes. An analysis of replies not only 
discloses current successful practices, but also 
offers valuable suggestions for Branch officers 
and program committees. This analysis 
comprises five typed pages of the mimeo- 
graphed **Reports to the Delegate Assembly”’ 
of which this is a condensation. Copies of 
the ‘‘Reports’’ are available from NVGA, 
1424 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., while the supply lasts.—Jonn F. 


SHOWALTER, Chairman. 


International Relations 


Relations with the new international voca- 
tional guidance association have been the 
subject of correspondence during the past 
year, and were discussed at the Convention 
session of this committee.—Harry Jacer, 
Chairman. 


Branch Membership 


State membership committee chairmen 
appointed this year helped push membership 
to an all-time high. The steering com- 
mittee kept in touch with chairmen through 
newsletters and memoranda.—Epwarp C. 
Roeser, Chairman. 


Professional Membership 


This committee has been reorganized as 
indicated on page 285 of the January issue of 
Occupations. During the current year al- 
most 150 more applications for professional 
membership were received than last year. 
For current membership figures see the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary's report.—Esrexie E. Fevp- 
MAN, Chairman. 


Regional Conferences 


Regional conferences were held last year in 
Hartford, Connecticut; Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Syracuse, New York. State conferences 
were held in Maryland, Georgia, Colorado, 
and in Northern California.—B. Howarp 
Peake, Chairman. 
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About that Bill... 


Membership dues invoices have been sent to 
all current members of the four APGA 
Divisions —ACPA, NAGSCT, NVGA, 
and SPATE. Please make payment by 
July 1 and save your new Association the 
costs of further billing. 





Ethical Practices 


More than 2,400 copies of the 1951 Durec- 
tory of Vocational Counseling Agencies were dis- 
tributed. Three newsletters were sent to 
listed agencies and approximately 175 in- 
vestigations of unethical practices—especially 
in advertising—were conducted. Investiga- 
tion of the process of raising minimum 
standards for vocational counseling agencies 
was continued. The agencies approved in 
1951 were contacted many times. The Com- 
mittee recommends that PGA publish annual 
listings of approved agencics.—NaTHaN 
Koan, Jr., Chairman. 


Recorders’ Reports of Sessions 


California Youth Authority 


Prevention of juvenile delinquency and 
attempting to understand better the delin- 
quent are underlying philosophies of the 
California Youth Authority, according to 
Herman G. Stark, Chief, Division of Field 
Services, California Youth Authority. Dr. 
Stark emphasized the necessity for team 
work between the CYA and the schools, 
noting that one of the strongest answers to 
the problem of delinquency was a good school 
guidance program. 

Tracing the actual operation of this ex- 
perimental program that was inaugurated in 
1942, Robert Van Vorst, Psychologist for the 
Fred C. Nelles School for Boys, outlined the 
important role the psychologist played in this 
program. The clinical psychologist has four 
basic functions with the CYA: The diag- 
nostic, therapeutic, and advisory, and that of 
education. The CYA is attempting to de- 
velop a different point of view and the clinical 
psychologist is a key person in this develop- 
ment. 

In describing the salient characteristics of 
juvenile delinquents it was noted that the 
major problem is one of a distorted person- 
ality makeup. Most of these youth are un- 
happy in their peer groups, have strong sib- 
ling rivalries, and identify the father in a 
strong authoritative role thus tending to 
rebel against any authority. As a group 


they are below average in intelligence and are 
generally retarded educationally. 

The entire structure of the CYA, both at 
the reception centers, when the youth is 
studied for about a month, and at the schools, 
is based on the premise that these are children 
with problems and not problem children. 

Small classes and real recognition of indi- 
vidual differences are the by-word of the 
CYA school program. Certified teachers 
work on the teaching of attitudes and better 
human relations. The subject matter is sec- 
ondary and the child is primary. 

Acting as a coordinating agency the CYA 
serves in a consulting role for local com- 
munities in the development of programs for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
This is carried out through surveys, improve- 
ment of professional standards, work with 


‘Deen eee 
About this Section | 


These are Recorders reports of sessions held 
at the 1952 CGPA Convention in Los 
Angeles. Sessions reported here appear in 
the order that they were held at the Conven- 
tion. For speakers’ titles, where not given, 
check your Convention program or the pre- 
liminary program which appeared in the 
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juvenile halls, and special summer workshops 
for teachers and workers. 

In summary it was noted that the CYA is 
unique in the following ways: 


e Concept of a reviewing board that acts as 
an equalizing agent in administering justice. 
This counteracts the inconsistencies arising 
when dealing with a great many different 
courts. 

e The diagnostic program. 

e The establishment of many and smaller 
institutions rather than a few large ones. In 
this way segregation by age, sex, and severity 
of the problem can be accomplished. 

e The delinquency prevention program. 


This total program is based on substituting 
treatment for punishment and useful training 
for incarceration.—GeorGE G. Faut, Dean of 
Student Personnel, Contra Costa Junior College, 
California. 


Recorded Interviews in Counselor Training 


Recorded examples were given of three 
types of interviews: an employment inter- 


view, a promotional interview, and a voca- 
tional guidance interview. Discussion was 
conducted by the three members of the dis- 
cussion group, supplemented by discussion 
from the floor. 

Brief preliminary comments were made by 


David L. Cole of Occidental College. Sev- 
eral possible answers were suggested to the 


questions, *‘Why record?”’ 


e Recording is the most accurate kind of re- 
port. 

e Recording is less obvious to the counselor 
than note taking. In note taking the atten- 
tion of the counselee is apt to be directed to 
the material expressed just prior to the time of 
note taking. 

e Recordings can reveal the effectiveness of 
various approaches, with reference to both 
the counseling process and the counselor 
himself. 

e Recordings are effective as a teaching de- 
vice. One method is to make an analysis of 
the complete interview. Another method is 
to dubb out the counselor responses and ask 
the student to respond to counselee state- 
ments. 
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Several suggestions were made as to the 
“how” of recording. The counselee should 
understand that a recording is being made. 
Various ways were suggested of introducing 
to the counselee the fact that the interview is 
being recorded, such as ‘‘for later study,"’ or, 
‘to avoid taking notes."’ The attitude of 
the counselor himself was felt to be impor- 
tant. 

Several disadvantages of recording were 
noted: (1) mike fright; (2) tape fright—the 
feeling of need to “‘get something on the 
tape’’; (3) the counselee’s fear of exposure; 
(4) if the research approach is emphasized, 
the feeling of the counselee that he is a 
“guinea pig’’ and (5) the time factor—in 
practical work, not all interviews can be 
listened to a second time. 

The Employment Interview. The interviewee 
was applying to the head of a large manufac- 
turing concern which employs some 5,000 
persons. During discussion of the interview 
it was noted that early in the interview ex- 
cellent rapport was established and that the 
interview was definitely structured. An 
apparently unexpected compliment from the 
interviewee to the company seemed to dis- 
concert the interviewer and temporarily dis- 
rupt the interview. One blind spot was 
noted: the failure of the interviewer to ex- 
plore further a statement by the interviewee 
as to why he left a previous employment. 

The Promotional Interview. The occasion of 
the interview was an offer of promotion by a 
division head of an industrial organization. 
Both men knew each other well. The inter- 
view was role-played for recording soon after 
the original interview. 

During discussion the question was raised 
from the floor as to whether or not the appli- 
cant had been permitted to take control of the 
situation. A suggestion was made that it 
might have been the intention of the em- 
ployer ‘to give him his head."’ Some feeling 
was indicated by several that the interviewer 
“‘went around the bush,"’ but the actual time 
from the beginning of the interview until the 
statement of offer was 76 seconds. The ques- 
tion was raised from the floor as to whether 
the terms “‘counseling’’ and “interviewing” 
were being used as synonyms. The answer 
by panel members was definitely, “‘No.”’ 
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A request was made by a group member for 
information in regard to recordings available 
on the market which might be suitable for 
teaching purposes. No answer seemed avail- 
able. The comment was offered, however, 
that too much use of such recordings might 
lead to overlooking the importance of the 
personality of the interviewer, which the 
speaker felt to be more important than tech- 
niques as such. 

The Vocational Guidance Interview. The 
recording presented consisted of selected 
“high spots’ from three hours of interview- 
ing, edited to make a 10-minute recording. 
The case was that of Dan, whose application 
for admission to medical school] had been re- 
jected. A number of elements were evident 
in the interview, such as change of feeling 
tone during the counseling process, the too 
early use of tests, and minority group prob- 
lems. 

The comment was made from the floor that 
the recording illustrated therapy rather than 
vocational guidance. An answer by a mem- 
ber of the discussion group stressed the inter- 
relation of the two, and the need for the 
school counselor to be able to function as a 
general clinical counselor—Carrott H. 
Mixier, Associate Professor, Department of 
Psychology and Education, Colorado AC” M Cal- 
lege, Fort Collins. 


Curricular Implications of Student 
Personnel Information in Junior College 


Members of the discussion group on this 
topic were: J. W. McDaniels, Vice-Presi- 
dent, San Bernadino Valley Junior College, 
California; Stanley Combs, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Redlands, 
California; Oral S. Luke, Director, Student 
Personnel, Bakersfield College, California; 
William H. Harless, Director of Curriculum, 
El] Camino College, California. J. W. Mc- 
Daniels introduced the topic by directing 
attention to the mimeographed data from a 
single college as a case study, and pointed out 
that student personnel workers have long con- 
tended that detailed information about stu- 
dents should have a compelling weight in de- 
termining curriculum and teaching method. 
He proposed, therefore, that the panel focus 
on the relationships between student person- 
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nel information and the junior college cur- 
riculum. The discussion should reflect the 
view of each member of the panel on such 
questions as: 


e Should the content of college courses vary 
with the characteristics of students? 

e Should public junior colleges be obligated 
to accept each high school graduate, or adult 
who applies for admission, and to provide 
classes at the level of such applicants? 

e Is it justifiable for collegés to enforce 
differential placement of learners into class 
sections of different levels? 

e@ What test instruments have been found 
useful in placing students? 


It was the consensus of the panel that the 
junior colleges were compelled by law to ad- 
mit any individual who made application for 
admission, and therefore, the content of the 
course should vary with the individual stu- 
dent. However, it was pointed out that the 
problem was not whether to teach at the 
level of the individual, but whether the 
teacher had the time and facilities to teach, 
say, three courses on separate levels to 20 
students. Furthermore, the complications of 
segregating 12 students from 18 who were 
achieving on a university level, introduced 
problems of telling the other six that they did 
not have the ability to transfer to a high edu- 
cational institution. Some provision should 
be made in the junior colleges for a student to 
function at a level in keeping with his 
abilities. First, why should teachers try to 
teach student chemistry on a level for chemi- 
cal engineers to a student who is studying in 
the field of nursing or teach engineering blue- 
prints for an elementary contractor's job? 

In answer to the second question the state- 
ment that we want to educate all the youth 
in the United States, should be the attitude 
of the junior college personnel, and not that 
we want only the selected few. Junior col- 
lege instructors are reluctant to teach differ- 
ential courses because such courses would not 
be on a level with similar university courses; 
therefore, would not be maintaining college 
standards. However, students who plan to 
transfer to a university should meet standards 
required by that university. 

Because of the 60 or 


more jyunior 
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colleges in California, an effort should be 
made to consolidate some of the courses of 
instruction. This is especially true where 
the enrollment is light. If three colleges are 
teaching courses in engineering with only 20- 
50 students enrolled, they should get together 
and have one of the colleges carry on this 
activity, releasing the other type of the re- 
sponsibility. This would allow the colleges 
to concentrate their efforts in one direction 
and relieve the state of a high financial bur- 
den. Some other means besides tests should 
he used to determine the level of achievement 
of the student. But until such time as this 
problem is solved, the colleges will have to 
depend on tests as a selection factor. One of 
the pitfalls of tests is that one tends to use the 
test scores and to forget all the other data that 
is important in the proper placement of the 
student. The ACE test was thought to be 
the best because it was widely used by all 
colleges and, therefore, had a broader scope of 
application. However, before tests are used, 
a state-wide validating program should be 
established which would give the school 
norms based on a local level rather than 
national. If the above procedures were put 
into use the junior colleges would be serving 
their community on a greater basis and is a 
more meaningful way to their students.— 
Emery A. More ut, Utah Department of Em- 
ployment Security, Salt Lake City. 


Guidance in Elementary Schools 


Defining guidance in terms of ways of 
understanding children and of putting infor- 
mation to work, a six-man panel listed under 
the first heading: cumulative record, ob- 
servational techniques, interviews and con- 
ferences (parents, teachers, and children), 
testing studying creative work, sociometrics, 
and individual study. Ways suggested of 
putting information to work were: in- 
service education (normal growth expéct- 
ancies; case conference); personnel policies 
(placement, evaluation, grouping); e¢valua- 
tion and curricular planning; special educa- 
tion; mental health, motivation, and con- 
trol; parent education and home-school 
relations. 

Members of the panel were Harry Scales, 
Assistant Professor, Institute of Counseling, 
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Testing, and Guidance, Michigan State 
College; Gordon Fifer, Educational Statis- 
tician, and Robert Hall, Richard Harsh, 
Thomas Smith, and Gertrude Wood, all Co- 
ordinators, Los Angeles City Schools. 

Since tools are present in any program, the 
discussants indicated, the problem is that of 
helping to make the teacher aware of the 
tools. They suggested that sociometrics and 
individual study are more logical places to 
begin than with records and said that a 
multiple approach to guidance programs is 
needed. Use of child study groups in Los 
Angeles County has drawn in some 400 ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and counselors to con- 
tinue in a three-year study program. The 
importance of the specialist being present 
when needed was indicated, and avoidance of 
the automatic testing program and sub- 
stitution of testing for a purpose was sug- 
gested. 

Asking what are the “‘growing edges’’ in 
the field, the discussants indicated in the 
area of research: learning conditions and 
sequences, group relations, techniques and 
mat¢rials, and child-study programs. They 
indicated as well the importance of the *‘ prob- 
lem centered’* approach. 

Historically, it was indicated, guidance 
was a formal program, and it still bears most 
of these characteristics. Movement today is 
away from a single approach to a team 
approach. Guidance is becoming a part of 
curriculum building. There are needed 
changes in teacher training as to growth and 
development as subject matter. Present-day 
popular publications increase anxiety of 
parents and teachers on how complicated the 
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child has become. Increased need for parent 
education and participation in school pro- 
gram planning and experiences of children's 
learning is evident. Districts of California 
are tending to employ guidance personnel of 
their own, thereby changing the function of 
the county service to that of resource for the 
local district. The primary need of having 
administrators with a guidance viewpoint 
was restated.—Naoma S. Troxetr, Coordi- 
nator, Psychological and Guidance Services, Ala- 
meda County Schools, California. 


Occupational Mobility Surveys 


Discussing *‘Occupational Mobility in Six 
Cities,’" Phillip Neff, Research Associate, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University of 
California, Los Angeles, stated that the sub- 
ject survey was a study initiated by the 
Social Science Research Council in coopera- 
tion with the research centers of six uni- 
versities—University of California (at Los 
Angeles and at Berkeley), the University of 
Minnesota, University of Chicago, University 
of Pennsylvania, and Yale University. The 


Six City Mobility Study is one of the indus- 
trial manpower research studies sponsored by 
the United States Air Force under Project 
SCOOP (Scientific Computation of Optimum 
Programs) to determine the manpower feasi- 


bility of military programs. The research 
findings are the exclusive responsibility of the 
authors and are not necessarily concurred in 
by the United States Air Force. 

The six cities selected for survey were New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Chicago, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
Seven million individuals over 14 years of 
age, and 3,500,000 over 25 years of age were 
under survey. The purpose of the studies 
was to determine if possible the differences in 
mobility between these particular centers of 
population; whether there were any im- 
portant regional differences as between the 
cast coast, the midwest, and the west coast; 
and what differences in causes might be found 
as between job, occupation, and industry 
changes. Measures of mobility were (1) the 
number of jobs held; (2) number of employer 
shifts by industry and by occupation, and 
(3) direction of change of all types of shifts. 
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Dr. Neff listed. among the conclusions 
reached: (1) men and women change jobs 
at about the same rate; (2) younger workers 
are more mobile, their job changes being 
about twice that of other workers; (3) the 
number of job shifts was higher at the lower 
skill levels, both among men and women; 
(4) there were few differences in employer 
shifts between industries, although the rate of 
mobility was notably higher for construction 
workers; (5) in the migrant population of 
California, the number of employer shifts 
was higher than for long-term residents; (6) 
complex changes (occupations, industry, and 
employer) were made mostly by younger 
workers. Additional conclusions were that: 
(1) labor reserves are lower than in past; (2) 
the advisability of geographic dispersion of 
plants to presently non-industrial areas is 
questionable as labor would have to be re- 
cruited from those already employed in other 
areas; (3) since workers now have higher 
stakes in their jobs than previously—owing 
to seniority, pensions, and other benefit 
plans, more “‘push"’ will be needed to effect 
change; (4) reserves of unskilled labor are 
much higher than of skilled; (5) in-service 
training might be a method for taking care of 
this need of skilled workers. 


Margaret S. Gordon, Research Associate, 
University of California, Los Angeles, spoke 
on the ‘‘Regional Differences between Occu- 
pational Mobility as Shown by this Study."’ 
Dr. Gordon called attention to the fact that, 
while studies of this nature had been made of 
different locations at different times, this was 
the first time an identical study had been 
made of different centers at the same period. 
The results for the six cities do not show 
marked differences in mobility, as measured 
by the number of employer shifts between 
1940 and 1949. In Philadelphia, which 
showed the lowest mobility rate, the average 
number of employer shifts for men was 1.3 
and for women 1.0. The corresponding fig- 
ures for Los Angeles, with the highest mobil- 
ity, was 2.l and 1.9. Inter-city differences in 
employer mobility, however, were more 
marked among manual workers. In the 
number of changes in occupation and. of 
shifts in industry, Philadelphia also had the 
lowest rates and Los Angeles the highest. 
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But the number of job shifts including simul- 
taneous change of employer occupation and 
industry was about the same in all six cities— 
constituting about half of all the job shifts. 

In the over-all number of job shifts, there 
was very little difference between eastern an 
midwestern cities. For both men and 
women, mobility was highest in the far 
west, with mid-west and east following in 
that order. In-migration was a definite 
reason for the higher rates of change in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Migrants not 
only reported more jobs during the decdae, 
but also a higher proportion of shifts involv- 
ing a simultaneous change of employer, 
occupation, and industry. Whether the mi- 
grant is himself a different type of person 
from the non-migrant or whether these shifts 
are due to adjustment to a new area remains a 
question. It is possible that the counselor 
does have, in the case of migrants, to work 
with a very fluid type of worker. 

Helen Wood, Chief, Branch of Occupa- 
tional Studies, United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washing- 


ton, D. C., had as her subject, *“The Mobility 
of Scientific Personnel and of Tool and Die 


Makers.’" Miss Wood stated that the 
Bureau's study of the mobility of tool and die 
makers was geared in with the Six City 
Study, and that both were sponsored by the 
Air Force. Seventeen hundred tool and die 
makers were interviewed to obtain their work 
histories for the period January, 1940, to 
January, 1951. Two-thirds of these workers 
had gained their skill through apprenticeship. 
One-third became qualified through less 
formal on-the-job training or by ‘‘picking 
up"’ the trade while working in related lesser- 
skilled occupations such as machine tool 
operators. Such upgrading was suggested as 
a means of expanding labor supply more 
quickly than is possible through apprentice- 
ship. However, the study shows that work- 
ers with apprentice background had lower 
industrial attachment and were, to some ex- 
tent, employed in supervisory positions more 
than were the men who had not served ap- 
prenticeships. The aircraft industry was 
the only one in which the majority of tool 
and die makers was not apprentice-trained. 

Ninety per cent of the tool and die makers 
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had made no change :in occupation after 
attaining that skill. The proportion who 
were still living in the same city in 195] as in 
1940 was over 90 per cent. Miss Wood also 
pointed out that this indisposition to migrate 
would add to the difficulties of staffing new 
plants where there was a dispersion of such 
plants to removed locations. 

The Bureau's study of the mobility of scien- 
tific personnel was sponsored by the Office of 
Naval Research. Fora sample of 1,100 Ph.D. 
chemists, physicists, and biologists, study 
was made of the first professional job, the 
two intermediate jobs of longest duration, 
and the job held at the time the questionnaire 
was filled out (in 1948). One-fifth of the 
scientists had, at some time, worked in other 
disciplines than those in which they were 
currently employed. More than one-half 
had moved from one narrow scientific spe- 
cialty to another; ¢.g., from inorganic chem- 
istry to a closely related field. However, 
most of the scientists’ jobs had been in their 
fields of current employment. There was 
high geographic mobility, as well as much 
movement from function to function, /.¢., 
from research to teaching, etc. Also there 
was high mobility as to the type of employer. 
The scientist is, therefore, in some respects, 
more mobile than the tool and die maker. 
Miss Wood closed with emphasis on the loss 
generally involved in shifts between pro- 
fessions or other fields requiring prolonged 
training and on the responsibility which 
therefore rests on those charged with coun- 
seling high school students as to their future 
vocations.—Joun Betuea, Jr., State Super- 
visor of Counseling, Alabama State Employment 
Service. 


Research Behind Occupational Literature 


“How Valid Is the Research Behind the 
Literature of Occupations?’’ was the question 
posed by three challengers, Frank M. 
Fletcher, Professor of Psychology, Ohio 
State University; Edward C. Roeber, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri; and Robert Hoppock, Professor of 
Education, New York University. Respond- 
ents were Harold Goldstein, Assistant Chief, 
Division of Manpower and Employment 
Statistics; Carl A. Heinz, Chief, Bureau of 
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Employment Statistics, Division of Piacement 
Methods, U. S. Employment Service, and 
Charles E. Odell, Chief, Division of Counsel- 
ing, Selective Placement, and Testing, U. S. 
Employment Service (all of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor). 

It was suggested that the mass of occupa- 
tional information today is presented in such 
a manner that it bewitches, bothers, and be- 
wilders counselors as well as counselees. 
The purpose of the discussion was therefore 
indicated as being to bring forth some of the 
weaknesses and strengths of occupational 
literature, and to suggest remedies. 

Dr. Hoppock stated that occupational in- 
formation in the hands of counselors today is 
misleading and wholly inadequate—a situa- 
tion that he attributed not so much to the 
incompetency as to the competency of the authors 
of the material. He defined the job of the 
writer of occupational literature as in most 
instances to sell an idea, ¢.g., recruitment 
propaganda of the armed services; college 
catalogues, and literature designed to bring 
to the colleges more students. These men 
have a job to perform, and they do it to the 
best of their ability. 

Mr. Odell pointed out that it is up to the 
counselors themselves to evaluate the litera- 
ture of occupations by criteria set up by 
NVGA. The counselor's job is to know the 
sources of information and to point out to 
counselees the probable biases that will 
naturally be in any given abstract or article. 
Even government agencies will have biases in 
their reports depending on the point of view 
and experiences of the writer. This litera- 
ture is as good as the writer. The big prob- 
lem is intelligent use of existing literature. 
Asked how Bureau of Labor Statistics could 
have so bungled the engineer demand story as 
shown by the BLS report of 1950, Mr. Gold- 
stein replied that ‘there was no bungling if 
persons had read the report’’ inasmuch as the 
report did say on what assumptions it was 
based. This report was a composite of the 
best thinking of industry, engineering col- 
leges, and the BLS. It considered all angles 
of engineering. Dr. Goldstein urged that all 
counselors read the assumptions made on each 
report. 

How valid is the use of occupational in- 
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formation in the choices of occupations by 
the counselee? This question was raised as 
it was asked if it was possible to show that 
occupational literature put the counselee on 
the right job, and whether there should be 
more occupational] literature or less. 

Dr. Hoppock declared that a large percent- 
age of the literature is not functional, and 
indicated that what is needed is not more 
literature, but new techniques of presenta- 
tion. Counselors need to be trained in the 
use of the literature, as should teachers from 
the first grade, through high school, and into 
college. More of the senses need to be put 
into play in presenting occupational in- 
formation. 

A great need is for occupational literature 
to be presented on the level of the counselee, 
compatible with environmental influences 
and other known conditions. 

The suggestion was made that a counselor 
should know thoroughly the 10 or 20 jobs 
that the greatest percentage of the pupils in a 
given community will follow. This is not an 
impossibility. It will take extra effort on 
the part of the counselor but could easily be 
accomplished through community survey- 
type program of community action. 

A physician cannot be expected to know 
every new development in every field of medi- 
cine, but he is able through medical literature 
to keep abreast of the times. So must a 
counselor know how and when to use authen- 
tic occupational literature in the many prob- 
lems presented.—Rotanp G. Ross, Supervisor, 
OIGS, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Demonstration and 
Discussion of Sociodrama 


Jane Warters, former Director of Student 
Personnel, State Teachers College, Lock- 
haven, Pennsylvania, described the proce- 


dures for the sociodrama. It is a form of 
psychodrama, for purposes of education 
and/or therapy. The group raises problems 
that represent conflict situations (problem 
census), and a problem is chosen. Members 
from group will volunteer to play roles, and 
through playing the roles the problem will be 
worked through. The rest of group will ob- 
serve what seems to be effective, and the total 
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group will discuss what occurred. Role 
players will tell how they felt when discus- 
sion went in certain ways. 

Problems suggested were those of a parent 
insisting to counselor child to go to college; 
17-year old boy wants to quit high school to 
go to military life; girl not bid to mother's 
sorority; 15-year-old girl asks counselor if 
its all right to neck. 

What virtues does role playing have to 
offer? This was a teaching procedure; socio- 
drama is unrehearsed, is spontaneous; socio- 
drama needs to have an audience to be a 
sociodrama. Principles of sociodrama: so- 
ciodramatic audience are live participants, 
not spectators; sociodrama can have different 
levels, from superficial educational level to 
deeper analytical levels; sociodrama shows 
feelings of participants; protect people by im- 
plying they wouldn't really do it this way. 

Limitations: It's always artificial; playing 
Out ¢ype situations, samples, pushed people 
into behavior they might not use in real 
situation; sociodrama is limited in time, a 
‘‘smashed"’ down, compacted form of the be- 
havior in a situation. 

Director should induce participation, and 
create a situation where all of audience will be 
involved. He draws problems from the 
group, rather than imposing problems. He 
should limit the situation to protect each par- 
ticipant and the audience. He must warm 
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up group to expecting something, and free 
group from fear of failing, criticism. The 
Director must know when to start and stop 
the drama when the dramatic theme is out. 
Audiences need to develop through time, 
learn to be good sociodramatic audiences. 
The Director must know limits of sociodrama 
and to be effective must stay within the limits 
of the medium. 

Sociodrama is based on the theory that 
groups can solve problems together. People 
playing roles need time to become comfort- 
able in their roles; if not, they play stereo- 
types.—Gertrupe Woop, Coordinator, Divi- 
sion of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools. 


Youth as a Worker, 
Soldier, Student, and Son 


Youth of today is saying—‘‘What should I 
do? How should I plan? What can | plan? 
As worker, soldier, student, and son, can I 
learn to live with the uncertainties of today, 
and tomorrow? 

Coordination between school, industry, 
and the military is important and is an objec- 
tive which will require application of effort 
and patience in order to attain the things that 
we want, as a nation, to do, #.¢.: 


e Maintain a strong,yhealthy economy. 
e Attain adequate military strength to 
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assure national security and ultimate world 
peace. 

e Maintain world leadership in the field of 
intellectual resources to assume high produc- 
tion, military weapon pre-eminence, contin- 
ued technology progress, and even higher 
standards of living. 

e Maintain the closely-knic family life of 
growing and living together that has made 
the American home and its institutions the 
very foundation of a democratic way of life. 


Youth is concerned today with many vital 
questions: (a) Choice of vocation; , (b) 
When will people quit making demands?; 
(c) When may I live my own life?; The pull 
of parents, schools, armed forces, and big busi- 
ness tends to confuse as well as to defer plahs. 

Parents generally accept youth guidance if 
administered professionally but resent inade- 
quacies of time and quality. They become 
concerned when children are moved too fast in 
order to meet a crisis. Education must be 
general with youth in order to meet later de- 
mands and good counseling must be provided 
for out-of-school youth in order to conserve 
limited manpower and to build up, as much as 
possibly can be built, technically trained men 
and women to maintain a progressive, scien- 
tific equilibrium. 

With the pull of the military establish- 
ment, the defense production establishment, 
and the civilian production establishment 
beckoning with eagerness to youth—what 
then must be the broad position of the nation 
in husbanding and expanding intellectual re- 
sources which constitute its professions, 
sciences, and arts? Certainly, we must pur- 
sue the course that will lead to a minimum of 
damage. 

Business expects and needs a constant flow 
of young people academically trained in 
occupational specialties in a reasonable pro- 
portion to the demand at any one given time. 
Agencies should coordinate their efforts in an 
attempt to approximate this sort of eco- 
nomic equilibrium, while the country today 
is passing through a technological revolu- 
tion—the initial phase of the atomic age. 

Industry and the armed forces must co- 
operate more effectively in the utilization of 
manpower, before, during, and after the 
military career of our youth. 
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Proper guidance and counseling should be 
available for youth concerning education, 
military, business, and all the American way 
of life. In order to obtain it, firm patience, 
not a melodramatic build up, is necessary to 
make us strong—be practical—not fearful. 
Organized planning to conserve our future 
manpower will assure a continuity of an 
American way of life-—Ben Wor.ey, State 
Supervisor of Counseling, Arkansas Employment 
Security Division. 


Coordination of School 
Guidance Team Activities 


Donald E. Kitch, Chief, Bureau of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, California 
State Department of Education, defined the 
school guidance team as any group working 
with the child to help solve the individual's 
problems. In small! systems it might be the 
principal, teacher, and counselor; in larger 
cities it might include psychologists, psychi- 
atrists, visiting teachers, agencies, etc. 

Mary P. Corre, Supervisor, Division of 
Counseling Services, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, Ohio, spoke of how Cincinnati 
works effectively with social agencies by 
sending cach year to the 70 agencies the 
names of school counselors who may be 
called for information or to whom informa- 
tion may be given which both school and 
agency will find helpful. Through case con- 
ferences, including psychologist, psychia- 
trist, visiting teachers, home visitors, coun- 
selors, and social agencies, the team becomes 
acquainted and works for the good of indi- 
vidual children. Cases are cleared with 
Social Service Exchange. 

Blanche B. Paulson, Supervisor, Division of 
Guidance and Counseling, Chicago Public 
Schools, Illinois, spoke of ways that those in 
the central office staff may stimulate interest 
in teachers and counselors in the schools. 
Part of the guidance team (in Chicago) be- 
longs to the school—the principal, the ad- 
justement teacher, the careers teacher, the 
placement and attendance counselors. To 
supplement their work there are visiting 
teachers and a visiting psychologist. These 
bring into the school a direct connection with 
central office which seems to help to tie 
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schools into a closer relationship. Guidance 
workers must feel that they belong, that they 
are in close communication with others, and 
they need materials. To satisfy these needs, 
there are regular meetings of guidance work- 
ers, jointly and in special groups. Principals 
were brought in by industries and entertained 
for a full day by the industry. 

To keep communications open further there 
is the guidance newsletter to which many 
contribute in writing. Materials for stu- 
dents and parents are supplied by the central 
office staff. 

John Roberts, Coordinator of Child Wel- 
fare, San Francisco City Schools, California, 
called attention to the guidance team of a 
Child Guidance Clinic, emphasizing the im- 
portance of good referral practice (involving 
teachers) and intelligent interpretation which 
keeps communication open for some time be- 
tween school and clinic. 

Vance L. Wise, Assistant Principal, West 
High School, Denver, Colorado, reminded 
the group that guidance is for a// pupils—not 
just for problem cases. His emphasis was 
in developing all human resources, especially 
the gifted child. 

Through the special or head counselor, 
leadership is provided for all those working 
in guidance; planning the guidance program 
by the entire team takes longer but comes out 
better in the end. 

Questions raised by the audience: How 
can a teacher's college in its training foster 
this team? Is it good practice to include 
parents as a part of the team? How do you 
decide in what grade to start a guidance 
program? Should the guidance team be 
attached to the school or to the central 
office? Who takes the responsibility to 
make the group a real team?—Munnie E. 
Dincee, Director of Counseling, Kansas City 
Public Schools, Missouri. 


Contribution of Occupational Research 
In Conserving Scarce Abilities 


Helen Wood, Chief Branch of Occupational 
Studies, U. §. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C., speaking on ‘‘The Demand for 
Specialized Personnel’’ said that demands for 
personnel in occupations normally requiring 
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at least four years of college training have 
grown enormously in recent decades. In the 
40 years from 1910 to 1950, the number of 
workers in professional occupations grew 
from about 1'/, million to around 4'/, 
million—or from 4.4 per cent to 7.5 per cent 
of the total labor force. A further great ex- 
pansion in the professions is anticipated in 
coming decades. By 1975, the country’s 
labor force is expected to be at least 22 per 
cent greater than in 1950. If the professions 
do no more than maintain their 1950 propor- 
tion of the labor force, these expected gains 
in the working population would mean a rise 
of close to a million in professional employ- 
ment by 1975 and the professions are likely to 
continue growing faster than the labor force 
as a whole. 

Future employment trends in some specific 
professions can also be estimated on the basis 
of the expected population. Demand for 
elementary teachers, for example, will con- 
tinue to rise sharply, owing to the prospective 
increase of at least 8'/: million in enrollments 
in grades one to eight between 1952 and 1960. 
Given an average class size of 30 pupils per 
elementary teacher there will be a need for at 
least 280,000 new teachers over the 8-year 
period to handle the additional enrollments. 
Moreover, between 70,000 and 90,000 new 
teachers will be required yearly as replace- 
ments (according to estimates based on a 
conservative withdrawal rate of 7 per cent). 

In the health professions, likewise, the 
rising population will mean an expansion in 
personnel needs. Other factors which will 
tend to increase the demand for doctors, 
dentists, and related professional groups are 
the expansion in the needs of the Armed 
Forces and the Veterans Administration, the 
growing proportion of older people in the 
populations, and rising standards of medical 
care. 


The natural sciences and engineering are 
among the nation’s fastest-growing occupa- 
tions. The number of engineers increased 10- 
fold during the past 50 years, much faster 
than total employment in manufacturing and 
other industries where most engineers are 
employed. The rising utilization of engi- 
neers is shown by the drop in the total num- 
ber of workers per engineer in these indus- 
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tries—from 255 in 1900 to less than 70 in 1950. 
This trend cannot continue indefinitely at the 
past rate; if it did, every worker would be an 
engineer by the year 2000. Nevertheless, the 
use of engineers and other technicians will no 
doubt continue to grow relative to total em- 
ployment for a long time. 

Quantitative estimates of the need for engi- 
neers and scientists are still highly tentative. 
A reasonable approximation of the average 
yearly demand for new engineers under con- 
ditions of prolonged partial mobilization 
might be about 30,000 however, and the de- 
mand may be considerably higher than this 
during the initial build-up period. The sup- 
ply of new engineering graduates will fall far 
short even of 30,000 during the next several 
years. 

Dael Wolfle, Director, Commission of 
Human Resources and Advanced Training, 
Washington, D. C., speaking on ‘The Supply 
of Specialized Personnel’’ indicated that 
statistics on the existing supply of qualified 
personnel are not available for many profes- 
sions. Estimates can, however, be derived in 


many instances by using the U. S. Office of 


Education's figures on past graduations and 
subtracting estimates of personnel losses ow- 
ing to deaths and retirements. It is also 
possible to forecast graduations, at least in 
engineering, a few years in advance, from 
statistics on current enrollments in engincer- 
ing schools and information on dropout rates. 

The number of living college graduates in 
the U. S. today is estimated to be 5,780,000. 
Housewives not in the labor force account for 
1,600,000 of these or 28 per cent. Profes- 
sional and kindred workers account for 43 
per cent or 2'/, million. Managers and 
officials represent 10 per cent. 

The future supply of college graduates will 
depend on three principal factors: (1) the 
size of the college-age population; (2) long- 
term trends in the percentage of cach age 
group graduating, and (3) the effect of 
mobilization. The college-age population 
will be relatively small during the next few 
years, reflecting the low birth rates of the 
1930's. It will begin to rise late in the dec- 
ade, however. By 1970, graduations may be 
50 per cent higher than in 1952. The rise in 
enrollments and graduations will be sharper 
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than in population, owing to the long-term 
trend toward increased college attendance. 
It is impossible to predict exactly how much 
impact withdrawals for military service may 
have on college enrollments. Present Selec- 
tive Service policy provides for the deferment 
of students both on the basis of class standing 
and of the scores obtained in an intelligence 
test. 

In summary, the supply of new graduates 
will probably be less than the demand in 
most professions for a number of years. 
Vocational guidance workers can help to 
mitigate the situation by giving information 
as to the needs for personnel in occupations 
with critical shortages to students qualified 
for these occupations. They can also assist 
in preventing the waste which results when 
persons go into occupations that do not 
utilize their abilities fully—Lawrence M. 
Brammer, Chief Counselor, Sacramento State 
College, California. 


Guidance and Personal Work 
And the International Scene 


Foreign exchange visitors and the Point 
Four program gave rise to a discussion which 
centered around the point of what might be 
done to improve the value of these exchange 
visits. It was found, incidentally, that 
about two-thirds of the 18 persons present had 
visited a foreign country. 

Discussion brought out the fact that only 
about § per cent of the regular exchange stu- 
dents are government supported; that there 
are government-supported foreign visitors 
other than students, and there are experts 
who go from this country to foreign nations. 
Also, only a part of these visitors is con- 
cerned with the education phase of this coun- 
try. 

Other pertinent facts brought out by the 
discussion included these: , 


e In the field of guidance some visitors from 
other nations consider vocational guidance 
almost wholly a placement service by the 
employment agency, while many other visi- ° 
tors are found to be interested chiefly in 
psychometrics and other phases of psy- 
chology. 

e There are about 40 private agencies in this 
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country that sponsor exchange visitors, the 
leading one being the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. This Institute, how- 
ever, might be considered semi-public in that 
it is granted considerable State Department 
funds. 

e That the Point-Four program, under the 
leadership of Ralph Bedell, U. S. Office of 
Education, is at the present time actively re- 
cruiting educators to serve on mission teams 
of from 6 to 20 persons to foreign countries on 
various phases of education, including voca- 
tional guidance. 

e One member present stated that as an ex- 
change teacher he had taught in London in 70 
different schools. This was accomplished 
through the device of utilizing him as a sub- 
stitute teacher. He spent from two days to 
two weeks in a school, thus providing oppor- 
. tunity to have first-hand contact with a wide 
~ variety of educational conditions. 

e That progress toward establishing a work- 
able international association of vocational 
guidance will be slow, because of the great 
difference in basic concepts of vocational 
guidance in different nations. In this con- 
nection, Hugh Bell related some of his ex- 
periences in attending a meeting held in con- 
nection with the International Labor Organ- 
ization in the interest of UNESCO last year. 
This was an unofficial vocational guidance 
meeting at which 12 nations were represented. 
e That the answer to international organiza- 
tion may be to work toward an “‘international 
association of associations." 


Action taken by the group may be summed 
up by these statements: 


e That this group invite the attention of 
Division of Educational Relationships, U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Department of 
State, to the need of a national conference to 
develop improved ways of increasing the 
the value of visits of foreign visitors, the 
conference to include persons who are in 
direct contact with the visitors in the field. 

e That consideration be given to establishing 
a clearing house as an aid to choosing candi- 
dates for foreign service. This might be 
done through Mr. Jager's office. 

e That local Branches might be enlisted to 
identify persons and facilities (educational) 
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that might be helpful from a liaison stand- 
point. 

e That the assistance of the National Foreign 
Student Advisers Association be utilized 
wherever feasible-—G.ien Weaver, Supervisor 
of Occupational Information and Guidance, Oregon 
State Department of Education. 


Future Development of Branches 
And of Branch Activities 


A definite relationship exists between what 
Branches promote on the local level and the 
increase or decrease in membership. Branch 
leadership will determine the vigor of its 
membership. 

Membership chairmen and program chair- 
men in every Branch should meet and co- 
operatively plan the program in light of the 
needs and wishes of the members. This does 
not preclude whole committees meeting to- 
gether and there should be both program and 
membership committees functioning. 

Poor programming has caused more drop in 
membership than any one single cause. The 
activities of the Branches correlate directly 
with increase or decrease in membership. 

Techniques that have been used success- 
fully for keeping the Branches within a state 
alive and vibrant are news letters, directories 
of membership, and an active, professional 
president—one with professional training and 
background, who is cognizant of the make-up 
of the entire membership. Guidance work- 
shops describing techniques of guidance have 
proved not only stimulating but give a more 
professional feeling. State-wide problems 
that affects all members, such as certification, 
could well be a Branch project. 

A constant vigilance for new recruits to 
train in Branch leadership should be main- 
tained by the officers of Branches. Leaders 
should be recruited from all interested groups 
such as industrial, social services, veterans, 
government agencies, employment. No one 
group should dominate the offices. Breadth 
of interest will hold members. 

Criteria for selection of membership in the 
APGA should be set up as a guide to 
Branches. A recommendation should be 
that membership will not be precluded in 
Branches because of race, color, or creed. 

A need is apparent throughout the Branches 
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for a program chairman or director who 
makes it his business to help local chapters 
set up programs that will bring into account 
the many divergent-interests. 

The following recommendations were 
made: 


e Encourage professional and general mem- 
bership but keep them separate. 

e Encourage the APGA to encompass all 
interested in guidance and personnel work. 
(Use a survey technique to determine interests 
of prospective members. ) 

e Urge activities on a community need basis 
with the community point of view. 

e That APGA think through the problem of 
leadership on encouragement of new 
Branches. 

e Encourage students and other affiliates to 
join. 


The following resolution was passed unani- 
mously by the group to the NVGA to be used 
as a guide: 

Resolved, that NVGA adopt a policy of en- 
couraging stimulation and assisting the 
Branches in broadening their programs and 
spheres of activity (1) in bringing into their 


membership professional workers who are 
members of divisions and of other guidance 
and personnel organizations not now affiliated 
to APGA—the ultimate objective of develop- 
ing grass roots activities that may evolve into 
APGA Branches; (2) in broadening the 
breadth of Branches to include professional 
workers in all types of agencies, such as em- 
ployment service, industrial and personnel 
government agencies, etc., as well as school 
personnel workers with the intent of basing 
activities on the unique needs of individuals 
in the community; (3) in basing membership 
on professional interest, competence, and 
others regardless of work, color, or hational 
origin; (4) in making provisions for student 
and other affiliate memberships—Ro.tanp G. 
Ross, State Supervisor of Guidance Services, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


Problems of Professional Membership 


Walter Johnson opened the session by pro- 
viding a brief orientation for the group on the 
purpose of the meeting, and a description of 
the methods used by the committee to fulfill 
their task. 


A review by members of the discussion 
group, Elsa G. Becker, Estelle Feldman, 
Norman S. Feingold, and Benjamin Kremen, 
revealed that although the number of Pro- 
fessional Members in the NVGA has vastly 
grown, the meaning and definition of pro- 
fessional status has not kept pace. 

The discussion group enlarged itself then to 
include the audience in their thinking. Com- 
parisons of the ways other professional groups 
have defined and set standards caused the 
following questions to be raised: Is profes- 
sional certification set up as a licensing func- 
tion? Can we increase our present profes- 
sional stature by recognizing that our present 
professional membership standards are not of 
a sufficiently high level? Does the solution 
to this problem involve a choice of cither 
raising present requirements or adding a new 
higher level of certification? 

In an effort to answer these questions it 
became clear to the group that the need for 
clearly defined and objective criteria is crucial 
not only for the operation of the committee, 
but for professional status to hold any real 
meaning. Attempts to define criteria caused 
the group to recognize that the structure of 
the NVGA and its membership would 
probably require a core set of requirements 
with additional areas of specialization which , 
reflected areas of work. 

The question of setting standards became 
more complex due to the present developing 
relationship of the NVGA to the PGA, and 
the need to set long-range goals which con- 
currently are flexible enough to reflect chang- 
ing conditions. 

Several “‘problem"’ cases were discussed as 
illustrative of the issues the committee faces. 
They clearly demonstrated that the present 
system of using sponsors as a primary source 
of evaluation makes the profession crucially 
dependent upon the willingness of these 
sponsors to accept and make known their 
judgments to the people who request en- 
dorsement. Several ways of mecting this 
evaluative responsibility through the use of 
objective techniques were explored. Lack of 
funds and personne] made many approaches, 
which would appear most effective, not feasi- 
ble for use at the present time.—Wacrer M. 
Lirron, University of Illinois. 
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Sociodrama Describes Problems 
Of the Jones Family 


“The Jones Family’ was a sociodrama that 
added up to real behavior problems in school. 
Johnny Jones, age 6, encouraged by an in- 
dulgent father, completely upset his school- 
room, endangered the safety of the other 
pupils, and drove his teacher frantic. Caro- 
lyn, Johnny's 15 year-old sister, feared her 
father but had a loyalty to her mother. The 
conflict between the parents was brought into 
focus under the skilled direction of the coun- 
seling personnel which plainly showed that 
it was the key to the conflict that reacted in 
school on both of the children. 

This meeting witnessed role-playing as a 
means of telling the audience about behavior 
problems that teachers have to cope with, the 
guidance techniques used in helping the 
teacher, the pupil, and in this case the family. 
Incidentally the roles of the principal, school 
counselor, and county supervisor of guidance 
services were illustrated as they participated 
in face-to-face interviews with members of 
the Jones family and in their conferences deal- 
ing with providing help for the two Jones 
family children. A narrator gave a short 
description of events leading up to each 
scene. 

There were several scenes: 

The inexperienced teacher's conference with 
Johnny; the teacher's talk with the princi- 
pal; the teacher's conference with Johnny's 
mother; the counselor's talk with Johnny's 
sister, Carolyn, demonstrating a non-direc- 
tive technique in interviewing; the visit of 
the supervisor of guidance with the counselor; 
the visit of the supervisor of guidance to the 
home of the Jones family where it was shown 
how Johnny behaves at home, and the audi- 
ence learned about the home situation and the 
father as the guidance supervisor talks with 
Mrs. jones. 

With this as background the final scene 
showed the teacher, principal, counselor, and 
supervisor of guidance in conference working 
out steps to be taken to solve the Jones case. 

As their discussion continued the audience 
became participants, discussing not only the 
Jones family but the techniques used.—H. D. 
Muoaas, North Dakota State Employment Service. 
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Functions and Values 
Of Occupational Information 


Bufford Stefflre, Assistant Supervisor, Ad- 
visement Service, Los Angeles City Schools, 
spoke on “‘Using Occupational Information 
in a Self-Appraisal and Careers Course.”’ 
His subject will be discussed in a forth- 
coming article in this Journal 

Blanche B. Paulson, Supervisor, Division of 
Guidance and Counseling, Chicago Public 
Schools, had for her topic ‘‘Using Occu- 
pational Information in a Self-Appraisal and 
Careers Course."’ 

Mrs. Paulson indicated that in the Chicago 
Self-Appraisal and Careers course, which is 
elective, the interest is in the worker. The 
career planning he does and any career choice 
he makes is an important part but only a part 
of his life planning, and it is dependent upon 
his self understanding. Self understanding 
must be established. Therefore, occupational 
information is necessary and important. 

Self appraisal has been started down in the 
fourth, eighth, and tenth grades—then is an 
elective in eleventh or twelfth grade. 

This course has an individual meaning for 
the student for several reasons—one of these 
being that it is a tool for occupational in- 
formation. Also, it is based on interest, test 
results (aptitude and achievement), previous 
ideas, and present plans. Here the students 
made individual studies of careers based on 
personal characteristics. The psychological 
lessons include work on interests and self- 
appraisal, individual differences, maturation 
drives, adjustment, and bearing. Through 
these they learn something of behavior of 
other people and understand their own better. 
Some information closely related to occupa- 
tions is woven into these lessons—physical 
characteristics, ambition for success, etc. 

Career study is carried on through the file 
of pamphlet materials, films, speakers, etc. 
This course contributes much to individual 
student's thinking, but emphasis is upon 
fields, not single jobs, relationship of fields, 
opportunity. 

Careers, then, is an orientation course, 
orientation to the years after high school. 
It is desired that students leave school with a 
plan—one flexible and broad enough to ab- 
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sorb changes and new opportunities, but one 
that affords reasonably possible goals, with a 
road charted for self-knowing individuals. 

George Speer, Director, Institute for Psy- 
chological Services, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, discussed *“The Effect on 
Job Choice of the Way in which Occupational 
Information is Given." 

Dr. Speer stated that there must be an in- 
terest, on the part of the individual, and then 
he should be allowed to make his. own 
choice of occupation. Often advisers and 
counselors are apt to do the choosing for the 
individual. On the other hand it appears 
that we have become so conscious of the 
possibility that we may unfairly influence the 
choice of the client that we have committed 
sins in the other direction which may be 
equally serious. 

Dr. Speer recalled that Hoppock had 
pointed out that student self-appraisal by 
means of psychological tests and other devices 
was the most frequently reported technique 
of teachers of occupations. 

Too often, even in well-established institu- 
tions, vocational counseling and occupational 
information are in the hands of persons who 
are primarily specialists, not persons who are 
primarily counselors or trained in giving 
occupational information. 

Dr. Speer concluded by saying that coun- 
selors must recognize that they have tech- 
nical training and skills, and hard-won ex- 
perience, which they must not sell short for 
the sake of temporary expediency, slogans, or 
fads. 

Mrs. Paulson was asked the following ques- 
tions: (1) After the students are given 
classroom information who follows up? 
She answered: Career teachers and place- 
ment counselors. (2) What training have 
these people? Experience in the particular 
school, personality considered, availability, 
and special courses in field. Selected by ad- 
ministrator. (3) Is class given in senior 
year? Answer: In junior and senior years as 
elective, one-semester course. (4) Any check 
on result of student choices? Answer: No 
formal check, just through student return 
visits with teacher. Most value is student 
getting to know himself. (5) How is this 
program financed? Answer: Necessary 
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amount included in school expense for testing. 
Also have visiting psychologist. (6) What 
per cent reached by this course? Answer: 
About one fourth. : 

Dr. Speer was asked: *‘How far can we go 
in this directive course?’’ Answer: Not 
just give information about one specific job— 
try to broaden horizon of student. 


Mr. Stefflre was asked: ‘‘Is there anything 
being done in regard to selection of military?"’ 
He answered that in Los Angeles County the 
school system with the help of the military 
is getting out a pamphlet.—Lynerra Quin- 
LAN, Dean of Girls, Grants Pass High School, 
Oregon. 


Guidance for the Older Worker, 
Exceptional Child, and the Handicapped 


Panel Members included Ruth M. Strang, 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, who spoke on “‘Guid- 
ance of the Gifted’’; Willis W. Clark, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President, California Test 
Bureau, Los Angeles, “Some Techniques of 
Screening Mentally Retarded: and Intellec- 
tually Gifted Individuals’’; Charles E. Odell, 
Chief, Division of Counseling, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, *‘Policy and Practice in the 
Employment of Mature Workers’; William 
P. McCahill, Executive Secretary, President's 
Commission on National Employ the Handi- 
capped Week, “The So-Called Handicapped.” 
Morton A. Seidenfeld, Director, Division of 
Psychological Services and Public Education, 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
“Living with a Handicap—a Realistic Ap- 
proach."’ 

Dr. Strang emphasized the extreme impor- 
tance of detecting as early as possible in life 
those who are particularly gifted in general 
ability or in some specific capacity. Superior 
capacities should eventuate in superior per- 
formance and it is necessary for this capacity 
to be effectively utilized that opportunities 
for growth be fostered. The lack of chal- 
lenge or of opportunities for self-expression 
may stunt development and impair superior 
potential. Gifted children need to be pro- 
tected against one-sided intellectual develop- 
ment which may preclude healthy and ma- 
ture interpersonal relationships and, because 
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of their unusual capacities, they may require 
help in the selection of a vocation which both 
challenges and makes use of their ability. 
Especially when parental resources are poor, 
the community must provide for careful culti- 
vation of the child's talents. 

Dr. Clark pointed to the difficulty in pre- 
dicting from mental tests alone whether a 
child is defective or whether he is gifted. 
Test scores are variable and influenced by a 
variety of extraneous factors, including emo- 
tional and organic conditions which may be 
remediable. Furthermore, mental tests often 
give a picture of the average of an individ- 
ual's capacities. A mentally deficient child 
may have some higher-level capacities which 
can be utilized in education and work. It is 
important in planning for the child's future 
to obtain a full picture of the range of his 
abilities. Dr. Clark presented tables that 
indicate how such screening can be improved 
by means of tests. 

Mr. Odell discussed recent trends toward 
change in employer attitudes about employ- 
ment of older workers. He indicated that 
there has been overwhelming emphasis upon 
assisting or persuading older workers to re- 
tire. It may not always be to the advantage 
of the worker or of the employer for his older 
workers to leave the labor field. Many have 
skills which are valuable and many are ca- 
pable of functioning as effectively as workers 
as they are of enjoying retirement. This is 
an individual matter which must be worked 
out with the employee. It will require well- 
trained counselors to assist—not force—the 
older worker to decide which is his better 
course. 

Mr. McCahill suggested that ability is more 
important than disability. The presence of a 
handicap may have no real effect on the indi- 
viduals ability to work effectively. Many 
workers whose handicaps were thought to 
make them completely marginal and de- 
pendent have been employed with excellent 
success and at the same level of effectiveness 
as persons without obvious handicaps. 

Dr. Seidenfeld indicated that a major prob- 
lem in the rehabilitation of handicapped per- 
sons is a motivational one. Languishing in a 
hospital while recovering physical strength 
may impair later occupational adjustment by 
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piling up frustration and defeat unless im- 
mediate guidance is instituted to carry on, 
with practical vocational planning at the 
same time. The keynote of rehabilitation is 
not the nature of the disability, but the 
motivation and realistic planning for reaching 
goals in terms of the abilities and limitations 
of the individual. Handicapped persons 
suffer from greater stress than others and the 
counselor can be of value by decreasing as 
much as possible the daily stresses. Success 
demands considerable knowledge about the 
individual as early as possible, capitalizing on 
pre-disability capacities, and planning in 
terms of specific individuals rather than sim- 
ply the nature of the disability. —Bsrtram R. 
Forer, V. A. Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los 
Angeles. 


The Interview in Counseling 


William H. Atkins, Associate Professor of 
Education, Rutgers University, suggested 
that often the interview pattern springs more 
from a counselor's own reading than from the 
counselee himself. He argued that the inter- 


view should be viewed through its frame of 
reference, which has two aspects, the con- 
textual and the operational. The inter- 
view's frame of reference is made up in part of 
the counselor's professional training, em- 
bracing areas of understanding, refinement 
and utilization of procedures and techniques, 
and tools essential to the training process. 
The operational aspect of the frame of refer- 
ence pertains to the life pattern of the inter- 
viewee. These aspects, Dr. Atkins ex- 
plained, are ‘nothing more than observing 
the interview in its psychological-social- 
philosophic environment."" ‘The whole 
matter of interviewing will become greatly 
facilitated when more attempt is made to re- 
late school objectives to life goals,’ he con- 
cluded. 

Frank L. Sievers, U. S. Office of Education 
Specialist in Program, and Individual Inven- 
tory and Counseling Techniques, asked, 
“What Good Are Interview Rules?’ ‘Aren't 
we," he wanted to know, “running into the... 
danger of stifling interviews by too close ad- 
herence to rules for interviewing established 
by the many well-intentioned writers in the 
field?** Giving some examples of rules cited 
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in standard works on interviewing, he 
pointed to their inapplicability except within 
certain situations. ‘“‘Rules,’’ he concluded, 
“are excellent tools, to be applied only as 
indicated in the specific circumstances. In 
this application the counselor must often in- 
sert .nto the situation facts which will induce 
the counselee to consider both his own in- 
terests and those of the social order as he 
arrives at a decision and action.”’ 


Clayton M. Gjerde, Assistant Professor of 
Education, San Diego State College, discussed 
“Motivating the Counselee."" People with 
tensions generally have a drive to resolve 
them, he said, but it’s not safe to assume that 
this drive will carry them to positive and 
concrete steps in the direction of a solution to 
their problems. Part of the responsibility 
for correct motivation, then, falls on the 
counselor. Dr. Gjerde suggested that the 
first problem is to get the pupil voluntarily to 
become a counselee. There is little in the 


literature about how to bring about self- 
referral, he said, recalling an occasional sug- 
gestion that students might be stimulated 
through group guidance procedures to think 


about their problems and to seek individual 
counsel. Other suggestions have pointed to 
the administering of an interest inventory. 
Dr. Gjerde suggested that more pupil-initi- 
ated counseling will result after such an in- 
ventory is administered and specific provi- 
sions included for follow-up interviews. 
The advantage of this type of measuring in- 
strument is first that a content for the inter- 
view has already been determined before the 
interview begins. Secondly, the initial inter- 
view is not likely to be wasted as are many 
which result from direct referral. Dr. Gjerde 
indicated that “‘if the basic assumption of 
improved prognosis with self-motivation in 
counseling is sound, this proposal should be 
put to the test of scientific experimentation, 
and other proposals should be formulated and 
similarly tested." 

Eari F. Carnes, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California, 
spoke on “Giving Information to Coun- 
selees."" Dr. Carnes indicated that the kind 
of approach that the counselor uses appears to 
be influenced by the philosophy under which 
the counselor operates, the type of problem 
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presented, and the therapeutic goals of the 
counselor, as well as other factors. He cited 
the Bordin-Pepinsky classification of types of 
problems: lack of assurance, lack of in- 
formation, lack of skill, dependence, self- 
conflict, and choice anxiety. The primary 
goal of counselors should often be a satisfac- 
tory solution of the specific problem which a 
counselee brings to a counselor. The most 
important criterion of when to present in- 
formation perhaps is when the counselee is 
ready for it. The second aspect of readiness, 
in addition to a desire for information, is 
sufficient self-insight to be able to use the in- 
formation. A third is the ability to under- 
stand the information presented. Another 
criterion of when to give information should 
be, when objective and accurate information 
is available. There is substantial agreement 
that information should be presented im- 
personally and wherever possible in terms of 
simple statistical predictions. Information 
thus presented should be given personal mean- 
ing by the counselee, and to that end he must 
be given opportunity and, where necessary, 
encouragement to explore the meaning of the 
information in terms of his own situation. 
It is generally agreed that the counselor 
should leave interpretation of the meaning of 
the information to the counselee. The 
amount of help to be given should depend on 
the level of maturity of the student.—Gun- 
naR L. Wantaquist, Director of Guidance, El 
Monte Union High School District, California. 


Developing Concepts of 
Pupil Personnel Services 

Ralph Bedell, Chief, Technical Assistance 
in Education, U. S. Office of Education, spoke 
on the topic “Significant Developments in 
the Concepts of Pupil Personnel Services in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools’. 

Dr. Bedell pointed out that APGA is an 

organizational evidence that we are under- 
going rapid changes in thinking in the field of 
personnel services and listed as some of the 
new concepts that have come out of recent 
studies that: 
e There is evidence of change from a narrow 
concept of guidance, primarily as vocational 
guidance to one of personnel services in a 
much broader sense. 
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e We are in a rapidly growing situation in 
the field of personnel services. 

e There is an increasing recognition of this 
change in concept evidences by the greater 
use of the term “‘student personnel.”’ 

e We are stressing the whole development of 
the child without overlooking the uniqueness 
of the individual. 


Dr. Bedell also pointed out that most per- 
sonnel services start in a small way—usually 
with a specific narrow purpose. The person 
responsible for this service has a loyalty to it 
and as the scope of the service broadens 
changes in loyalty must necessarily occur. 
The range of services is so varied (child ac- 
counting, counseling, testing, occupational 
and educational information, follow-up, ori- 
entation, financial aid, specific psychological 
and clinical services, health social worker 
and others) that some way of coordinating 
these services for the benefit of the child must 
be developed. We have come a long way 
toward this goal. 

Harry W. Smallenburg, Director, Division 
of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles 
County Schools, California, spoke on 
‘Achieving a Well Coordinated Program of 
Pupil Personnel Services.”’ 

Richard F. Johnson, Assistant Supervisor of 
Guidance, San Diego City Schools, stressed 
the fact that no one of us has all the answers 
and that we must recognize the need to draw 
on other specialists and especially on the 
teachers. He suggested that the adminis- 
trators work out ways and means of pulling 
the specialists together. We must learn to 
deal with children—not symptoms. 

Marion Brown, Coordinator of Occupa- 
tional Adjustment, Oakland Public Schools, 
stated that many youth placement problems 
are confused because we have attempted to 
imitate what goes on in adult placement, 
overlooking the needs of the person. The 
timing of job counseling is important. It 
should be given near the time of need. Part- 
time jobs are also important in the develop- 
ment of the individual. 

Velma Hayden, Dean of Women, New 
Haven State Teachers College, Connecticut, 
suggested four ways to improve student per- 
sonnel services: an APGA sponsored news 
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letter with a completely practical outlook; 
more consultants should be available to work 
with study groups; there should be team- 
work in conferences as well as in the office; 
greater emphasis should be placed on guid- 
ance techniques on the elementary school 
level. 

John W. Showalter, Administrative Assist- 
ant to the Superintendent, Richmond Public 
Schools, Virginia, called for improvement of 
coordination of the services, stating that the 
counselee is often frustrated by conflicting 
advice given by various specialists and sug- 
gested that a single person be designated to 
work with a given child and that all sugges- 
tions should be channeled through him. 

Four suggestions for bringing about team- 
work were given: 


e Specialists should have offices in the same 
building if possible. 

e There should be loyalty to the specialist 
but also an over-all loyalty to the child. 

e The teachers should be informed of all that 
is known about the individual and the part 
they can play in his guidance. 

e Good public relations should be fostered. 


Raymond Orr, State Supervisor, Guidance 
Services, Wyoming, suggested that personnel 
services start by a study of the needs of pupils 
in a particular school. This can be accom- 
plished by (1) having faculty set up ways and 
means of studying the pupils and their needs; 
(2) having an in-service guidance trainer to 
help the faculty evaluate their findings; (3) 
deciding on ways and means of accomplishing 
their goals. 


The general conclusions reached by the 
panel were these: 


e There is a necessity for increased co- 
ordination of services. 

e There should be an increased interchange 
of ideas by visitation, particularly on the 
rural level. 

e A sharing of ideas could be accomplished 
by a system of regional bulletins, supple- 
mented by a national bulletin. 

e There should be regional and national 
conferences to implement the suggestions and 
ideas. 

e Personnel services must deal not only with 
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the symptoms but with the whole child.— 
Ricuarp U. Hormann, -Rye High School, New 
York. 


How Are Your Public Relations? 


Speakers at this session were: J. Rich- 
mond Barbour, Director of Guidance, San 
Diego; Paul White, Executive Editor, Sta- 
tion KFMB, San Diego; Harold Miller, Ex- 
ecutive, New Orleans Vocational Guidance 
Service; Mary Williams, Fashion Coordi- 
nator, Joseph Magnin, San Francisco; E. J. 
Robinson, President, Elwood J. Robinson 
Advertising Agency, Los Angeles; Mary 
Corre, Director of Counseling Service, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, and Mary J. Drucker, 
Assistant State Supervisor, Guidance Services, 
State Department of Education, Columbus, 
presiding. They indicated that: 

We in guidance field have a “‘favored”’ 
position in regard to public relations because: 
(1) All people are interested in their children. 
(2) Today anything related to mental hy- 
giene, adjustment, personal relations is 
“hor.” 

We need to make careful selection of ma- 
terials used; to emphasize not publicity but 
public relations. Public relations implies how 
others regard you and your organization. 
Public relations should reach people directly 
and seeks to reach the heart rather than the 
mind. Many media may be helpful in de- 
veloping good public relations. 


e Newspapers want human interest stories. 
Steady day-by-day, year-round coverage is 
much more effective than big splurges. In 
fact a big splurge may in many ways damage 
good public relations with co-workers and 
others. Interpretation of program and serv- 
ices through human interest, simply told 
stories, should take the place of publicity 
that builds up one or more individuals. 

e Radio. It is much easier now than before 
the advent of television to obtain good time 
in radio and today one need not accept a poor 
listening hour. 

e Television provides the best medium at 
present and results in larger audience re- 
sponse than any other media. 


Newspapers, radio, and television want 
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human interest stories, told simply (avoiding 
guidance lingo and statistics); told, if possi- 
ble, by children and clients; told through 
dramatizations, preferably around fictitious 
people rather than theories. Representatives 
of newspapers, radio, and television can give 
helpful suggestions as to how this may be 
done. School and guidance workers, accus- 
tomed to working with children, should in- 
sist upon helping radio and television in their 
use of children on these media. 


e Meetings of small groups, of large groups 
in “open meetings,’’ may be reached through 
speakers, through children and clients who 
tell their story. 

e Community participation. Respect and 
liking for a person who participates in the 
life of the community carries over to respect 
and liking for the organization that person 
represents. 

e Interpreting program and services to those 
with whom we work closely; teachers, par- 
ents, pupils, industry. 

e Interpreting program to our own board of 
directors and to other community groups 


through special bulletins relaying new de- 
velopments, comments of clients, etc., and 
through popularized annual reports. 

e Adequate service to clients and efforts to 
serve their needs is one of the most important 
phases of good public relations. 


In all public relations it is important to 
recognize that you are not perfect; to admit 
your weaknesses, voice constructive criti- 
cisms, to ask for help in solving your prob- 
lems.—Mary Corre, Director of Counseling 
Service, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


The Ethics of Professional Membership 


Robert Hoppock, Professor of Education, 
New York University, stated in his opening 
remarks that those persons who are profes- 
sional members have been adjudged to be 
ethical in professional behavior. Some prob- 
lems arise, however, when it becomes neces- 
sary to arrive at a decision as to the basis for 
that judgment. Where a counselor has to 
make decisions which involve ethical con- 
siderations, he would like to turn to some 
statement, such as a Code of Ethics, for 
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assurance that the decision he is about to 
make is proper and represents the consensus of 
opinion within the profession. No such 
statement is presently available. The stand- 
ards which have been set are those which 
apply to vocational guidance agencies but not 
to counselors as individuals. 

Attention was directed to the fact that 
Carol Smith, a student at the University of 
Southern California, is currently collecting 
data on ethical conflicts encountered by 
secondary school counselors, particularly in 
the area of conflicting loyalties to the student 
and the school. Those who wished to par- 
ticipate in the study were asked to indicate 
their willingness by filling out the question- 
naire provided. 

Dr. Hoppock then invited participation of 
the members present by asking them to divide 
into committees in order to consider a **Pro- 
posed Code of Ethics for Counselors,’* which 
appeared in the April issue of Occupations. 
After the audience-committees had had about 
fifteen minutes to consider the assigned items, 
the secretaries were asked to state, in one 
sentence, the reactions of their committees. 

In general, the reactions of the members to 
the ‘Proposed Code of Ethics’’ was very 
favorable. However, such comments as the 
following were made frequently: ‘‘needs 
clarification’; ‘‘should be re-worded"’; 
“items are overlapping and differ in impor- 
tance. 

Item 71 which refers to the necessity for the 
counselor himself to **...make appropriate 
inquiry regarding current and prospective 
opportunities for employment in the client's 
preferred occupation"’ was subjected to rather 
vigorous criticism. It was inferred that too 
much stress was placed on placement and too 
little on “‘self-guidance’’ and helping the in- 
dividual to realize his own potentialities. In 
this connection, it should be noted that no 
one objected to the counselor's assumption of 
his fundamental responsibility to be familiar 
with current facts and trends in employment. 
However, many of the members felt that the 
counselor should be the one finally to evalu- 
ate the significance of the information. 

The meeting closed with the members in 
unanimous agreement that Dr. Feldman and 
her committee should draw up a Code of 
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Ethics to be submitted to the membership at a 
jater meeting.—Jutius H. Stier, Derector of 
Auxiliary Services, Santa Monica Public Schools. 


Research, and Intelligences 


H. B. McDaniel, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, Stanford University, speak- 
ing on “‘Needed Field Research in Guidance"’ 
identified and discussed 10 areas of research 
needed in the field of guidance. The speaker 
referred to the term “‘field’’ 1n a sociological 
sense rather than a psychological sense; that 
is, as the place of work, and limited use of the 
word research in his discussion to studies of 
evaluation. 

Dr. McDaniel drew attention to the nature 
of the professional research done during the 
last 10 years and to its orientation around 
laboratory studies of techniques and special 
aspects of guidance. Dr. McDaniel stated 
that recent critical public scrutinies of school 
systems have pointed up a real need for com- 
prehensive analysis of student personnel 
programs. Tax-payers want to know about 
the total school program and they are not 
overlooking guidance programs. 

It was in this frame of reference that the 
speaker proposed the 10 areas of student per- 
sonnel work in which research is urgently 
needed. In his presentation, Dr. McDaniel 
drew heavily from his many years of service 
both as a state supervisor of guidance and 
occupational information and as a_ public 
school personnel worker. He stated that 
there is a genuine need for both community 
and school cooperation. In his opinion, 
committees organized to work in this field of 
guidance evaluation should draw for their 
membership equally from local citizens and 
professional educators. 

He documented his statements of the valuc 
of the cooperative committee approach from 
his recent experiences in heading up surveys 
of guidance services in the Pasadena (Cali- 
fornia) Public Schools and the State of Utah. 
In both of these surveys citizens of various 
community groups were drawn in to cooper- 
ate with school guidance people. 

The following is a brief summary of the 10 
needed areas of research he proposed : 


e Continuous studics of the need for school 
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personnel services should be undertaken. 
Problems of youth, parents, teachers, and 
other adults, both expressed and manifested, 
snould be used. 


e Studies of public attitudes with respect to 
student personnel services are indicated. 
The major problem here seems to be keeping 
the lines of communication open through 
common language understandings. The psy- 
chological distance guidance leaders propose 
should be clearly understood by the public. 

e Studies of counseling needs in elementary 
schools should be made. At this level special 
research emphasis should be made in the 
gathering of data in areas not now served by 
teachers. 

e Studies in the area of developing addi- 
tional and more satisfactory screening criteria 
and techniques to identify those individuals 
who need counseling should be carried on. 
Both teachers and students should be con- 
sidered in studies of this kind. 


e Studies in the area of developing criteria 
and standards for the evaluation of school 
guidance programs are urgently needed. The 
results of evaluative surveys should be tested 


empirically by comparisons with criteria 
which have been developed. 

e Studies to analyze the services which are 
actually rendered by counselors should be 
initiated. Longitudinal studies of at least 
five years’ duration were recommended rather 
than the cross-sectional and spot observation 
type. 

e Studies to determine the services rendered 
by various guidance agencies, i.¢., state 
bureaus, school departments, clinics, etc. are 
needed. Again longitudinal studies are to be 
preferred over spot checks. 

e Studies of guidance costs in terms of actual 
dollar-and-cent values are needed at the 
present time. The space and facilities needed 
by guidance personnel are an important con- 
sideration during periods of concentrated 
building such as are being experienced. 

e Studies to identify who the peer counselors 
are and how they are selected are important 
aspects of the kind of research needed. How 
can peer counselors be effectively utilized 
both individually and in groups, is a question 
which should be answered. 
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e Studies to determine the effectiveness of 
counselor training programs are an important 
consideration. Aspects include comparisons 
of different methods which have been pro- 
posed. 

Malcolm S. MacLean, Professor of Higher 
Education, University of California, dis- 
cussed *‘Intelligences—Not Intelligence: Im- 
plications for Counseling."’ After 24 years 
of continuous study and work in the field of 
student personnel work, one question has 
persistently arisen in Dr. MacLean's mind: 
What is this thing we call intelligence? In- 
quiries directed at experimenters in this field 
and a review of the literature brought forth 
over 35 definitions of intelligence, none of 
which satisfied him. None seemed to fit 
what he had seen in the clinic or had observed 
among his acquaintances. All of the defini- 
tions broke down or were modified by what 
he termed “‘the infinite variations in human 
personality and behavior"’ as he had observed 
them. 

Dr. MacLean reviewed briefly the work of 
Stoddard and Wellman, Spearman, Thorn- 
dike, and Thurstone, and analyzed the con- 
tributions each had made toward determining 
who is and who is not intelligent. 

Following World War II, the Office of 
Strategic Service's report titled ‘Assessment 
of Men” opened up a continuing line of in- 
quiry which in Dr. MacLean’s opinion 
heralded a fresh approach to intelligence and 
pointed up “‘lines of research and counseling 
that we shall not see the end of for some cen- 
turies at least."" The speaker stated that 
according to this group of psychiatrists and 
psychologists, intelligence as measured by 
paper and pencil tests will have to be corre- 
lated with the effectiveness of various sys- 
tems of mental functioning. Each system 
will then have to be described by an appro- 
priate adjective, i.e., aesthetic intelligence, 
social intelligence, scientific intelligence, etc. 
As a further step each separable ability or 
function involved in the operation of each 
system will require designation by such suit- 
able terms as observational ability, evaluative 
ability, interpretive ability, etc. 

Dr. MacLean sees in the work of these men, 
in this ‘‘concept of multiple intelligences each 
with its variant clusters of abilities, interests, 
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attitudes, and value systems,"’ the following 
implications for counseling. 

e Counselors will see their basic functions 
more clearly than ever before. There will be 
a shift from attempts at the diagnosis and 
treatment of deficiencies toward the identifi- 
cation of different kinds of intelligences and 
the discovery of the gestalt constellations of 
traits, skills, etc. The stress will increas- 
ingly be upon finding ways to support, nour- 
ish, and develop talent which may well turn 
out to be the best mode for both preventive 
and remedial therapy. 

e Counselors will more and more be able to 
break down and destroy in themselves and in 
their students and clients the habit of com- 
paring incomparable occupations, one with 
another, to the exaltation of one and the 
derogation of another. It should develop in 
everyone a new tolerance and deeper apprecia- 
tion and warmth toward others who think, 
feel, and behave differently than we do. 

e Trained counselors have gone a long way 
in studying and developing variant patterns 
of human gestalt personality, patterns of 
school curricula, patterns of training and ex- 


perience, patterns of job operations and job 


families, etc. However, this is only a be- 
ginning of the patterning to be done in all 
aspects of life in the future and of what will 
be done for students in a counseling way 
during the next 50 years. Dr. MacLean 
stressed the important factor of time and 
timing and how important it is that more be 
learned about this function in daily living, 
i.¢., social timing, family timing, economic 
timing, political timing, timing in love 
making, etc. 

e Many instruments and techniques have 
been developed and are at present being 
utilized to advantage by counselors. How- 
ever, there is a need for many more and better 
tools to keep pace with newly developing and 
future concepts of the many variants of 
human behavior. 

One important over-all implication can be 
drawn from his statement that intelligence 1s 
a weighted symbol in our present value sys- 
tem and that it should not be assessed lightly 
or inaccurately. ‘‘If we continue to cling for 
sentimental or other reasons to the notion 
that there is only one kind of intelligence”’ 
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the social consequences will be consider- 
able.—Cart A. Larson, California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 


Use of Tests in Guidance 


In reappraising the developments in test 
construction and methods of utilizing tests, 
since 1949, Donald Super, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
stated that: 


e There has been more progress made in 
methodology than in test construction. 

e There is a great need for standardization 
and validation of tests with uniform norms. 

e Personality tests of the projective type, 
¢.g., the incomplete sentence test, appear to 
have very little value for the vocational and 
educational counselor. 

e Situation tests, which at first looked prom- 
ising, need more development. 

e Older methods, particularly sociometric 
tests, are being revived with effect, to deter- 
mine individual adjustment in the group 
(school, job). 

e Initial research in methods of interpreting 
tests results to counselors has brought no 
clear-cut results. Interpretation may de- 
pend on such factors as type of counseling or 
personality of counselee. 

With an acute shortage in engineers, A. 
Glenwood Walker, Director, Pacific Coast 
Office, Educational Testing Service, Los 
Angeles, declared that recent studies indicate 
that there are sufficient high school students 
with ability to fill the needs. It is therefore 
important that school counselors be alert to 
detecting potentially successful engineers as 
early in their academic careers as possible. In 
identifying such students, counselors should 
look for: grades of the highest third in the 
class; proficiency and interest in math and the 
physical sciences; and above average grades 
in English. Tests which have proved useful 
in the guidance of potential engineers and in 
predicting success in the enginee-ing school 
include: the pre-engineering inventory; tests 
of the college entrance examination board; 
the scholastic aptitude test—mathematical 
score seems better than the verbal score, and 
ACE Psychological Examination for college 
Freshmen. 
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After five years of validating the differ- 
ential aptitude test, A. G. Wesman, Associate 
Director, Test Division, The Psychological 
Corporation, New York City, reported the 
following generalizations: (1) Course grades 
are usually best predicted by those tests which 
an experienced counselor would expect to 
find most effective (e.g., sentences and verbal 
tests are the best predictors of grades in 
English). (2) Course grades of girls are 
more predictable than those of boys. In 
discussing the variability of the validity co- 
efficients of the DAT, Dr. Wesman brought to 
light such possible causes as variation in 
courses sectioning students in school accord- 
ing to previous performance, and the inade- 
quate reliability of school grades. The 
DAT can be used to predict academic success 
and guidance of students into appropriate 
courses and careers; provide student with a 
clearer idea of his abilities, and implement 
curriculum research. In the last analysis, all 
tests should be used only in relation to all 
other information about the student that the 
counselor can obtain.—Frepgerick WIeNsgR, 
Director, Jewish Vocational Service, Houston, 
Texas. 


Pattern Research in Guidance 


August Dvorak, Director of Admissions, 
Research and Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Washington, reported on ‘‘Studies 
in the Prediction of Student Success at the 


University of Washington.’ Dr. Dvorak 
projected 22 charts which represented a sum- 
mary of the study conducted by his group on 
2,243 students. The main points which were 
demonstrated were: 


e The correlation between subject-matter 
achievement in college and high school 
grades approached zero in almost every case. 
e There was found to be no single variable 
which could be used for predicting success in 
college. 

e The beta weights were found to be nega- 
tive—with only a slight relationship of col- 
lege success to vocabulary and reading com- 
prehension. 

e Success in any group of subjects depended 
upon the course of study followed. That is, 
engineering was found to have certain subject 
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matters which could be used as a basis of 
prediction, etc. 

e Two-thirds of all the cases studied were 
predicted to with 0.45 of a grade. 

e The college had, up to this time, been ad- 
mitting students on a basis of grades (high 
school) alone. The need for selection was 
pointed out. 


Frank B. Jex, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tional Psychology, University of Utah, re- 
ported on “The Differential Prediction of 
Scholastic Success within the University of 
Utah."’ Dr. Jex said that: 

“In the period from 1945 to the present, 
the Guidance Center staff has investigated the 
following instruments to determine their 
value for predicing scholastic success within 
various college curricula: the high school 
record, the ACE Psychological Examination, 
Cooperative General Achievement Tests, 
USAFI Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment, the USES General Aptitudes Test Bat- 
tery, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, 
the Kuder Preference Record, the Lee-Thorpe 
Occupational Inventory, the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory, group forms 
of the Rorschach Psychodiagnostic Inkblots 
and the Thematic Apperception Test, local 
biographical information blanks, and sen- 
tence completion tests. Preliminary re- 
search leads us to the following conclusions 
regarding our entering freshman popula- 
tions: First-quarter or first-year scholarship 
in a course of study is a reliable enough index 
of ultimate scholastic success in the course to 
justify the use of either as a criterion across 
which to validate entrance data. No single 
item of information available for freshman 
students affords an adequate index of ability 
to do college work. To the extent that the 
research justifies it, the same basic entrance 
battery should be used to predict scholastic 
success in various college areas of study by 
means of differential weighting. The most 
efficient differential prediction battery for our 
purposes is made up of Cooperative General 
Achievement tests in English, Social Studies, 
Natural Sciences, and Mathematics; and the 
‘basic’ high school grade-point average (based 
on all grades in the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, and language). In most 
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areas of the curriculum, differential weighting 
of the two or three ‘best’ variables from the 
basic battery makes possible important reduc- 
tions in the error of prediction. We have de- 
veloped a relatively valid score based on the 
student's Biographical Information Blank, 
for use where high school grades are not 
available. A breakdown of the high school 
record into subject-matter areas has not 
proved worth while in most situations. 
When findings of predictive studies are later 
used for admissions and counseling purposes, 
the validity of the predictive variables may 
be expected to undergo a change aside from 
the variations attributable to differences in 
the entering freshman population from year 
to year. A breakdown of prediction data by 
sex has not proved worth while. No com- 
binations of entrance data were discovered 
which approached the validity of first- 
quarter scholarship for predicting ultimate 
success in a college curriculum. Counselors 
should be encouraged to participate in a con- 
tinuous research program designed to keep 
them informed concerning the relative pre- 
dictive value of statistical weighting and the 
more variable judgmental weighting which 
so often takes place during interviews. The 
results of important prediction studies should 
be supplied to staff members in readily usable 
form. A much better integration of research 
is needed before the vocational counselor can 
make consistently effective use of the be- 
wildering array of test profiles, expectancy 
tables, scattergrams, validity coefficients, and 
percentile norms with which the modern 
guidance center is equipped. Combining 
more than three variables for prediction pur- 
poses was found to have no additional value. 
The University found that more emphasis had 
to be placed upon iemonstrated ability of the 
student than upon the prediction of his 
success as a result of the multiple R found at 
the beginning."’ 

David V. Tiedeman, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, reported upon 
“Differential Prediction of College Field of 
Concentration."’ Dr. Tiedeman reviewed the 
tables which were contained within a dupli- 
cated report. The analysis was based upon 
five fields of concentration as selected from 
the Kuder Preference Record. It was pointed 
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out that a new technique was employed 
which helped to concentrate the degree of 
overlap and relationship between these five 
areas. This is used for the purpose of in- 
tegrating what is known about the degree of 
interest within each area as well as between 
areas. It helps reveal fields of concentrated 
families. 

Multiple discriminant analysis of the 
Kuder Preference Record scores of 289 Har- 
vard College freshmen who concentrated in 
either social relations, biology, economics, 
government, or English during their sopho- 
more years revealed substantial differences in 
the patterns of interest scores of these con- 
centrators. Probability tables were de- 
veloped which state the probabilities that a 
given pair of the two major discriminant 
scores could have been drawn from each of the 
five  field-of-concentration _ distributions. 
These probabilities have been named centour 
scores. 

It was argued that judging group similarity 
on the basis of a profile representation of 
scores is inefficient and inaccurate. Centour 
scores were proposed as a more efficient means 
of judging profile similarity.—Donatp L. 
Frick, Assistant Professor of Education, Western 


State College, Gunnison, Colorado. 


Better Industry-School Cooperation 


A team of seven people, three from industry 
and four from education shared a conviction 
that schools and industry need to bridge the 
chasm between them, and do it soon, if guid- 
ance is to be as effective and realistic as it 
should be, and if personnel practices in busi- 
ness and industry are to operate at top effi- 
ciency. 

Wallace Jamie, General Personnel Director 
of the Carnation Co., Los Angeles, cited ac- 
tivities which big business is already sponsor- 
ing such as research, educational scholar- 
ships, gifts to schools of machinery and equip- 
ment, as evidence of their willingness to co- 
operate with the schvols. Grace Simon, 
Area Employment Coordinator for Los An- 
geles County, pointed out that these aids ars 
mostly at the college level, and that the bulk 
of industry's workers come directly from the 
high schools. 
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There followed thumbnail sketches of proj- 
ects in which business and schools are work- 
ing together to the profit of both. These in- 
cluded the following: cooperative placement 
program for high school students who want 
after school and vacation work (such place- 
ment enables students to try out their inter- 
ests and skills, and enables industry to try out 
prospective employees); the cooperative 
part-time training programs in which stu- 
dents work for pay and school credit; career 
days; BEI days; the use of businessmen as 
advisers in curriculum making; placement of 
teachers on summer jobs as a means of orient- 
ing them to conditions in business; and back- 
to-school days where a small group of busi- 
nessmen spend all day at a junior college. 


Larry Costigan, of Consolidated Western 
Steel, stressed the need for organizations of 
business and professional men, such as the 
chamber of commerce and the service clubs, to 
make closer contact with organizations in the 
field of education and guidance in order that 
group strengths can be utilized. 

Suggestions by others included the follow- 


ing: 


e Employers could do a much better job with 
young workers if they knew the school en- 
vironment from which they came, and school 
advisers could do a better job if they really 
understood the work environment to which 
their students will move when they leave 
school. Hence, visiting back and forth is 
essential to both. 

e All too rarely do teachers of drafting, for 
example, visit the drafting rooms in industry, 
say the industrial leaders; and all too infre- 
quently do industrial men come to school to 
find out what is actually being taught, say 
the educators. 

e Businessmen must be willing to accept 
some of the “‘third and fourth stringers’ and 
not expect to get only the first team when 
they hire high school graduates. 

e Business and industry must give support to 
requests from schools for more equipment, 
for more personnel, and for more time if ade- 
quate guidance is to be provided. 

e In occupational fields involving long and 
specialized training, counselors might as well 
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disregard probable chance of employment 
(witness the shift in demand for engineers 
since Korea) and advise students on the basis 
of their skills and aptitudes; but in fields re- 
quiring short periods of training, probable 
demand is a factor to be considered. 

e Inadequacies in the high school curriculum 
can be located, evaluated, and corrected when 
businessmen and school people know cach 
other personally and together look for a 
solution.—Barsara H. Wricnt, Consultant in 
Counseling, Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minne- 
Sota. 


Evaluation of Guidance 
And Personnel Services 


The necessity for evaluation of guidance 
and personnel services as a professional proc- 
ess important for growth was emphasized 
by Arthur Hitchcock, Director, Junior Di- 
vision and Counseling Service, and Professor 
of Educational Psychology and Méeasure- 
ments, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, in 
presenting the panel which reviewed three 
recent evaluative studies. 

Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, followed the 
presentations with a ‘‘critique of evaluation,” 
listing three fundamental aspects of evalu- 
ation: 


e It is a continuous process, not something 
done once and for all. 

e It is an intrusive part of our counseling— 
of personnel work as a whole; not an 
““extra.”’ 

e Its purpose is to improve practice; unless 
there is improvement resulting, it is time 
wasted. 


She discussed the values of evaluation as 
to immediate service aspects, research impor- 
tance, and public relations implications, 
classifying evaluative studies in terms of their 
approach: (1) comparisons of existing guid- 
ance programs and procedures with best 
theory; (2) studies of changes made as a re- 
sult of the program in the individuals, the in- 
stitution, and the community—studies of 
changes being appraisals of achievement 
and/or growth. 

Benjamin Kremen, Assistant Professor of 
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Education, Fresno State College, California, 
reported on the “Evaluation of Guidance 
Services in the 16 High Schools of Fresno 
County”’ made at the request of the County 
Superintendent and Secondary Coordinator. 

The external criteria method was used, 
with a check list of 150 items representing 
practices generally considered desirable by 
authorities in guidance. Each school was 
evaluated on basis of number of practices fol- 
lowed and the degree of efficiency of each 
practice. 

Self-evaluation by a faculty group, evalu- 
ation by Mr. Kremen, and meetings with the 
faculty evaluating group were basis of the 
final evaluative report and recommendations. 

Roy Cochrane, Psychological and Research 
Services, Tacoma Public Schools, Washing- 
ton, summarized a technique he has developed 
using four scales as external criteria to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of guidance services in 
those areas. 


Criterion I, The Unemployment Scale, a compari- 
son of the extent of unemployment with rates of 
comparable communities to determine appro- 
priations of training. 

Criterion II, The Proportion of Opportunity, a 
comparison of student occupational goals with 
actual adult work opportunities to determine 
appropriations of pupil vocational orientation 

Criterion III, Year of Pupil Severance, a check on 
pupil ‘‘drop-outs.”” 

Criterion IV, Subject Failure, an analysis of failures 
to determine adequacy of guidance in class selec- 
tion. 


Paul Danielson, Assistant Professor of 
Education, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
outlined the procedures of the Wisconsin 
Counseling Study, a longitudinal study to 
determine the effectiveness of a counseling 
program. In this a representative sampling 
of Wisconsin youth are counseled from the 
time they enter High School, until they 
complete their education and enter an 
occupation. They will be studied as workers 
long enough to make possible an appraisal 
of their educational, social, and vocational 
achievements, and will be compared with a 
central group who receive no such special 
intensive counseling. It is the plan of the 
study to evaluate in terms of total individual 
outcomes rather than to attempt to evaluate 
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any specific techniques employed.—Doris 
McGarrey, Darector of Guidance Services, Ne- 
brash City Public Schools. 


Reading Practices and Techniques 


Frances Triggs, Chairman of the Committee 
on Diagnostic Reading Tests, Inc., asked the 
group to identify specific problems which 
they were faced with in the field. The prob- 
lems named could be grouped under the fol- 
lowing two main heads: (1) déagnosis, or the 
discovery of the individual with inefficient 
reading skills, and the identification of his 
specific reading difficulty; and (2) treatment, 
or the application of remedial. techniques to 
remove the specific difficulties. 

It was decided that a minimum of testing 
only, that required to identify the individual's 
problem, should be used. Skills in the areas 
of word recognition, comprehension, rate of 
reading, and vocabulary might be measured 
at first. Other necessary testing could be 


done as the remedial work progressed. If 
emotional blocking, home environment, or 


other such blocks to efficient learning were 
present, they should be taken into account in 
planning the remedial program. Clues to 
reading difficulties are often provided through 
poor verbal expression, errors in pronunci- 
ation, and in oral reading and spelling. It is 
well to use exercises in the remedial program 
at a level below the student's actual reading 
ability and progress upward slowly. Gen- 
erally, the spoken vocabulary will be found 
to be above the reading vocabulary. In de- 
termining the difficulty level of the material 
to be used in the remedial exercises, a read- 
ability formula may be used. The Dale- 
Chall formula published by the Bureau of 
Educational Research at Ohio State Uni- 
versity is an example. When the difficulty 
of the materials has been determined, ma- 
terials matched roughly with the level of 
skills of the individual should be chosen. 
Individual instruction is impractical in most 
schools and colleges, and may not be sound 
psychologically. A method involving 
largely self-instruction may be developed by 
making in advance a file of exercises suited 
for the anticipated reading difficulties which 
most surely will be met. After the diagnosis 
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of the specific areas of difficulties is made, the 
teacher discusses them with the students 
individually and his attitude toward the 
proposed work is discussed. Together they 
work out a list of suitable exercises for im- 
proving his skills. The student must realize 
that improving his reading skills is his own 
problem, and in the last analysis, nobody can 
solve it for him; it is just another area of 
learning. The materials provided by the 
teacher must be letter perfect so that proper 
habits of spelling, word-recognition, and 
other skills may be developed by the student. 
The student comes into the room, takes the 
first exercise from the file and proceeds to 
complete it. He uses an answer sheet with 
the exercise in order that the exercise may be 
used by other students. After an exercise is 
completed, the student is given the key on 
which the right answers are recorded, makes 
his corrections on his sheet with red pencil. 
He then writes an evaluation of his work 
which he and the instructor discuss. 

In developing reading speed, the use of 
mechanical devices, such as the tachistoscope, 
and the reading rate accelerator, have been 
found useful, but not necessary. Reading 
speed should not be sacrificed to comprehen- 
sion, and proper safeguards must be provided. 
Many. students in high school and college 
have not developed efficient word attack and 
word recognition skills. Special attention 
must be given to the development of these 
skills if the student is to make any real prog- 
ress in his reading practices and techniques.— 
J. H. Beprorp, Glendale College, California 


Individual Appraisal, 
Counseling, and Instruction 


Gunnar Wahlquist, Director of Guidance, 
El Monte Union High School District, Cali- 
fornia, discussed ‘‘An Investigation of Self- 
Understanding in Vocational Choice and the 


Educational Implications."" In checking 
students’ problems, for over 10 years, the 
paramount problem was found by the in- 
vestigator to be that concerning vocational 
informatien. 

The questions which formed the basis of 
the study were: 


e How able are the students to evaluate 
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their own interests, aptitudes, achievement, 
and adjustment in terms of a vocational goal? 
e Could the suitability of that choice be 
tested by certain criteria? 

e How much does the student know about 
that vocational choice? 

e What factors are the basis of over-estima- 
tion or under-estimation in making this voca- 
tional choice? 

e What is the relationship of the choices of 
all the students to the opportunities available 
in the community? 

Comparisons of self-evaluations in relation 
to objective measures used were made, re- 
vealing a larger percentage of correspondence 
between stated probable occupation and the 
Occupational Interest Inventory than with 
the Kuder Preference Record; a definite tend- 
ency on the part of both boys and girls to 
underrate their own scholastic aptitude as 
compared to the results of the California Test 
of Mental Maturity; a greatest percentage of 
agreement and the highest correlation ratios 
obtained between self-rating of grade average 
and actual grade point ratio; and a marked 
tendency to overrate reading ability. In all 
of these comparisons, the Correlation Ratio 
(Eta) was used as the relationships were of a 
non-linear nature. 

Certain other comparisons were made with 
respect to self-evaluation in relation to objec- 
tive measures, and included comparison of 
adjustment in the areas of home, health, 
social, and emotional as measured by the Bell 
Adjustment Scale, and the social adjustment 
and self-adjustment scales of the California 
Test of Personality. 

A review of the research studies in the 
literature to determine suitability of choice 
enabled the establishment of certain criteria, 
namely: scholastic aptitude, scholarship, 
reading ability, socio-economic level, fathers’ 
occupational level. 

An average of ratings based on these cri- 
teria in comparison to the students’ ratings of 
their occupational choice was made through 
the use of chi-squares, and it was found that 
the occupations chosen were not in line with 
the objective information. 

With respect to the students’ knowledge of 
the area of stated choice, students interested 
in a particular field did not much, if any, 
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more than others about their particular field. 
In only three areas did the critical ratio indi- 
cate a real difference. 

The top and bottom 10 per cent of the stu- 
dents were studied to attempt to find common 
characteristics of this deviate group. In only 
one area, of the cight areas segregated for 
study, was there a significant difference at the 
5 per cent level. 

In studying the relationship of students’ 
choices and the opportunities available in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area the occupa- 
tional choices of the students were grouped 
according to the census classification and com- 
pared to the 1950 census percentages in each 
area. This comparison revealed very un- 
realistic occupational choices in light of the 
opportunities available. Forexample: girls’ 
choices in the professional-technical area 
represented 44.3 per cent, whereas oppor- 
tunities in this area are only 14 per cent. 
Some analysis of the census figures should be 
made, however, since this particular census 
classification includes the categories of ac- 
tresses and dancers (based on DOT classifica- 
tion) which, if eliminated from the figures, 
alters the results to some extent. 

The investigators’ conclusions from the 
findings of the study are: 

e There was a tendency to over-rate in most 
areas, except in scholastic aptitude. 

e Considering the nature of the material 
there was considerable agreement between the 
interest inventories and the adjustment in- 
ventories used. 

e Students’ self-judgments alone are not an 
adequate basis for making a vocational 
choice. 

e Most of the students do not know enough 
about their chosen occupation field. 

e Ic is impossible to segregate those who 
over-estimate themselves and those who 
under-estimate themselves into distinct 
groups on the basis of the known facts about 
them. 

e There is a discrepancy between the desires 
of the students and the jobs actually available 
in the community. 

e There is a need for adequately trained 
counselors to use these and similar data in 
evolving an effective counseling program.— 
Lea A. Burke, University of Southern California. 
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Employment Service Serves the School 


Hendrik Mugaas, Employment Specialist, 
North Dakota State Employment Service, 
said that Employment Service should em- 
phasize programs of cooperation with schools 
hecause the high school graduates and 
drop-outs represent'the bulk of new entrants 
into the labor market, and it is wise to 
appraise these new jobseekers while they 
are still in school. The schools seem to be 
progressively more concerned with the success 
of the student while in school (his scholastic 
achievement, mental health, etc.) and less 
concerned with his vocational guidance. 

During the past decade there has been 
great improvement in the tools and tech- 
niques of the employment office. Services 
offered to North Dakota schools by the 
Employment Service include counseling of 
undecided youths who are not college bound, 
assistance in career days and in providing 
occupational information, as well as place- 
ment of youth in part-time and full-time jobs 
and cooperative school work experiences. 

Don Cochrane, State Supervisor of Counsel- 
ing, Pennsylvania State Employment Service, 
indicated that guidance is not the prerogative 
of any one agency but rather a community 
function in which all must cooperate. The 
schools tend to over-emphasize guidance 
of college-bound youth and under-emphasize 
guidance of those who will enter the labor 
market from high school. Counseling staffs 
in even the larger school systems do not 
know industry. 

Experience in Pennsylvania has shown the 
Junior Employment Service to be ineffective; 
such an artificial division of the labor market 
tends to result in the Junior Employment 
Service receiving only sub-standard job op- 
portunities. 

Schools have resented failure of the Em- 
ployment Service to release test scores on 
aptitude tests; the policy has been to report 
only areas of relative strength and weakness. 

Local advisory committees have helped 
Pennsylvania Employment Services to func- 
tion effectively. Internship plans are being 
developed through which school counselors 
will have an opportunity to work in the 
Employment Service. Schools are also given 
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assistance in locating firms which are willing 
to set up cooperative school-work programs. 

Emet Talley, State Supervisor of Counsel- 
ing, Employment Security Division, Indiana, 
said when the school counseling services 
were introduced in Indiana, the first step was 
to present the objectives to school personnel 
at counselor-training workshops. Only three 
hundred students were counseled the first 
year, as compared with 6,000 at the present 
time. The Employment Service attempts to 
serve only a small percentage of students— 
that is, youth who are not college bound and 
who are still uncertain about their vocational 
choice. In Indiana, the first requests came 
from the largest school systems. 

The Indiana Employment Service is initiat- 
ing a follow-up study of a sampling of 
**guided”’ and ‘‘unguided"’ youth from the 
1950 and 1951 graduating classes. Question- 
naires on various aspects of job adjustment 
will be followed by personal interviews. 
Evaluative reactions from employers will 
also be obtained. 

During the discussion, some of the follow- 
ing points were made: 

Louis Ravin, Chief, Counseling Branch, 
U. S. Employment Service, Washington, 
D. C., reported that in the nation as a whole, 
the Employment Services handled approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the graduates. He 
estimated that the cost was approximately 
seven to cight dollars per person served. 
He emphasized that the primary _re- 
sponsibility of the Employment Service was 
placement and that school personnel were, 
not usually competent to do effective place- 
ment work. However, in the guidance area, 


the major responsibility lies with the schools, , 
the Employment Service providing a supple- ' 


mentary service for non-college-bound youth 
without vocational plans. 

There was some discussion about the 
relative emphasis which should be given 
student counseling as compared with place- 
ment with the limited resources available. 
Participants stressed that the relative em- 
phasis would vary with the situation, 
especially with respect to the adequacy of 
the school guidance program. One par- 
ticipant asked for suggestions as to how we 
might reach the large percentage of youth 
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in smaller communities for whom, neither 
the schools nor the Employment Service 
provide adequate service. Another par- 
ticipant suggested that this need be met by 
devoting a larger share of Employment 
Service resources to ‘‘experting’’ the schools 
on labor market information.—Gzoro1a 
Sacns Apams, Muir College, Altadena, Cali- 
fornia. 


Our Intellectual Resources: 
The Gifted Child 


Dael Wolfle, Commission of Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training, Washington, 
D. C., gave a concise report on the high 
percentage of students in high school with 
ample scholastic aptitudes that do not attend 
college. A dissertation by Leroy Barber 
was briefly quoted in that it was pointed out 
that of 763 high school graduates, 183 
students had 115 or higher I.Q. Thirty-two 
per cent of the 183 students went to college; 
68 per cent did not attend college. In an 
analysis of the students that went to college 
of the total 183 high I.Q. group, there was 
no significant difference as far as scholastic 
aptitude was concerned. 

In a 1938 Minnesota study the normal 
distribution of college student 1.Q. on the 
AGCT was about 120 to 125. The point 
was made that the “‘chances"’ of graduation 
were greater in proportion to 1.Q. but at the 
same time we were not harvesting a full 
crop. 

In a constructive manner Dr. Wolfle con- 
tinued that those that did not attend college, 
but capable of success, lacked motivation. 
Here, the parental attitude seems to he 
important. Dr. Wolfle then explained some 
of the current activities of the Commission 
of Human Resources and Advanced Training 
with regard to the gifted child. 

Alfred Lewerenz, Head Supervisor, Evalua- 
tion Section, Curriculum Division, Los 
Angeles City Schools, California, explained 
the pupil personnel program for the gifted 
child in Los Angeles with emphasis on the 
methods used to screen such individuals. 
The use of the scattergram and other tools 
was explained. 

O. Meredith Wilson suggested that special 
consideration of the gifted child was neces- 
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sary from the standpoint of defense with 
reference to the present day threats from 
possible enemies. In teaching the gifted 
child the one great function of the schools 
is to foster the principles of democracy. 
Dr. Wilson then explained the acceleration 
program now experimentally operating at 
Utah University. 

The audience shifted into a more active 
part of the program by mentioning common 
barriers to higher education. C. C. Trilling- 
ham, Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
County Schools, California, concluded by 
placing the responsibility of working out 
the problem and how can we fully use our 
intellectual resources with the professional 
educator in the room.—J. Davip O'Dza, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


Aptitudes Required for 
Occupational Success 


J. P. Guilford, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Southern California, speaking 
on “‘Recent Developments in Measuring 
Aptitudes,”’ said that a clear conception of 
aptitudes and their nature is vitally im- 
portant to the vocational guidance counselor. 
These concepts are important tools in eval- 
uating the abilities or potentialities of an 
individual relevant to predictive success in 
occupational areas. 

Our so-called intelligence tests, individual 
and group, are loaded with items pertaining 
to verbal ability which is vitally important 
to academic achievement. Factor analysis 
has played an important role in the specificity 
of separate or individual abilities within a 
cluster of aptitudes. When we encounter 
overlapping in different tests, it indicates 
further analysis should be encountered before 
valid traits can be positively indicated. 
The coefficient of correlation should be zero 
when different abilities are being considered. 
Different intelligent tests measure different 
abilities. 

Experiences in World War II research 
show that non-intellectual factors were 
more important in choosing pilots than the 
intellectual abilities. However, this was 
above a certain level of so-called intellectual 
potentialities. The most important factors 
were spatial orientation, mechanical knowl- 
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edge, psychomatic coordination, visualiza- 
tion, perceptual speed and spay of attention. 

In summary, it is apparent that concep- 
tional understanding is vitally important 
to a vocational counselor. In personne! 
functions, it is important to consider the 
several aptitudes approach instead of the one 
aptitude concept. Factor analysis has an 
important role in this psychological ap- 
proach. 

A “'Preliminary Report on a Research 
Project to Determine the Extent to Which 
Job Analysis Can Successfully Estimate the 
Kinds and Degrees of Aptitudes Required 
on Jobs’’ was offered by Wilbert Stitzen- 
berger, Chief, Occupational Analysis Branch, 
U. S. Department of Labor. Mr. Stitzen- 
berger outlined the design of the experiment 
conducted by the U. S. Employment Service, 
which included the following major features: 
selection of 13 aptitudes for consideration; 
development of procedures and; forms; selec- 
tion of 10 pilot jobs for study; collection of 
273 job analysis schedules by direct observa- 
tion of the 10 pilot jobs and interview of 
workers; and the analysis of the pilot jobs 
by the national office staff by the indirect 
method of studying existing source material. 
Analysis of data led to the following major 
conclusions: 


@ Job analysts can make sufficiently adequate 
estimates on the kinds and degrees of aptitude 
requirements in jobs to serve the needs of 
occupational analysis and as an aid to test 
development. Satisfactory ratings can be 
made both directly, by job observations and 
interview, and indirectly, through use of 
occupational source data. 


e Among the areas of further study and 
experimentation are: (a) clarification and 
expansion of the aptitude definitions used by 
the job analysts, and (b) more precise means 
of identifying Significant, as opposed to 
Non-Significant, aptitudes. 


e Current results from experimental use of 
the technique appear to warrant its ultimate 
inclusion in the basic job analysis method.— 
Hucu W. Lowe, Counselor Training Supervisor 
and Instructor, Sheppard Air Force Base, Okla- 


homa. 
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Duties, Qualifications 
Of Counselor in Unified P.G.A. 


Leona Buchwald, Director of Guidance 
and Placement Services, Baltimore Public 
Schools, reviewed the Recommendations pre- 
pared by the Interim Committee of the 
Division and presented to APGA. Charles 
Odell, Bureau of Employment Security, 
U. S. Department of Labor, indicated that 
these recommendations were accepted by 
APGA and that a new Committee on Person- 
nel Standards for Counselors and Counseling 
Services will be formed under APGA. The 
chief function of the Committee “‘shall be 
to help to establish and to promote the 
acceptance of more adequate standards for 
counseling services in all areas of educational 
and non-educational personnel work."’ The 
APGA Committee, according to the recom- 
mendations, would serve to stimulate activi- 
ties of committees on standards in the 
divisions of APGA or in other associations 
concerned with counseling and personnel 
work. They would be especially concerned 
with encouraging studies of counselors and 
counseling services. It was further recom- 
mended that the APGA Committee should 
“undertake immediately the formulation 
of a plan for a comprehensive, nation-wide 
study of counseling services in all areas of 
educational and non-educational work." 

‘Elements in the Counselor's Job’’ were 
discussed by Clyde Lindley, Special Assistant, 
Psychiatry and Neurology Service, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Lindley analyzed the “‘Job Analyses of 
Educational Personnel Workers" in an effort 
to determine basic elements of counseling. 
He found ‘‘three broad categories that con- 
tribute to a good counseling job—specific 
well-defined duties to be performed, the 
knowledge and skills to carry out these 
duties, and the administrative, technical, 
and affiliated services and plans."’ 

William C. Cottle, Assistant Director, 
Guidance Clinic, University of Kansas, re- 
viewed studies of “‘Personal Qualifications 
of the Counselor.’’ Surveying the literature 
to find what has been accomplished, he found 
the attempts sporadic and unrelated, and 
concluded that many of the reports are based 
on subjective judgment of “‘a questionable 
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nature."’ Profiles of various kinds and !evels 
of counselors vary considerably on standard- 
ized tests, primarily inventories of interest 
and attitude. However, interest inventories 
and personality inventories seem to offer 
a promising area of investigation to identify 
characteristics of counselors.—Lronarp Mit- 
LER, Specialist, Guidance and Personnel Services 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education. 


School Counselor's Role in 
Promoting Mental Health 


Frank F. Tallman, Director of Mental 
Hygiene, California State Department of 
Mental Hygiene, raised the following ques- 
tions for educators to ponder: 


e Why is it that a fairly respectable propor- 
tion of capable young people fail to adjust 
to college? 

e How useful is education anyhow? 


Does 


it really help one live a full life? Does it 
give one a way of life? 


He declared that education needs to look 
at itself to see what it does to the emotional, 
intellectual, physical, and social growth of 
individuals. 

Emotional immaturity was described by 
Dr. Tallman as a problem to which the 
school contributes and to the reduction of 
which it should devote greater effort. He 
described two types of immaturity; the 
“tigeroid’’ type which must “‘rule the 
jungle,"’ and the ‘‘me-too’’ type which 
operates only on the buzz session level. 
The strong recommendation was made that 
education should strive to help individuals 
move away from fantasy living and become 
willing to live in the world of reality 

Selection and training of teachers was 
identified as one of the biggest problems of 
education and Dr. Tallman took the position 
that counselors should support any program 
designed to improve the quality of teachers. 
He noted that schools can be no better than 
the teachers in them and held that teachers 
need to be mature individuals who like human 
beings and are tolerant of them. They also 
need to understand how personality grows 
and develops. Counselors need to have the 
same qualities, only more so. 
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Curriculum building was singled out as 
another area of concern and activity for 
counselors. Dr. Tallman said that counselors 
should see to it that the curriculum skeleton 
has some glands of emotions attached to it 
and provides well for the development of 
healthy personalities. They should also 
make sure that it is designed to promote 
democratic living. 

Two other suggestions for counselors, the 
first of which has already been implied, 
are: (1) Counselors should become involved 
in administrative matters and should advise 
on all that affect students. (2) Professional 
standards are needed to govern the selection, 
training, and professional activities of coun- 
sclors. 

Dr. Tallman characterized the role: of the 
psychiatrist in the school counseling situa- 
tion as being primarily that-of a consultant 
to counselors. He can best serve as an aid 
to counselors in their efforts to help all staff 
members learn how to bring a greater degree 
of wisdom into the life of the school. 

Speaking from a _ background of 11 


years of experience with Lockheed Aircraft, 


Burbank, California, where he is now 
Manager of Personnel Records, Lee H. Stock- 
ford stated modern industry's viewpoint on 
employment, noted the extent.of personne! 


research in industry, and described some of the’ 


criteria used and results obtained by personne! 
research at Lockheed Aircrafe. 

American industry, according to Mr. 
Stockford, has shifted its concept of employ- 
ment from that of hiring skills to that of 
hiring whole personalities. It recognizes 
that a person ts not only host to a skill, but 
also host to a number of other things that 
must be taken into account if he is to make an 
optimum adjustment within industry. 

The shift in viewpoint has been accom- 
panied by a remarkable growth in personne! 
research within industrial organizations. 
Today the amount of pure research on 
personnel problems being done by industry 
is about as great as the amount being con- 
ducted in academic institutions. A recent 
survey showed that 20 per cent of major 
industries employing 5,000 or more each had 
formally organized personnel research units 
and that a good number smaller industrics 
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use consulting services which conduct re- 
search. 

Results of one research in which the 
employees studied were secondary school 
students who divided their time equally 
between work and school showed that school 
records were effective in predicting adjust- 
ment. By use of these records, the company 
could predict job success 40 per cent better 
than chance. It could also predict voluntary 
terminations, which usually are expressions 
of dissatisfaction, to a high degree. Fur- 
thermore, the records could be used to predict 
need for psychiatric help. Mr. Stockford im- 
plied that schools should make their records 
available to industry to a greater extent than 
is now the case. 

As a concluding statement, Mr. Stockford 
expressed the opinion that adequate voca- 
tional guidance of individuals should de- 
crease greatly the morale shifts that at 
Lockheed are associated with age. By 
helping individuals select suitable ways of 
vocational life, it could contribute greatly 
to both job and personal adjustment—C. 
Winrtetp Scott, Director, Vocational Counsel- 
ing Service, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Mental Health Through 
Group Methods 


H. C. Lindgren, Associate Professor of 


. Psychology, San Francisco State College, 


stressed the need for emotional maturity 
for students and adults, and indicated that 
students are unrealistic about jobs or salaries. 

We have to distinguish between the role 
of a leader as a teacher of problem solving 
in many areas and the role of a leader in 
changing attitudes of a social nature. The 
composition of the group as well as the 
techniques of the leaders are important. 
One of the fundamental things to do by the 
group method is to get out into the open 
antagonisms, resistance, and the like, and 
meet them. A group functions on a cog- 
native level as well as on an emotional level. 
It is very important to structure the group 
if you are getting anywhere. With bad 
structure, even with good intent, it will fall 
down. 

A leader's responsibility is to determine 
purposes, and in turn structure the group in 
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terms of purpose. If this is not done (struc- 
turing the group), the group feels duped.— 
Harry H. Scares, Assistant Professor, In- 
stitute of Counseling, Testing, and Guidance, 
Michigan State College. 


Guidance in Rural Schools 


The joint conference of Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth and NVGA considered 
the guidance of children in rural communities. 
A twofold approach to the problem was 
made by the various speakers: (1) the special 
problems of the children of migrant workers, 
and (2) the community resources for guid- 
ance—human resources, physical resources, 
resources found everywhere. 

Faith Smitter, Director of Guidance, Santa 
Barbara County Schools, California, reported 
some of her recent investigations of the special 
problems of rural children in California. 
In the northern part of the state, as a rule, 
the problem is not migration, but the per- 
sistance of traditions. In the great valleys, 
and the south, migrants from Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Mexico, and families 


which have literally migrated for several 


generations, create real problems. Often 
50,000 migrant children are living under 
conditions which interfere with education. 
The widely diversified and highly struc- 
turalized class system, hopelessness of the 
children of migrants, conflict of old families 
vs. the new, of whites vs. colored, transients 
vs. fixed populations, defies easy solution. 
Rural living is becoming less rural. Schools 
help, but are in no position to solve the basic 
probiems of health, position, constant migra- 
tion. Every community has _ resources, 
mainly human. In one community, the 
children of junior high school age took a 
look at the community, and broadcast their 
findings from the steps of the school house. 


A clean-up campaign, plans for recreation. 


centers for youth, grass for lawns, burning of 
junk and trash, made the community a better 
place for youth and adults. Children are a 
part of the community. The content of the 
school curriculum needs to be adapted to 
their needs. It must take advantage of, and 
assist in improving, the unique features of 
rural life. Guidance, too, must be adapted 
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to the unique conditions of the rural com- 
munity in which it functions. 

George E. Mowrer, Director of Guidance 
Services, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, cited several ex- 
amples of the rural teachers, county super- 
intendents, and communities with the guid- 
ance point of view. One rural teacher made 
it a point to see the good in every child, 
and call this good feature to the attention of 
every parent. A father belittled his son 
before others. The teacher worked her way 
into the family confidence and told the 
parents that this attitude must be changed. 
As a result, the boy's total adjustment has 
improved. 

David Barnes, Coordinator of Guidance 
and Attendance, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, spoke on ‘How to Launch a County 
Guidance Program."’ The counties in Califor- 
nia try to use a multi-disciplinary approach to 
the problem. County guidance workers need 
to be teachers, curriculum specialists, psycho!- 
ogists, and guidance and social service work- 
ers. No one person mects all the require- 
ments. But a few persons who are used to 
working with children on their own level 
can be trained. Special services of agencies 
outside the school must be called in and then 
their services must be returned to the schoo! 
so that the classroom may benefit from these 
services. 

Marguerite W. Zapoleon of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
discussed *‘The Migration Problem of Rural! 
Youth as It Affects the Guidance Program." 
Mrs. Zapoleon distinguished between mi- 
grants who move from one county to another, 
and migrants who are constantly moving 
The former usually remain in the same state, 
so their needs can be met on the state level 
The latter are constantly looking for a place 
to work. There is much more unemploy- 
ment among the transients than among the 
fixed workers, from 14 years of age on through 
youth, atleast. The three streams of migrant 
workers: (1) Atlantic coast, (2) Texas- 
Minnesota or central, (3) West coast, have 
received recognition by Congress, and meas- 
ures for improving their conditions are being 


considered. A special study of the nature 
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of these three streams is needed. There is 
need for more cooperation between com- 
munities from which the migrant child goes, 
and to which he goes. The records should 
follow the child. Special summer schools 
and trailer schools are being used in some 
states, to meet partially the needs of the 
migrants. Attendance becomes a_ twofold 
problem: (1) it is difficult to get the migrant 
child to enter school, and (2) the school may 
have no facilities for the newly-arrived 
child. In some casgs, families will move 
out overnight if the child has to go to school, 
because the child's labor is needed to provide 
family income for the next move. 

Special aspects of the problem were dis- 
cussed from the floor. Dr. Garrett cited 
examples of the improved status of rural 
Negro children of high school age in Missis- 
sippi and other Southern states. 

Transient children, not living with parents, 
account for many of the admissions to homes 
for juvenile delinquents. 

The owners of large tracts of land, in 
various states, have helped establish child- 
care and other facilities for the 
transients. Ruth Strang suggested that a 
large number of persons must be interested, 
and must work for a better understanding of 
the needs of rural children, so that we may 
develop a proper climate for guidance. 
James E. Bane, Counselor Trainer, Southwest 
Missouri State College, Springfield. 


centers, 


Factors in Occupational Choice 


Speaking on “‘Personality Dynamics and 


Occupational Choice,"’ Bertram R. Forer, 
Assistant Chief Clinical Psychologist, V.A 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Los Angeles, indi- 
cated that selection of one’s occupation 
insofar as freed from external pressures—is 
‘a somewhat blind, impulsive, automatic 
culmination of psychological development 
not always subject to practical and 
reasonable considerations’’...‘‘primary rea- 
sons for selecting a particular vocation are 
unconscious in the sense that the individual 
when pressed to explain beyond his super- 
ficial rationalizations and economic ad- 
vantage is forced to admit that he doesn't 
know why."’ Both of these factors point 
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to the purposive nature of occupational 
choice. Occupational research indicates that 
the economic motive is secondary, the speaker 
pointed out, stating his assumption that 
one’s occupational choice “‘is an expression 
of basic personality organization and that 
occupational behavior can satisfy the indi- 
vidual’s unconscious needs and further mature 
adjustment. A person who is truly adjusted 
occupationally is likely to be well-adjusted 
personally and to be unable to differentiate 
between work and play.’’ This state of 
adjustment, however, may ‘‘only infrequently 
be attained.’’ Dr. Forer found that persons 
in emotional conflict tend to reject kinds of 
occupations they can probably perform, 
routine activities or activities calling for 
compliance to standards set by others. They 
tend to prefer occupations allowing freedom 
for uncontrolled self-expression. ‘‘Different 
kinds of, personality, then, seek to enter 
occupations which are peculiarly important 
to them by dovetailing with the ways in 
which they characteristically handle their 
problems. But occupational decisions of 
disturbed personalities do not necessarily 
lead to vocational adjustment. Often the 
need subserved by the vocation is one of 
escape from feelings of inadequacy, or from 
intolerable demands, or a futile search for 
status which the individual cannot obtain 
in his daily living.”’ Dr. Forer suggested 
that ‘“‘even mental abilities and aptitudes 
are partially resultants of personality forma- 
tion: that the particular patterns of person- 
ality organization foster the development 
of different aptitudes—even intelligence 
levels—and restrain or stunt the develop- 
ment of other capacities’. . .“‘the individual's 
genetic history is tremendously important 
in determining whether the individual em- 
phasizes verbal or motor, visual or auditory, 
spatial, logical, numerical, emotional, or 
intellectual techniques in meeting new situa- 
tions." ‘‘In general,"’ he said, “it seems 
likely that the amount of discrepancy be- 
tween vocational aspirations and vocational 
aptitudes—in either direction—is a measure 
of the degree of personality disorganization.”’ 

Discussing ‘Factors Affecting Occupational 
Choice among Women,"’ Margaret Andrews, 
Consultant in Work Experience and Place- 
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ment, Board of Education, Minneapolis, 
pointed out that there are more women 
today; that they own 70 per cent of the 
property in this country; they spend $.85 
out of each $1.00; they set the style of goods 
and services; they have a monopoly on 
education. She pointed out that women 
who work are a minority or “‘out’’ group so 
they attempt to copy the “‘in’’ group in 
many ways. There are 19 million women 
in the American labor force, and 38 million 
out of it. More laboring women today are 
married and older than those who do not 
work. The speaker cited as factors that 
brought women into the labor picture: 
expansion of business and industry; industrial 
revolution; expanded educational and social 
program; urban growth; decline in birth 
rate; change in customs and mode of living 
(home and household equipment); reduced 
immigration, and war. Interest and eco- 
nomic need are most important factors in 
placing women in the labor force. Deter- 
rents are: family responsibility; increased 
rate of earnings for men; lack of business 
and technical training; policies of employ- 
ment and recruiting of workers; lower 
mobility of women; union apprenticeship 
policies; lack of permanence (marriage); 
low wages in past, and required standards. 
“Sociological Factors Affecting Occupa- 
tional Choice’’ were described by Andrew 
D. Roberts, School Psychologist, San Diego 
City Schools. Dr. Roberts pointed to the 
Elmtown Study'’s ranking of social classes 
of workers as: (1) executive workers; (2) 
second level professional; (3) white collar 
and technical workers; (4) craftsmen and 
skilled laborers; (5) unskilled laborers. 
He cited as factors in classification prestige 
rating (the Counts study of prestige rating 
of occupations, when repeated by Deeg and 
Paterson 20 years later showed the same 
results); class and clique classification in 
youth; sex; schools and teachers; race, 
and economic factors.—Kenneta G. Net- 
son, Assistant Professor, Institute of Counseling, 
Testing and Guidance, Michigan State College. 


Impact of Present Conditions 
On Manpower Needs 


Glenn E. Brockway opened the meeting 
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with an analysis of the problem during the 
past few years and a forecast of things to 
come. The situation during 1951 was given 
special consideration, and the following 
salient points were brought out: (1) total 
employment rose to a record level—62.6 
million civilians and 3.4 millions serving in 
the military establishment; (2) unemploy- 
ment reached a post-war low—1.2 millions; 
(3) during the year 1.0 million were added 
to the armed forces; (4) military deliveries 
and construction reached a payment-purchase 
rate of 2.0 billion dollars a month—three 
times the rate of the previous year; (5) a 
strange mixture of boom and hard times was 
prevalent throughout both business and 
labor—unemployment was acute in some 
areas and real depression was present in some 
industries, and there was a critical shortage 
in certain professions. 

In the area of manpower prospects he 
indicated a need for over two million addi- 
tional defense workers in 1952. Only about 
three-fourths of these are obtainable through 
regular channels. A half million must be 
recruited from those not now in the labor 
market. The manpower problem is likely 
to be more intense in 1953. The most 
difficult problem lies in the shortage of 
scientific personnel. Mr. Brockway sug- 
gested that we must work positively to 
achieve the following: 


(1) the wisest use of all our human 
resources; (2) increases in the productivity 
of our labor force generally; (3) intelligent 
guidance of our labor force, both new and 
experienced, to the right places of employ- 
ment and to the right tasks in those places 
of employment; (4) maximum use of our 
labor force ‘‘in place,"’ in plants and with 
equipment and facilities with which they 
are familiar, under plant and union super- 
vision they know, and with those fellow 
workmen with whom they have been work- 
ing and living; (5) greater perfection and 
use of the tools of the manpower science 
that have been developed in the last decade, 
i.¢., job analysis, employment testing, apti- 
tude and interest analysis, and interviewing 
techniques; (6) expansion of the labor force, 
where and when such expansion is needed, 
through well-rifled recruitment, counseling 
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and guidance, and placement; (7) training of 
the maximum of our labor force, with long 
range plans constantly in mind, to assure 
that we provide today’s answers and as 
well look to the long-run needs of 20 to 50 
years from now. We cannot afford to draw 
unwisely or too heavily today upon the 
future. 

Richard O'Mara, representative of the 
Engineering Manpower Commission, Western 
Precipitation Corporation, Los Angeles, 
stressed the special problem of shortage of 
engineers. He presented graphic data to 
illustrate the seriousness of the problem. 
His report indicated that we will be prepar- 
ing less than half the number of needed 
engineers during the next 10 years. He 
emphasized the need for realization that the 
military is not the only line of defense. 

Milton Mohs, Supervisor of Placement, 
Pasadena City Schools, pointed out the need 
for maximal use of the engineers we have, 
suggesting that some of the work being done 
by highly-trained personnel could be done by 
persons with less training. He advocated 
more funds for vocational education, the use 
of more women in jobs requiring mathe- 
matical skill, and preparation of scientific 
personnel on a level below that of the 
engineer for certain engineering jobs. 

Harold Goldstein, Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of Manpower and Employment Statis- 
tics, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, advocated increasing the 
etliciency of present engineering manpower, 
showing that a 10 per cent increase in efh- 
ciency would be the equivalent of the num- 
ber of engineering graduates over a two- 
year period. He suggested the need for 
educating industry regarding this problem. 


International Relations 


A joint session sponsored by the Inter- 


national Relations Committees of NVGA 
and ACPA considered the topic, ‘Guidance 
and Personnel Work and the International 
Scene."’ Presenting papers were: Wesley 
P. Lloyd, Director of the Japanese Institutes 
for Student Personnel Services (Dr. Lloyd is 
on a year's leave of absence from Brigham 
Young University to the United States 
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Government); Hugh M. Bell, Chico State 
College, and Mitchell Dreese, George Wash- 
ington University. 


Wesley P. Lloyd reported the origins and 
progress of the Japanese Institutes for Stu- 
dent Personnel Service established in 1951. 


Mitchell Dreese presented his report of an 
Educational Workshop on Guidance in Public 
Education held July 15 to August 17, 1951 
in Weilburg/Lahn, Germany. Organized as 
a conference of 70 German educators from 
West Germany which included teachers, 
school administrators, and psychologists 
from all educational levels, the conference 
took workshop form. Series of small group 
discussions were organized over the five- 
week period so that consultants in guidance 
from the United States as well as from other 
European countries could work together 
with Germans on putting into operation 
sound principles of student guidance. 

Most of the conference time was spent on 
the school’s responsibility for the pupil's 
educational development and for his develop- 
ment as a useful member of society. Such 
consideration inevitably led to consideration 
of procedures which could be helpful for 
gaining maximum value from school ex- 
periences. 

Hugh Bell reported his participation in the 
formation of ‘The International Vocational 
Guidance Association’’ which took place in 
Paris, August 27-28, 1951. 

The meeting grew out of years of interest 
on the part of the International Labor 
Organization in vocational guidance. This 
is a development in which NVGA has played 
an important part. The 1949 conference of 
ILO had accepted a comprehensive report on 
principles and methods of vocational guid- 
ance. In accepting the report the recom- 
mendation was made that UNESCO give 
practical assistance in achieving the programs 
contemplated. Inasmuch as UNESCO seeks 
assistance from international organizations 
it was unable to proceed until an international 
guidance association could perform this 
function. The Paris meeting established 
such a body, with Emile Lobet, Brussels, 
as President. 


In addition to organization, those present 





Convention in Brief 


gave an overview of vocational guidance 
in their own countries and representatives of 
ILO, UNESCO, and others pledged support 
to the new group. In culmination, an inter- 
national conference on vocational guidance 
was planned for summer, 1952, in Geneva. 
At this point NVGA must consider measures 
of support for the International Organization. 

The general session highlighted the grow- 
ing interest of the NVGA and ACPA in the 
international implications of its work.— 
Tueron A. Jounson, Director, Student Activities 
Bureau, University of Minnesota. 


Qualifications for Specialized 
Student Personnel Services 


C. Gilbert Wrenn summarized the training 
of counseling psychologists from a report of 
conferences held at Ann Arbor July, 1949, 
and January, 1950. He gave a definition of 
the counseling psychologist and described 
seven basic areas of training as recorded on 
pp- 18-27 of a printed report entitled Training 
of Psychological Counselors published by Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press. 

Frank Tallman gave a brief résumé of the 
training required for a psychiatrist. He 
must first have a degree in medicine. Beyond 
this, he must have five years of training to 
complete his specialty in the field of Mental 
Hea]th. He emphasized the necessity for 
the psychiatrist who works in a school 
clinical setting to know the school program. 
He must know how to work in a team set-up. 

The essential ingredients for teachers and 
counselors to work effectively with the 
psychiatrist are as follows. They should: 


e Have basic knowledge and understanding 
of psychological principles beyond educa- 
tional psychology. 

e Know something about human behavior, 
human emotions, and the basic things about 
human growth. 

e Know how to evaluate sociological back- 
ground. 

Richard L. Johnson defined the place 
and function of visiting teachers in school 
systems in terms of a definition given by Ruth 
Smalley of the School of Social Work, Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania, as follows: 


‘The service offered is a specialized form of social 
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case work identified with an integral part of the 
program of the public school. It is a method of 
hetping individual children to use what the school 
offers and of increasing the value of the work of 
the classroom teacher. It involves interviews 
with (1) the individual child having difficulry in 
using the school, (2) with the teacher, principal, 
psychologist, school nurse, or other school per- 
sonnel who can both contribute to and gain from 
the worker's understanding the individual child, 
(3) with parents, (4) with social workers in com- 
munity agencies who may already know the child, 
or who may be helpful to him or his family. Suc- 
cess in this work requires specialized training in 
social work, in addition to training and experience 
in education and certain personal qualifications. 
In nearly every school system there are at least a 
few children who fail to make good use of the op- 
portunities the school offers through (1) failure in 
school subjects, (2) aggressive, anti-social beha- 
vior, (3) withdrawn, recessive behavior, (4) bi- 
zarre, or socially undesirable behavior, (5) tru- 
ancy, (6) lack of physical energy due to illness or 
neglect. The visiting teacher assists in locating 
the cause of the difficulry and in discovering and 
applying means to remedy it." 


He described a proposal for a new credential 
for school social workers which is currently 
being studied for use in the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Marian Brown reported that there is no 
carefully defined training program for the 
placement counselor. A major emphasis 
in training of placement workers is in the 
placement of adults. Placement work with 
youth of school age requires an understand- 
ing of problems peculiar to youth. There 
also appears to be lack of specificity about 
what makes a good placement counselor. 

She proposed the following standards: 


e Good orientation to the whole educational 
program. Achieve status with teachers 
through experience. 

e Experience in a wide variety of fields of 
work. 

e Special training in the techniques and tools 
of counseling. 


John R. Hunt emphasized the importance 
of the attendance supervisor's being a skilled 


technician. He must be able to: identify 
problems; know what the school should do 
with problems; have some training in social 
work. 
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Velma Hayden indicated deans of men and 
women need, at the undergraduate level (a) a 
broad liberal arts background, and, at the 
graduate level, (b) adequate courses in psy- 
chology and counseling techniques, (c) they 
should be able to work with groups, and (d) a 
sense of humor is basic. 

Criteria in selecting deans should include 
the following: an interview; health exami- 
nation; rigid mental examination; an auto- 
biography. 

Graduate courses should include: psy- 
chology; group dynamics; supervised intern- 
ships; training on how to work in teams 
with other disciplines. 

C. Morley Sellery reviewed ali the titles of 
persons who are listed under Health Service 
personnel in the city schools. 

He stressed the following causes of failure 
in securing maximum benefits of health serv- 
ices: lack of basic personality qualities 
rather than lack of technical training; 
lack of belief and understanding of the im- 
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portance of the individual; inability to work 
in a team group; lack of background in spe- 
cial education; inadequate orientation to 
school problems and administration.— 
Leonarp M. Mixter, U. S. Office of Education. 


Stimulating Professional Growth 
OF Counselors in Service 


Chairman Vernon Larsen emphasized that 
the topic in question was so broad, with so 
many ramifications, that it was decided upon 
by the panel to limit the problem into two 
broad areas: barriers encountered in stimu- 
lating growth, and techniques and devices 
used to motivate counselor for stimulation. 
Raymond Hatch and David Dingilian pre- 
sented some of the hurdles encountered in 
stimulation; and Edgar Williams and Roland 
Ross discussed some of the techniques.—Sam 
M. Basra, Supervisor of Guidance Services, 
Nevada State Board for Vocational Education. 


Every Man a Salesman 


You often hear the remark . . . that it isn’t ability that gets you the 


job, but knowing how to sell yourself. 


This isn’t strictly true, of 


course; nevertheless, we have all noticed that frequently a person 

who has relatively little to offer wins over one who has much, merely 

because he is able to make an effective presentation of his as- 

sets.—Harry D. Kitson, American School of the Air Broadcast, CBS., 
March 5, 1937. 























U. S. Guidance Office Discontinued 


U. S. Guidance Office 


Discontinued 


Announcement was made in April that the Guidance 
and Personnel Branch of the U. S. Office of Education 
would be discontinued as of May 15, 1952. Since this 
is a matter of concern to NVGA and allied associations, 
an investigating committee composed of Mitchell Dreese, 
Carroll Shartle and E. G. Williamson was appointed by 
Robert Shaffer. This committee has already launched 
on inquiry into the matter and will report back to the 
Association. Full details on their report will appear in the 


Personnel and Guidance Journal at the first opportunity. 
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First-time hiring of Negro workers, 124 

Follow-up: as an aid to articulation, 427; research, $73 
Form for evaluating standardized tests, 188 

Freshman orientation, 271 

Functional system of occupational classification, 37 
Fruits of the guidance effort as industry sees them, 346 
Fundamentals of curriculum development, r., 231 


G 


Graduate training for school counselors, 335 

Group: guidance, 195; life, r., 76 

Growing: in the older years, r., 313; up, r., 470 

Growth, measurement of, 106 

Guidance: and curriculum, teamwork in, 400; elemen- 
tary school, 340; cost of, 525; seen by industry, 346; 
services in the elementary school, r., 555; testing, 10 

Group guidance for adults, 530 

Guiding the young child, r., 309 


H 


Handicapped, placing the, 343; twice, 176 

Has he grown, 106 

Health counseling, r., 467 

The high school for today, r., 230 

Hiring of Negro workers, 124 

Homeroom teachers, what they should know, 35] 

How sane are you?, r., 617 

How to: choose that college, r., 226; locate educational 
information and data, r., 232 


Improving: 


guidance age in secondary schools, r., 
74; personality and study skills, r., 554 


Individualizing of test interpretation, 500 

Industrial coordinator, 420 

Industry views the guidance effort, 346 

Information: counseling, 509; occupational, concepts 
of, 323; occupational, in teen-age Magazines, 255 

Interests of pharmacists, r., 78 

In-service: education program for teachers, 198; train- 
ing for counselors, 495 

Interest-inventory results during the counseling inter- 
view, 93 

Incerview, 332 

Introduction to child study, r., 384 

Interpreting test scores to counselees, 320 

Introduction to guidance, z., 387 

Investment per job, 604 

Is your interview showing, 332 


J 


Job: analyses of educational personnel workers (part Il 
of October Occupations); forum technique of placing 
the handicapped, 343; investment per, 604; satisfac- 
tion researches of 1951, 594 


K 


Kuder preference record, 202 


L 


Leader behavior in jobs, 164 
Learning and instruction, r., 556 
Library, vocational, 115 


M 


Magic curtain, r., 314 

Manpower: blueprints of world war II, 506; resources 
and utilization, r., 469 

Measuring men and jobs: physical profiling systems, 579 

Mental abilities of children, r., 148 

Methods of vocational guidance, r., 68 

Moral and ethical! values in student pe:sonnel work, 433 


NVGA: branch directory, 239, 623; convention program, 
455; convention report, 632; see also Association Ac- 
tivities 

Negro: graduates in Louisiana, occupational choices, 27 
workers, hiring of, 124 


°o 


Occupational: choice, theory of, 491; classification, 37; 
oals for college students, r., 386; handbook of the 
Dinited States air force, r., 386; information, significant 
concepts of, 323; information in teen-age magazine 
255; outlook handbook, r., 465; trends during the last 
decade, 248 

Occupations: a basic course for counselors, r., 306; 
teaching of, 274 

Older workers, employment of, 15 

Opportunities: in interracial colleges, r., 74; for ed 
cation in the next decade, r., 618; ir vocational 
guidance manuals), r., 312 


Onientation for freshmen, 271 





Occupations, May, 1952 


P 


Parents: can help, too, 527; must be flexible, r., 76 

Parental attitudes and vocational guidance, 21 

Partnership in vocations, 121 

Philosophy of education, r., 228 

Physical profiling systems, 579 

Placement, what place for, 258 

Placing the handicapped, 343 

A plague on both your houses, 208, 434 

Planning the older years, r., 313 

Prestige ranks of teaching, 33 

Principles: and practices of the guidance program, r., 226; 
of guidance and pupil personnel work, r., 306 

The problem check list: a valuable approach to counsel- 
ing, 410 

The professions and professional membership, 24 

Proposed code of ethics for counselors, 484 

Psychology: and its bearing on education, r., 559; of 
adolescence, r., 146 

Public health is people, r., 229 

Publications received, 79, 157, 235, 315, 475 


Records, counseling, 252 

Recruiting, a counselor’s quandary, 601 

Refer or not to refer, 521 

Referring counselees to specialists, r., 77 

Requirements for certification of téachers, counselors, 
librarians, administrators, for elementary schools, 
secondary schools, junior colleges, r., 307 


Sampling problems in follow-up research, 573 

Scholarships, fellowships and loans, r., 74 

School: counselor, r., 227; industrial coordinator, 424; 
psychologist, cooperative personnel approach for, 599 

Searchlights on delinquency, r., 144 

See what they choose, 277 

Selected follow-up as an aid to articulation, 427 

Seniors study careers, 99 « 

Significant concepts of occupational information, 323 

Six ways to get a job, r., 73 

Skygirl, r., 475 

Social work: education in the United States, r., 561; 
yearbook, 1951, r., 149 

Some time in a store, 119 

Speech disorders and counseling, 102 

Speed tests, guidance use of, 329 

Standards and certification requirements in selected city 
school systems, 112 

Streamlining counseling information, 509 

Student personnel services: coordinator of counseling, 396 

Student personnel work: moral and ethical values in, 
433; in college, r., 66; its nature and employment 
opportunities, 44; job analyses of educational per- 
sonnel workers, part II of October Occupations 

Success: vocational, criteria of, § 

The Swedes are shaping up (vocational guidance in 
Sweden), 264 


T 


Tape recorder, uses of, 327 

Teachers: in-service training for, 198; need vocational 
guidance, too, 420 

Teaching: of occupations in 1951, 274; prestige ranks of, 
33 

Teamwork in guidance and curriculum, 400 

Testing, guidance, what's new in, 10 

Test: interpretation, individualizing of, 500; scores, 
interpreting, 320; evaluating, 188; speed, 329 

Teen-age magazines and occupational information, 255 

That quaginn Kuder, 202 

These harvest years, r., 472 

They: dig the guidance jive, 255; learn about living, 271 

Toward: a theory of occupational choice, 491; vo- 
cational democracy, 171 

Training: graduate, for school counselors, 335; for guid- 
ance workers, 518; of psychological counselors, r., 
143; try training them, 195 

Transformed scores, 106 

Trends in gerontology, r., 70 

Try ee them, 198 

Twice handicapped, 176 


Understanding: group behavior of boys and girls, r., 143; 
your son's adolescence, r., 562 

Urban League prize-winning essays, 124, 206,280 « 

Use of speed tests in guidance, 329 

Utilizing community resources in a program of guidance 
services, r., 312 


Vv 


VA hospitals, vocational counselors in, 30 

Vocational: adjustment, implementing a self-concept, 88; 
choices of Louisiana Negroes, 277; counselors in VA 
hospitals, 30; democracy, 171; guidance and parental 
attitudes, 21; guidance needed by teachers, 420; guid- 
ance in Sweden, 264; library, 115; success, criteria of, 


5 


Ww 


Washington Flashes, 2, 86, 162, 246, 317, 394, 482, 566 

Ways to improve your personality, r., 473 

What: are your problems, r., 148; homeroom teachers 
should know, 351; I want to be, 124, 206, 280; place 
for placement, 258 

Who's who—and where, 45, 132, 209, 295, 359, 438, 537, 

7) 

Why: a philosophy of melancholy, 568; young people 
fail to get and hold jobs, r., 474 

Work: and worry, 350; experience in high school, r., 467 

Workers, Negro, 124 

Working to learn, r., 388 


Y 


You: and unions, r., 148; can change your career, r., 154; 
might like to read, 63, 140, 222, 302, 364, 439, 549, 610; 
might like to see, 61, 138, 220, 299, 360, 445, 545, 607 





Our Lease is Up! NVGA ond APGA Headquarters have got to move. 


for our new address in the 
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